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A NEW THEORY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


HEN I began to put together the materials of this paper, I found 

among my mental resources a sentence of Edmund Burke which 

seemed relevant in considering a new theory of the British 
Commonwealth. 


‘It is very rare indeed’, he said, ‘for men to be wrong in their feelings concern- 
ing public misconduct; as rare to be right in their speculation upon the cause 
of it. I have constantly observed, that the generality of people are fifty years, 
at least, behindhand in their politics. There are but very few who are capable 
of comparing and digesting what passes before their eyes at different times and 
occasions, so as to form the whole into a distinct system. But in books every- 
thing is settled for them, without the exertion of any considerable diligence or 


sagacity. For which reason, men are wise with but little reflection, and good 
with little self-denial, in the business of all times except their own’. 

A professor, no doubt, whose life must largely be spent among books, is 
singularly likely to take advantage of what is ‘settled for him’ and so to 
fall behindhand in his comparative studies of what passes before his eyes. 
It is for this reason that I indulge in the practice of thinking aloud about 
the nature of an institution that has changed beyond all knowing in the 
forty or fifty years that I have been consciously living in it. I have more 
questions to ask than to answer. Do we, who think ourselves politically 
informed, see the Commonwealth as it is? Do the numerous critics of 
‘British Imperialism’ consider what passes before their eyes? Or are we all 
‘fifty years behindhand in our politics’? All of us who have reached middle- 
age were born subjects of an empire which could be, and often was, com- 
pared with the Roman Empire. Had not a Latin poet written, sixteen 
hundred years ago: 

Haec est in gremio victos quae sola recipit, 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit, 


Matris non dominae ritu, civesque vocavit 
Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.? 


But forty years ago, the notion was already outmoded. The ‘White 
Dominions’ had already emerged to nationhood and were jealous even of 
the name ‘Mother-country’. Almost before the term “Dominion status’ 
had come into general use (I do not, of course, refer to its technical use by 


1 The Works by Edmund Burke, ‘Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discdntents’ 
(Boston, Little, Brown, 1894), vol. I, p. 442. 
3 She was a mother-country, not an oppressor, 
She gave civil rights to the nations she had subdued, 
She bound together the remotest regions, with a tie of loyalty. 
Claudian, In Secundum Consultatum Stilichonis, ll. 150-4. 
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constitutional lawyers) it was out of date. Dominion status was not 
enough. Some wise heads among Commonwealth statesmen were inclined 
to deplore the enactment of the Statute of Westminster on the grounds 
that all definitions are restrictions, and tend to limit growth. So far as it 
was a declaratory act, endeavouring to base the Commonwealth upon 
some fundamental principle, the effects of the Statute were sure to be un- 
fortunate. But, in general, it eschewed the enunciation of doctrine. It 
was a lawyer’s bill, designed to remove some small anomalies and annoy- 
ances where English law happened to conflict with the law of particular 
Dominions, and in that respect—no doubt—it was useful. 

Politically, the Statute gave no help to those Dominions which were 
anxious to co-operate but—as Winston Churchill pointed out in supporting 
a substantive amendment to the Bill 1—it provided a weapon which unco- 
operative politicians, anxious only to disrupt the Commonwealth, would 
find ready to their hand. Better not to define Dominion status at all but let 
it grow, as grow it did, in spite of the implications of the Statute rather than 
because of them. To fret over the rags and tatters of residual sovereignty 
at Westminster, which survived only because they were not specifically 
abolished by the Statute, was a task for those who did not regard the 
Commonwealth witha generous eye. In this context Botha, most generous 
of men, said of Hertzog the legal precisian: ‘He was like a bridegroom who 
spent his honeymoon debating what to do if the bride should prove unfaith- 
ful’. But since Hertzog was the trusted leader of a party which had some 
right to call itself ‘National’, and since hewas a man of talent, prudence, and 
honour, we must not dismiss his point of view as worthless on the grounds 
that he was a grudging, jealous partner in the Commonwealth. He re- 
turned to South Africa in 1926, after the conference that adopted the 
Balfour Declaration, to announce to his constituents: ‘The old British 
Empire is no more’. What, to his rigid mind, seemed disintegration, 
seemed something quite other to his fellow-South African, the philosopher 
of Holism. To General Smuts, the Balfour Declaration meant integration, 
the creation of a greater synthesis. And between these two points of view 
we may discern the two contrary political tendencies of our age. 

On the one hand we live in a world where Nationalism—the agitation 
for autonomy—self-determination—is the strongest of political emotions, 
the most unanswerable of political demands, springing from the depths of 
the human heart, enlisting heroic endeavour and sacrifice—yet a political 
concept without a logical basis. A cause for which men will readily die, 

but which they are quite unable to define. I have not yet succeeded in 
finding a better definition of a ‘nation’ than that it is a group of persons 
who suppose themselves to be a nation, in which case self-determination 
means no more than chaos come again. 

On the other hand we live in a world where, daily, it becomes plainer 


1H. of C. Deb., vol. 259, coll. 1195-6. The amendment which would have altered the 
character of the Bill was negatived by 360 votes to 50 (see H. of C. Deb., vol. 260, col. 353). 
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that no small group can be independent, where the slogan of the Irish 
Nationalists—Sinn Fein, ‘ourselves alone’—is silly and irrelevant, where 
the mark of the great progressive nations is their rejection of national 
exclusiveness in favour of a thousand links, ties, concessions, and associa- 
tions with other peoples, combinations that whittle away sovereignty for 
the common needs of a world which modern science has made so much 
smaller. 

If we merely observe the progress of nationalism without being able— 
as Burke put it—‘to be right in our speculation upon the cause of it’, we 
may write ourselves down as part of the ‘generality of people who are fifty 
years behindhand in our politics’. It may be a corrective to observe that 
this nationalism was the driving force of the last century; that the great 
Powers of today achieved their greatness when passing through a national- 
ist phase; that they seem now to be losing some of their more blatant self- 
consciousness about it ; are more willing to take their own national idiosyn- 
cracies for granted; while the backward peoples (fifty years behind the 
times) are set upon national self-determination just when their more for- 
ward fellows are beginning to look for something better. But the generality 
of people will have their way and to speak against the principle of self- 
determination is waste of breath. Idle to march, as the King in Love’s 
Labour Lost says, against: 


The huge army of the world’s desires. 


More profitable to consider the antithesis, the growth of supra-national 
combinations, and there I shall find myself on delicate ground. When we 
were young we were told that the Crown was the keystone that bound up 
the arch of the Commonwealth. Many an essay and many a lecture in the 
days of Dominion status harped upon the virtue of the Crown, without 
which—as we supposed—the Dominions would not hold together. 

We now know that this was not a correct analysis. No one who spent 
the year 1953 in England (or the year 1954 in Australia) is likely to under- 
estimate the true and beneficent influence of the Crown in its own sphere, 
and I should be deeply distressed if any word of mine implied that I was 
not a loyal subject. But the Crown, in which was vested the residue of 
sovereignty that could be exercised over the constituent parts of the 
empire, no longer retains any such power as between the full members of 
the Commonwealth. The Crown is indeed a link but no longer a con- 
stitutional link. Nor is it wise to count too much upon the immaterial 
quality called loyalty. People still use the word in a condescending spirit. 
‘The New Zealanders are so loyal’, they say. Or ‘The Indian Princes were 
loyal, anyhow’. This is rather galling to the New Zealanders and, for all I 
know, to the Indian Princes too. It is the spirit that annoyed Benjamin 
Franklin two hundred years ago, when he said: ‘Every man in England 
seems to consider himself as a piece of a sovereign over America; seems to 
jostle himself into the throne of the King’. If the New Zealanders love and 
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revere the Queen it is not because she is our Queen but because she is their 
Queen, and the less she appears as the symbol of a vanishing residue of 
constitutional sovereignty the better they will like her. 

Fifty years ago this distinction was not well understood, but one of the 
fundamental changes in these years has been a better understanding of 
the psychology of the unconscious. We are now disposed to take the 
mystique of monarchy as something quite rational in its own mode, one 
of.those matters that the heart understands so much better than the head. 
This loyalty that springs freely out of the heart is something that can be 
shared; it springs alike in an Australian and in an English breast, but it 
can never be taught or imposed or argued into existence. As Professor 
Nicholas Mansergh has so lucidly pointed out on more than one occasion 
it was an error in the psychology of politics to impose the mystique of 
monarchy upon those Dominions that didn’t want it because they did not 
respond to it emotionally. And the influence of the Crown, so dear to us, 
so beneficent in its effect upon our relations with New Zealand, for ex- 
ample, may perhaps have been an obstacle in the way of reconciliation 
with Ireland. But, whether a help or a hindrance, it is not a constitutional 
necessity, as Mr Nehru has demonstrated by maintaining the position of 
the Republic of India as a Commonwealth member. 

The Crown, in its constitutional capacity, has abdicated its co-ordinat- 
ing functions in respect of the separate members of the Commonwealth; 
but, what matters more, it has shown a readiness—almost an anxiety—to 
abdicate such forms of authority as happen to survive as soon as any 
member asks for an adjustment. Is not this the phenomenon which Marx 
and Lenin foretold, the tendency which Stalin struggled to reverse—the 
withering-away of the super-State? ,The Commonwealth has ceased to be 
an empire, and in so doing it has ceased to be a political unit in any sense 
known to the political scientists. The relation between the members needs 
now to be described in non-political terms. For what we see today is 
something which, according to the terminology of politics, ought to have 
disintegrated, something which our enemies and ill-wishers for years past 
have supposed to be on the brink of disintegration, but which, to those 
who ‘are capable of comparing and digesting what passes before their eyes’, 
is manifestly integrated, though in a different mode, as firmly as ever 
before. How unlike this is to the survival of those ‘ghost-empires’ which 
my senior colleague, Professor Toynbee, has classified with such learning 
and penetration, phantoms whose forms and symbols and pretences sur- 
vived long after the realities had passed away. 


1 ‘A still more remarkable testimony to the tenacity of the belief in the immortality of 
universal states is the paradoxical practice of evoking their ghosts after they have proved 
themselves mortal by expiring. The ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad was thus resuscitated 
in the shape of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo, the Roman Empire in the two rival shapes 
of the Holy Roman Empire . .. and the East Roman Empire...’ Arnold J. Toynbee, A 
Study of History (London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1954), vol. VII, p. 19. 
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It would be easy to say, since self-determination and democracy are 
the fashionable cure-alls for the ills of society, that the process of the 
Empire-Commonwealth is simply a movement towards an ideal system of 
pure democracy, but this, I venture to think, narrows and belittles the 
picture of a far more interesting development. The ‘Mother of Parlia- 
ments’ has indeed given birth to a large progeny all over the world, both 
within and without the boundaries of our present Commonwealth, and 
more are likely to come to birth. So popular is the achievement of a 
parliamentary constitution that those who have attained to possession of 
a new one, and still more those who are consumed with jealousy because 
they have not yet attained to one, tend to credit this democratic organ 
with powers it never possessed in the mother-country. We did not achieve 
a high standard of life, universal education, and a welfare State in this 
country as a consequence of universal suffrage. On the contrary, we 
committed ourselves to the adventure of universal suffrage because we 
had a high standard of life and a widely-diffused education. 

Look back on the history of British India—a story which I recall with 
a deep sense of pride in the work of my fellow-countrymen, and one in 
which the most recent chapter has had a happy ending. Grievous mistakes 
of course were made by all the dvamatis personae; and we professors who 
find it all in books ‘where everything is settled for us’ can now indulge in 
the pleasure of being wise after the event. What, can we suggest, might 
have been more smoothly managed? Perhaps the Indianization of the 
public services might, with advantage, have been taken a great deal 
faster, so that the leaders of the Indian peoples were drawn into the real 
tasks of government a great deal sooner. As it was, they were relegated 
to the barren, disruptive, occupation of playing politics in the National 
Congress. And young men with talent and legitimate ambition in Africa 
today, watching the progress of independent India—admiring, as well 
they may, the career of Mr Nehru—are led to suppose that the Indian 
nation was created by inflammatory speeches and persistent opposition. 

This great portent, the revival of India (which, with the contemporary 
portent, the revival of China, are the most astonishing events in this 
astonishing century) is too vast and complex a phenomenon, too deeply 
rooted in history, for me to dispose of in a few words. Turn instead to 
Canada, the prototype of all the Commonwealth members; and, surely, 
her history is one of the glories of our age. As a task of pioneering, the 
opening-up of the Far West and of the Far North in Canada has been a 
harder and more heroic work than the straightforward development of the 
Western Prairie, south of the 49th Parallel. 

How did the Canadian statesmen succeed in ‘binding together these 
remote regions in a tie of loyalty’? By improving communications. With- 
out a bold railway policy there would have been no Dominion, and with- 
out a bold lending policy in the City of London there would have been no 
railways. The art of politics was also necessary. If John A. Macdonald 
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had not been as skilful at man-management as any politician that ever 
lived, the conflicting interests would never have been mobitized in favour 
of confederation. But these are the politics of the new age, constructive 
activities which would only have been delayed and confused by agitation, 
slogans, rhetoric, and mass-meetings. 

Canada is a completely artificial unit, devised, planned, and brought 
into being by practical men who knew just what they wanted to do—and 
did it. The nationalist fervour came afterwards. So with South Africa. 
The maker of South Africa was Milner, who, coldly, even contemptuously, 
organized her, providing local government, State education, health ser- 
vices, an agricultural department, an immigration department, and a 
sound financial system to maintain them all—thus creating the establish- 
ment that the political parties struggle to get possession of today. If this 
is so in South Africa, how much more is it so in Nigeria, which has no 
traditional history, no natural frontiers, no indigenous dominant race, 
which had no unity whatever until Lugard built the railway from Lagos to 
the northern savannas. 

Let nobody suppose that I am in any way decrying the importance of 
these countries by speaking of them in this way. Most nation-States came 
into existence by administrative action—England for example. The five 
shires of Wessex under King Alfred the Great may be described as a tribal 
confederation that might have matured as a nation-State (if it had not 
been too small to survive). It was incorporated, at one time, into the 
Scandinavian empire of King Canute, at another time into the dominions 
of the Duke of Normandy, then again into the dominions of the Count of 
Anjou. It might well have emerged as a maritime State, like the Ottoman 
Empire, straddled across the Narrow Seas, had not our Norman and Plan- 
tagenet Kings given South Britain a compact administrative system, and 
had not accordingly a nation-State emerged with frontiers extended as far 
as their writ would run. Whether Wales should be administered as part of 
England, whether Newfoundland should not, long ago, have been incor- 
porated into Canada, whether New Zealand may not, some day, find it 
convenient to join the Australian Commonwealth, whether the partition 
of Bengal is inevitable, whether Nigeria should not be a federation of nine 
or ten small States: these are questions which might be answered quite 
differently but for historical accidents. They will never be answered with- 
out emotion since no one can rid himself of a sense of identity. If the 
group-feeling exists it cannot be uprooted. But it can be softened by a 
merger into a larger group, as the jealousy between Lancashire and York- 
shire which once led to civil war in this island has been softened. And 
that is what the British Commonwealth is for. 

Turn from the thesis of nationalism and democracy to the antithesis of 
international organization; from the attempts—unsuccessful hitherto— 
at making a political super-State to the quiet, unobtrusive, dull chores 
of world-government. Have not the Universal Postal Union, the Inter- 
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national Telecommunications Union—institutions which really work— 
more to tell us than the League of Nations, which failed, or even than the 
United Nations, which has not yet fulfilled the hopes of its promoters? 
Here too in this larger sphere, politics is the activity that divides while 
administration is the activity that unites men and nations. 


I look, therefore, to a Commonwealth which has shed its political past, 
which relies upon no historic loyalties but is integrated by hard material 
common factors. 

Begin with the simple undeniable fact that it is literally bound together 
in a network of rust-proof wires. A hundred years ago, when the Royal 
Navy really ruled the waves, when half the ocean trade of the world was 
carried in British ships, modern commerce was brought into existence by 
transmarine telegraphy—almost a British monopoly. The shipping was 
routed and the trade developed along the cable-routes; and the coaling- 
stations which fuelled the trade were founded at the cable-stations. 
Merchant-bankers, insurance brokers, importing houses placed them- 
selves where the trade flowed—at the points to which the trade must flow. 
Trunk-railways, almost all in those days financed with British money and 
engineered with British skill, ran inland from the cable-stations, and thus 
brought into existence the modern world. 

Those happy days when Britain played so beneficent a part in exploit- 
ing the unused resources of the world have passed away. Nationalism, 
often an unwise and shortsighted Nationalism, has deprived us—and the 
other parties, no less—of many benefits produced by British commerce, 
but the world-wide network of communications is still intact. Was it not 
the overriding factor in the defeat of German sea-power in the first world 
war and still a dominant factor in the second? Now—Cables have become 
Cables and Wireless. Study, then, the routes of beam-wireless and see how 
far they are obliged to conform to the general lines of trade and com- 
merce established long ago by British sea-power. The Commonwealth is 
still a network of trading and communication links. Is not this something 
worth remembering, even when political sovereignty has withered away? 

If commerce must pass along the old British-made trade-routes, must 
not defensive strategy dispose its forces to cover them? I next ask whether 
the British Commonwealth is any longer a strategic unit? The fall of 
Singapore in 1942 gave the death-blow to something, to an older con- 
ception of an empire made and guarded by the Royal Navy. Has any 
strategic unity survived in a Commonwealth which has permitted several 
of its members to stand neutral while the others were at war? Or ina 
Commonwealth whose members can engage in private defensive pacts, like 
the Anzus Treaty, with foreign countries? Exclude political considerations 
and the regional pacts will be seen as additions of strength, not as evidence 
of weakness. In a group which holds together only to co-operate in 
practical matters, the wider it can extend its activity the better. Nothing 
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gives me more satisfaction in contemplating the New Commonwealth than 
the prospect of the ‘bridge’ countries—Canada a ‘bridge’ with the United 
States and the dollar area; India a bridge with renascent Asia. 

And when you are in the habit of co-operation, when you have an in- 
formation exchange in London (for that is what the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, broadly speaking, is), where the High Commissioners 
regularly meet round a table with British Ministers of the Crown, where 
innumerable conferences are arranged at high and low levels, where con- 
fidential dispatches provide the overseas governments with information 
more copious and more private than that supplied to any foreign Power, 
co-operation is ten times easier than among suspicious nation-States hold- 
ing each other at a diplomatic arms’-length. It is typical of the whole 
Commonwealth atmosphere that, while India, Pakistan, and South Africa 
are, in the world of diplomacy, on very poor terms, in all the other far 
more serviceable functions of social life they co-operate freely through the 
Commonwealth channels. 

If there is not a simple single plan of Commonwealth defence, embrac- 
ing all its members and no non-members, there are, on the other hand, 
many schemes for practical co-operation in military training and equip- 
ment, and many friendly conversations among commanders trained in the 
same tradition. 

Similarly if we turn to another range of social operations—to finance 
and currency—we see at once that the Commonwealth is not, and cannot 
be,a self-contained economic unit. In both contexts, strategic and financial, 
we can take Canada as our example; in both, Canada is a ‘bridge’ country 
within and without the Commonwealth system. Not even the vehemence 
of the most celebrated of Canadian journalists can persuade us to join in a 
crusade for a compact economic empire, while Canada, the richest and 
most progressive of the old Dominions, is firmly fixed outside the sterling 
area. But again the Commonwealth provides a medium in which notions 
of economic co-operation will easily grow. Would not a social investigation 
of the ramifications of trade within the sterling area throw some interest- 
ing light upon Commonwealth co-operation? I mean something more than 
a statistical analysis—a study of ways-and-means, what types of goods 
pass, in response to what social demands, by what routes and in whose 
ships is the trade carried, and how are payments made in daily practice? 
I think it would reveal a close contexture of commercial and financial links, 
held together by long-standing friendly agreements between merchants, 
tradesmen, bankers, organized in the same way, maintaining the same 
standards of conduct, and thoroughly understanding one another. Would 
not such a picture of a Commonwealth of shopkeepers then reveal the 
strength of its grip upon the world of trade outside the sterling area as 
well? Would it not appear that business connexions of that social type 
penetrated Canada also? The classic way of organizing British trade— 
ever since the days when the Merchants of the Staple placed their visible 
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symbol of a woolsack in the House of Lords—has been to form independent 
trading-associations which resist government control, but which freely 
and openly exercise what pressure they can upon the Members of Parlia- 
ment. Such bodies, I mean, as the West India Committee, with its two 
centuries of respectable history, founded to further the common interest 
of the planters in the colonies and the West India merchants in London. 
While sturdily maintaining their independence, such bodies as this, and 
there are several others, inevitably acquire at least a consultative part in 
framing public policy. A Minister would be foolish indeed if he acted 
without taking them into account. The British Producers’ Commonwealth 
Organization with its offshoot, the Overseas Employers’ Federation, are 
typical of the sort of associations which form the fabric of our society, the 
people with whom Her Majesty’s Trade Commissioners must deal, the 
people who can ventilate grievances or provide technical information 
through their sympathizers in Parliament. There are, of course, many 
other such societies for furthering relations with this or that foreign 
country—as there should be, but none with the stability, the rich tissue 
of associations, the sure faith in the future that is to be found among 
Commonwealth organizations. 

The conferences of Prime Ministers are occasions where problems are 
discussed informally, as among friends, not as at the United Nations where 
words are weighed, and contacts soured with suspicion or preserved in a 
deep-freeze of protocol. One explanation of the Commonwealth amity is 
that all these parliamentarians are bred in the same tradition, work to the 
same procedure, and respect the same common-law rights. Any effort of 
the Westminster legislature to dominate the others would be hotly re- 
sented. Nu proposal for closer parliamentary union would get a hearing. 
But when these men meet at the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, it is joyful to see them dwelling together in amity. 

Common standards of conduct are no small matter. There was an old 
radical in the eighteenth century, Major Cartwright, who gloated over the 
independence of the United States, which, he supposed, had been an 
empire held down by force. ‘Let it be the peculiar glory’, he said, ‘of this 
free, this enlightened, this Christian Kingdom to extend the influence of 
her religion and her laws, not the limits of her Empire’. Note that he 
says: ‘the influence of her religion and laws’ and makes no claim to extend 
the religion and the laws themselves. Is not that extension of influence 
precisely what has happened in India and is happening in Africa? 

I shall not embark upon the task of assessing Christianity as a factor 
in the story of our Empire. All who know Africa today must admit that, 
without the voluntary effort of the missionaries, there would have been no 
education and little progress in many territories; and if the missionaries 
were withdrawn today education there still would be crippled—the in- 

1 Quoted by Vincent T. Harlow in The Founding of the Second British Empire (London, 


Longmans, Green, 1952), vol. I., p. 212. 
L 
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fluence of Christian teaching spreads far beyond the ranks of the Churches’ 
converts. At this stage of history when Indian thought seems likely to 
react upon the West, we should not forget how Modern Liberal Hinduism 
has been cross-fertilized by Christianity. Wherever the English language 
is spoken, or taught, it carries with it some notions that are implicit in 
every page of our literature—‘the tongue that Shakespeare spoke’. We 
need not fear for its survival or for the message it carries. 

I believe that there has never been in our imperial history a more 
pregnant State paper than Macaulay’s Minute on Indian Education. Even 
before it was adopted as the plan for extending Western knowledge to 
‘Colonial’ Asia, he had foreseen the destiny of the British-Indian Empire 
very much as it eventually came about. “The sceptre may pass away 
from us’, he said, but ‘there is an empire exempt from all natural causes of 
decay . . . the imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our litera- 
ture and our laws’. (And we must remember that the word ‘arts’ then 
meant much what we say when we speak of our ‘skills’.) 

Though we have admitted that the process of Indianizing the services 
moved too slowly, that it moved at all, that it became possible, was the 
measure of the progress of higher education, the development, that is to 
say, of twenty large universities. The demand that we should ‘quit India’ 
made sense only because there was a cadre of educated Indians standing 
ready to take the places of the expatriate Englishmen. Can we doubt that 
an equally urgent demand will be made to us to ‘quit’ in several new parts 
of tropical Africa—and as we may think prematurely? The real problem is 
not political power in Africa, it is technical efficiency in Africa, the 
problem of doing much more rapidly what was so slowly achieved, after 
Macaulay’s Minute, in India. India seems pretty well provided with in- 
stitutes of higher education. Such great and well-equipped universities as 
Calcutta, which has more students than the University of London, such 
research bodies as the Institute of Science at Bangalore, are evidence of 
India’s academic standing. When we note that the Indian universities 
turn out annually about 35,000 graduates it seems a very great number, 
twice as many as are turned out from the universities of England and 
Wales, yet relatively it is far too few. We are often warned that England 
has not enough institutes of higher education. Here about one in 3,000 of 
the population graduates annually at a university; in India the pro- 
portion is about one in 10,000, while in Nigeria, that great populous 
African land, it is not much more than one in half a million. In the African 
colonies, though mass-literacy is moving fast, higher education is rudi- 
mentary. If I were asked to say what is the most important development 
in British Tropical Africa of late years, I should not choose the growth of 
self-governing institutions; I should say the foundation of university 
colleges at Achimota, Ibadan, Makerere, and Khartoum, the enlarge- 


1 The Works of Lord Macaulay, ‘Speech in the House of Commons, 10 July, 1833’ 
(London, Longmans, Green, 1898), vol. 1, p. 586. 
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ment of the old college at Fourah Bay, the plans for a multi-racial uni- 
versity in Rhodesia (at a cost to the British tax-payer of about £6 millicn 
—so far). 

The expense (to our pockets) is enormous in terms of the number of 
students. At this moment they have only about 2,000 full-time students 
among the six of them. Progress is limited by lack of funds, lack of 
teachers, and lack of high-school students sufficiently grounded to benefit 
by a university course. But a university must acquire its own momentum. 
Higher education cannot be mass-produced in haste, as can mere literacy ; 
and without higher education no State can be truly self-governing. 

Why then this long digression into educational policy? Because the 
pattern of education determines the pattern of society, and education on 
the English (or Scottish) model has fixed, and will fix, the nature of the 
Commonwealth. When the Indian system evolved universities they were 
founded on the model of the University of London, primarily an examin- 
ing body rather than a teaching body. And if Calcutta graduates in law 
or medicine for example were to rank professionally with graduates of 
London, the examination standard had to be comparable. 

Among those non-political institutions which really hold the Common- 
wealth together I think none more valuable and more simply practical 
than the Association of Commonwealth Universities. This Senate of the 
Republic of Letters is not concerned with political disputes between 
emergent nations. It is deeply concerned with professional standards, 
and is often able to arrange promotions and transfers from one university 
to another as though national jealousies did not exist. The eighty mem- 
bers of the Association (ranging from Aberdeen to the Witwatersrand) 
agree upon a standard of attainment for admission to universities, a 
standard of attainment for the qualification to practise a learned pro- 
fession. The Cambridge Senior is the norm among school-leaving examina- 
tions, as anyone may learn by studying the advertisements for school- 
leaving jobs in any colonial newspaper; the London External Degree is 
the norm among graduation tests. The new university colleges, at home 
and overseas, begin by preparing candidates for London External Degrees 
and do not presume to give degrees of their own until they can guarantee, 
to a critical outside public, that their degrees are equivalent to London 
degrees when it comes to finding jobs. 

The power of an educational system is so great that we see throughout 
the Commonwealth the same sort of qualification required for a surgeon, 
a lawyer, an architect, a constructional engineer, an accountant, a sur- 
veyor, a senior civil servant, a university teacher, an ecologist, a statis- 
tician, or any other of the scientific experts who make the modern world 
go round. I find myself upon the point of saying that the Commonwealth, 
once an empire of power, became an empire of commerce, and seems likely 
to become an area of culture. I shall admit this analysis of my point of 
view only if I may reverse the emphasis. It is hard to picture a successful 
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field of commerce except where there is mental as well as physical com- 
munication—common knowledge in short; and if we speak of an area of 
culture which happens to coincide with an area of highly-developed trade, 
the two concepts cannot easily be distinguished. The culture will be that 
of a free society, and a commercial society, and the common knowledge 
that extends through all its members will be practical, professional, and 
technical—the kind of knowledge which is power. A principle of action 
diffused through all the members, to the mutual advantage of all, not 
forcibly directed from any centre, is an ideal worthy of a people who take 
pride in being called a nation of shopkeepers. Perhaps the Commonwealth 
Relations Office which exists to help people to co-operate freely may yet 
come to be thought an ideal government department. 

If we look forward into the future what sort of a Commonwealth do 
we hope to see? A group, I suppose, of at least twelve members all in 
loose political combination but in firm and complex social combination. 
In addition to the eight existing members, among whom Britain’s pre- 
dominance will be the geographical fact that she lies at the centre from 
which the lines of communication radiate, we may expect a Caribbean 
Dominion, perhaps two West African Dominions, a Federal Dominion of 
Nyasaland and the Rhodesias, and a Greater Malaya in some form or 
other. Even, dare I hint it, some sort of East African Federation. No one 
supposes that this consummation is to be reached easily or without friction ; 
everyone allows that if we include all these we may, very reluctantly, shed 
members who do not want to stay with us; though it is difficult to see what 
material advantage they will gain by resignation. 

If we suppose that the binding force of the Commonwealth is withering 
away and that it is held together only by intangibles, emotional factors, 
withdrawal from the Commonwealth could be lightly considered by those 
who did not feel the emotions. I should like to suggest that precisely the 
opposite may be true. The Commonwealth is held together by hard, 
practical realities; and from these realities new loyalties may grow. 

When General Smuts was an optimistic young man he once said to 
Lord Milner: ‘History writes the word ‘‘Reconciliation’”’ over all her 
quarrels’. 1 May it be true! In the Commonwealth, at least, the door is 
always open to political reconciliation, even between India and Pakistan, 
even between England and Ireland. And the thousand, plain, matter-of- 


fact habits and associations that they have in common tend continually 
to draw them closer together. 


Inaugural Lecture, Abe Bailey Chair of British Commonwealth Relations, 
Chatham House 21 December 1954 


1 The Milner Papers: South Africa 1897-9 (London, Cassell, 1931), vol. 11, p. 542. 








TOYNBEE’S STUDY OF HISTORY 
THE PLACE OF CIVILIZATIONS IN HISTORY 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


N OW that Dr Toynbee’s Study of History has been completed by the 


publication of the last four volumes (making ten in all), it is pos- 

sible for us to take a comprehensive view of the whole work and to 
form some opinion on its significance and value. But this is not an easy 
task. One cannot lightly pass judgement on a work of 6,000 pages which 
has been written with so much erudition and conviction. Nor can one get 
much help from the judgement of others working in the same field, for they 
hardly exist, at least in this country. 

What strikes one at first sight is the fact that the work on the one hand 
has been a great popular success, especially in the United States, and that, 
on the other, it has been judged unsympathetically, and often harshly, by 
the professional historians, especially in this country. This is perhaps not 
surprising, since, hitherto, civilizations have not been regarded as proper 
subjects for historical study. History has concerned itself with nations and 
empires, with States and institutions; while the study of civilization has 
been left to philosophers and sociologists. 

This system answered well enough in the past, when the historians were 
concerned almost entirely with the States of the European world which all 
shared the same tradition of civilization, and when the study of the oriental 
world was treated as a part of colonial history. But today this is no longer 
possible. Modern history has to take account of the conflicts and contacts 
between civilizations, as much as, or even more than, of those between the 
European nations. The ordinary man of today wants to know something 
about these great world societies which have now become the protagonists 
in the historical drama and the ordinary history book does very little to 
help him. That is the obvious justification of Dr Toynbee’s study and one 
of the main reasons for its wide popularity. For whether we agree or dis- 
agree with his conclusions we must, I think, admit that the study of history 
ought to include the study of civilizations, and that a history which con- 
fines itself to the study of the States and peoples of Western Europe and 
America is both partial and incomplete. 

If Dr Toynbee had undertaken a comparative study of the existing 
civilizations of the East and the West and their antecedents, he would have 
been performing a very valuable service. Actually, however, he has done 
much more than this. He has attempted a study of all the civilizations that 
ever existed, in order to discover the laws that determine their rise and fall, 
and the prospects of civilization in the future. Now this is just what Oswald 
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Spengler attempted to do more than thirty years ago and, in spite of the 
pronounced difference between the temperament and philosophy of the 
two writers, Toynbee’s theory, in its original form, bears considerable 
resemblances to Spengler’s morphology of culture. Both writers agree in 
their denial of the unity of civilization, and both regard civilizations as 
autonomous entities which are sharply distinguished from one another and 
from the world of primitive societies out of which they presumably arose. 
But while Toynbee regards his twenty-one civilizations as units of the same 
species which are philosophically equivalent and contemporaneous, he does 
not go so far as Spengler, who treats his cultures as organisms in the full 
biological sense, so that ‘the history of a culture is the exact counterpart of 
the history of an individual human being or of an animal or of a tree or of a 
flower’. 

One cannot but be impressed by the unflinching logic with which 
Spengler worked out his theory or by the verve and style with which he 
expounded it. Yet the whole brilliant construction is vitiated by an obvi- 
ous fallacy. If cultures are completely self-contained microcosms, each 
with its own art and religion and philosophy and science which are unique 
and incommunicable, how can the historian ever get outside his own cul- 
ture and see the whole process from outside? Thus Spengler’s philosophy 
of history is self-refuting. He shows how the individual can never, under 
any circumstances, transcend the limits of the culture to which he belongs 
and at the same time he breaks his own law by a titanic attempt to look 
at all the cultures of the world from outside and to discover the universal 
law which governs their rise and fall and the whole evolution of their life 
cycles. 

Toynbee recognizes the absurdity of this philosophical tour de force; 
and though he does the same thing in a different way, he never attempts to 
deny the existence of elements that are common to all the civilizations, or 
the fact that science and ethics transcend the limitations of the individual 
civilization. But in that case it is difficult to see how the twenty-one 
civilizations can be regarded as in any sense equivalent, since it is obvious 
that they do not all stand on the same level with regard to their scientific 
achievement or their ethical development. Granted that every civilization 
is an intelligible field of study which deserves to be studied for its own sake 
as a whole and not merely on account of the contributions it may have 
made to some other civilization, this does not make all civilizations philo- 
sophically equivalent, any more than the fact that we study States as 
autonomous political entities need imply that they are all equal to one 
another in political value and social development. 

Thus in reading Dr Toynbee’s early volumes, I was always perplexed 
by the difficulty of reconciling the moral absolutism of his judgements with 
the cultural relativism of his theory. But this difficulty, at least, has now 
been solved by the publication of his four concluding volumes. For in the 
first of these new volumes, in the parts which are devoted to the subject of 
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Universal States and Universal Churches, he introduces the new principle 
which marks a fundamental modification of his earlier views and involves 
the transformation of his Study of History from a relativist phenomenology 
of equivalent cultures, after the fashion of Spengler, into a unitary philo- 
sophy of history comparable to that of the idealist philosophers of the 
nineteenth century. 

This change, which was already foreshadowed in the fifth volume, 
marks the abandonment of his original theory of the philosophical equiva- 
lence of the civilizations and the introduction of a qualitative principle 
embodied in the Higher Religions which are regarded as representative of 
a higher species of society, and which stand in the same relation to the 
civilizations as the latter to the primitive societies. Thus Toynbee’s theory 
of history ceases to be cyclical, like Spengler’s, and becomes a progressive 
series of four world stages ascending from primitive societies, through the 
primary and secondary civilizations to the higher religions in which history 
finds its ultimate goal. In his own words the study of history reaches ‘a 
point at which the civilizations in their turn, like the parochial states of the 
Modern Western World at the outset of our investigation, have ceased to 
constitute intelligible fields of study for us and have forfeited their his- 
torical significance except in so far as they minister to the progress of 
Religion’ (v. v1, p. 449). 

This is a revolutionary change, and to appreciate its full significance 
we must study the more elaborate table of civilizations and religions 
arrayed in serial order in Table 7 to Volume vit which shows the way 
in which Dr Toynbee’s new theory transforms his original scheme of 
twenty-one independent equivalent culture cycles. It is arranged in six 
stages: 


1. The Primitive Societies which are legion. 

2. The Primary Civilizations which are now seven instead of five owing to 
the addition of the newly discovered archaic civilizations of the Indus Valley 
and Northern China. 

3. The eight Secondary Civilizations, which are derived from the primary 
ones through their dominant minorities or through the external proletariats; 
these are the Hellenic, the Syriac, the Hittite, the Babylonic, the Indic, and the 
Sinic (or classical Chinese) in the Old World, and the Yucatic and Mexic in the 
New. 

4. The Higher Religions which are apparently twelve in number, ranging 
from Christianity and Islam to the worship of Isis and Osiris. 

5. The eight Tertiary Civilizations of which our own is one, and which also 
include two other Christian civilizations, Russian and Eastern Orthodox, two 
Muslim ones—Iranic and Arabic, two in the Far East, and India. 

6. Finally there are the Secondary Higher Religions which developed out of 
the Tertiary Civilizations and include about a dozen later oriental religious 
movements, like Sikhism, the Brahmo Samaj, Bahaiism, and so forth. 


This elaborate classification of civilizations and religions is extremely 
complex and it requires considerable study before we can understand it in 
detail. But this at least is clear, it means that the cyclical movements by 
which the civilizations rise and fall are not the whole of history. They are 
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subordinated to a higher principle of spiritual universality represented by 
the world religions. Thus history becomes once more progressive and pur- 
posive—a process of spiritual evolution such as Hegel and the other nine- 
teenth-century idealist philosophers of history had conceived. 

Now this view is much nearer to the ordinary man’s idea of history 
than the Spenglerian relativist theory. For though we may have aban- 
doned the thoroughgoing optimism of the nineteenth-century doctrine of 
progress, we still find it hard to abandon a belief in the unity of history and 
in the existence of some common standard by which the achievements and 
failures of the different civilizations can be judged. And the same, I think, 
is true of the historians, for though they have lost Lord Acton’s sublime 
vision of a universal history, which is something different from the com- 
bined history of all countries and which enlightens the mind and illu- 
minates the soul, they nevertheless still believe in the unity of history and 
are almost unanimous in their rejection of a thoroughgoing historical 
relativism in the style of Herr Spengler. 

Nevertheless I do not think that either the man in the street or the pro- 
fessional historian is likely to accept Dr Toynbee’s philosophy of history in 
its final form. It is too abstruse and learned for the former and too specu- 
lative and ideological for the latter. Few historians will be prepared to 
accept the system of classification by which he arrives at his total of 
twenty-three civilizations. It seems arbitrary to create three distinct 
civilizations out of the three or four successive phases of Chinese culture 
and the same may be said of his three Christian civilizations—the Western, 
the Eastern Orthodox, and the Russian Orthodox. If all these are to be 
classified as distinct civilizations why should the civilization of Korea be 
identified with that of Japan, or the very distinctive culture of Tibet or of 
Burma and Siam be denied any separate place in the list? One would have 
imagined that Russia was closer to Europe, and Muslim Persia to Muslim 
Syria than Tibet or Burma were to India. 

Most of all, however, the historian is likely to object to Dr Toynbee’s 
view of the supersession of the Tertiary Civilizations by the Higher Reli- 
gions. According to this theory civilization has fulfilled its purpose during 
its secondary phase by the production of the Higher Religions. By doing 
so civilization, he says, had exhausted its mandate and had been replaced 
by a new and higher form of society—the Universal Churches. Thus the 
Tertiary Civilizations have no historical function: they are superfluous 
repetitions of an earlier historical phase and have no intrinsic value for the 
historian. As he explains (in Volume 11, p. 448) the historical process 
consists of four phases and four phases only—(z) Primitive Societies, 
(2) Primary Civilizations, (3) Secondary Civilizations, and (4) Higher 
Religions. 

Now I cannot imagine any view more likely to arouse the antagonism 
of the average historian. For these Tertiary Civilizations are the main 
fields of historic research in its modern scientific form. If, as Toynbee says, 
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these Tertiary Civilizations are ‘now right out of the picture’ (v. viI, p. 449), 
for the purposes of his study, that is enough to condemn his theory of 
history in the eyes of the historians. 

It is certainly difficult to believe that these recent and contemporary 
civilizations are more devoid of historical significance than the Hittite 
civilization or the civilization of Yucatan. Nor is Dr Toynbee altogether 
consistent in this respect, since it is to these Tertiary Civilizations—espe- 
cially to the two Islamic cultures and the three Christian ones—that a very 
large part of his study of history is devoted; and though much of what he 
says of modern Western civilization is negative and critical, it is not 
altogether so. There is still enough left on the credit side to justify a claim 
to historical significance. 

Certainly I would agree with Dr Toynbee against perhaps the majority 
of modern historians in his central theme that civilization exists to serve 
religion and not religion to serve civilization. But this does not mean that 
civilization must wither away and be replaced by a church, in the same way 
as the State withers away and is replaced by the classless society in the 
Marxian theory of history. So long as human life exists on earth, there 
must be civilizations and cultures, and the fact that a civilization accepts 
the truth of a world religion does not necessarily transform it into a church. 

Moreover I do not think that Dr Toynbee’s reduction of history to 
theology (to borrow an expression from Roger Bacon) will meet with any 
more favour from the theologians and the students of comparative religion, 
than it has done from the historians. In fact the criticisms of the theo- 
logians will follow somewhat similar lines to those ot the historians. As the 
latter find it difficult to accept his list of civilizations, so the former will 
boggle at his lists of the primary and secondary religions. In the first place 
it is difficult to see why he limits his category of Living Religions to four 
only: Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and Mahayana Buddhism. There are 
few students of religion who would deny the right of Judaism to be reck- 
oned as a living religion. And in the case of Buddhism, it seems arbitrary 
to exclude that form of Buddhism which is still the dominant religion of 
Ceylon and Burma and Siam and Cambodia and which actually seems far 
more living at the present day than the Mahayana form of the religion, 
which is now almost moribund in China and Korea and survives only in 
Japan and Tibet and Nepal. 

And if it seems unjustifiable to reduce religion to these four examples 
the theologian is likely to be even more critical of Dr Toynbee’s attempt to 
reduce these four to one by a process of psychological interpretation and 
theological syncretism. It is easy to understand that Dr Toynbee’s aban- 
donment of the relativist principle of the philosophical equivalence of 
civilizations should make him look to the higher religions in order to find a 
principle which will unify his study. For as he writes, ‘The history of 
Religion appears to be unitary and progressive by contrast with the mul- 
tiplicity and repetitiveness of the histories of civilizations’ (v. 11, pp. 425-6). 
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But when he goes beyond this and seeks to prove the substantial identity of 
all the existing forms of higher religion, he is over-simplifying the picture 
and is giving way to the temptation to force the evidence in order to make 
it fit in with his theories. 

For if there were difficulties in his original thesis of the philosophical 
equivalence of civilizations, the objections to the theological equivalence 
of the higher religions are even more serious. In the study of civilizations, 
the historian is dealing with a field which is subject to temporal and spatial 
limitations and can be judged by historical criteria. But when it comes to 
the world religions, he is in a world which, of its nature, transcends the 
sphere of history and is not amenable to empirical study. These religions 
must be studied theologically, if at all, and when we survey the world 
religions from the theological point of view, we see that they are neither 
identical nor convergent, but represent at least two alternative and con- 
tradictory solutions to the religious problem. 

On the one hand the religions of the Far East—Hinduism and Maha- 
yana Buddhism—adapt themselves well enough to Dr Toynbee’s ideal of 
religious syncretism, but they do so by denying the significance of history 
and creating a dream world of cosmological and mythological fantasy in 
which aeons and universes succeed one another in dazzling confusion and 
where the unity of God and the historical personality of Buddha are lost in 
a cloud of mythological figures: Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, gods and 
saktis, demigods and spirits. On the other hand the three higher religions 
of the West—Judaism, Christianity, and Muhammedanism—have followed 
quite a different path. Their very existence is bound up with the historic 
reality of their founders, and with the establishment of a unique relation 
between the one God and His people. 

Thus any syncretism between religions of these two different types 
would inevitably mean the abdication of the monotheistic religions and 
their absorption by the pantheistic or polytheistic ones. Such a process is 
not inconceivable, but we have no historical reason to suppose that it is 
possible and no theological reason for supposing it to be desirable or right. 
Hitherto the main trend of history has been in the opposite direction and 
the exclusive monotheistic religions have been steadily extending their 
sphere of influence at the expense of their more accommodating rivals. It 
is true that Toynbee’s Secondary Higher Religions are mostly of the syn- 
cretist type, but, with the exception of Sikhism, they have failed to estab- 
lish themselves, and the success of Sikhism was military and political 
rather than purely religious. 

Hence it seems that the principle of the theological equivalence of the 
higher religions finds no more justification in the study of history than the 
philosophical equivalence of civilizations has done. With regard to the 
latter, Dr Toynbee has now come to accept the qualitative differentiation 
of cultures according to their degree of subordination to higher spiritual 
ends and in spite of his scepticism regarding the spiritual raison d’étre of 
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Western civilization, he admits the startling fact that this is now the only 
extant representative of the species which is not in process of disintegra- 
tion. Though it is by no means certain that our civilization possesses either 
the strength or the wisdom to create a peaceful world order, it is difficult 
to see how its work can ever be altogether undone, except by the destruc- 
tion of civilization itself. 

Now as Western civilization has been the effective agent of world unity 
on the material, technological, and economic planes, so Christianity has 
worked for nearly 2,000 years towards the spiritual unification of humanity 
in the Kingdom of God. If Christianity fails we have no reason to suppose 
that it will be replaced by an oriental syncretism like Mahayana Buddhism 
or by a Christian Gnosticism. Its only effective rival is a secular counter- 
religion like Communism, which would mean the destruction of all the 
higher religions. 

It is true that the political awakening of Asia and the resurgence of 
oriental nationalism has been accompanied by an understandable reaction 
against Western missionary activities, but this is not due to any consider- 
able revival of the higher religions of the Far East, least of all of Mahayana 
Buddhism. It is a political phenomenon which is inseparable from the 
reaction against Western imperialism and colonialism. On the level of the 
higher culture, the advance of Western ideas has been far more rapid dur- 
ing the last twenty or thirty years than at any time in the past. And while 
this does not mean any extension of the Western religions, it does involve 
the progressive decline of the ancient religious cultures of the East, as Mr 
Nirad Chaudahuri has pointed out so strikingly in his book The Auto- 
biography of an Unknown Indian (1951) which every historian ‘who is 
interested in these questions ought to read. 

Perhaps I have said too much on this question. But apart from its 
intrinsic interest and importance, it represents the climax of Dr Toynbee’s 
work, the whole of which must now be read in the light of its conclusion. 
But, personally, I cannot help feeling that this conclusion is premature. 
Dr Toynbee has been guided in his immense task by two parallel motives ; 
first by the Hellenic philosophic quest for a theoria—a synoptic vision of 
the whole course of human civilization, and secondly by the Hebraic pro- 
phetic mission to justify the ways of God to man and to find a religious 
solution to the riddle of history and the problems of modern civilization. 
Both these motives are so deeply rooted in the tradition of Western civiliza- 
tion that we can none of us ignore their force. But there is always a danger 
that the philosopher will be tempted to simplify the irrational multiplicity 
and idiosyncrasy of the world of history and that the prophet will attempt 
to anticipate the mystery of divine judgement, like the friends of Job— 
that symbol of humanity agonizing in the toils of history. 

Practically every philosophy of history that has ever been elaborated 
errs in one or other of these ways, and frequently in both of them. The fact 
is that a comparative study of civilizations has only recently become pos- 
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sible, and even today, in spite of the progressive extension of our field of 
vision by archaeology and prehistory and oriental studies, our knowledge 
is still fragmentary, uneven, and partial. This is no reason for discourage- 
ment. During the very years when Dr Toynbee has been writing the 
present volumes, a whole series of discoveries has thrown new light on the 
most important of all historical problems, the origins of higher civilization 
in the Near East, the beginnings of agriculture and the domestication of 
animals and the rise of the village community and finally of the city. But 
until these discoveries have been completed and co-ordinated, it is impos- 
sible for us to write with assurance about the genesis of civilization and of 
the features which first differentiated civilization from primitive society. 

And it is here precisely that the theorists of civilization are most un- 
satisfactory. Since their attention is concentrated on the higher civiliza- 
tions in their highest manifestations, they tend to ignore or undervalue 
everything that lies outside or below or before them, so that they exag- 
gerate the gulf that divides civilization from primitive culture. Thus 
Spengler writes: ‘A civilization is born at the moment when, out of the psy- 
chic conditions of a perpetually raw Humanity, a mighty soul awakes and 
extricates itself: a form out of the formless, a bounded transitory existence 
out of the boundless and the persistent’.! In the same way Dr Toynbee 
tends to make an absolute distinction between civilization and primitive 
societies—the former, in his original view, being all equivalent; and primi- 
tive societies, being also equivalent, and spread out indeterminately over 
the hundreds of thousands of years during which the human race has 
existed. They are even anterior to humanity, since, according to Dr 
Toynbee, ‘the existence of primitive society is a condition which the evolu- 
tion of Man out of Sub-Man presupposes’ (V. I, p. 173; cp. V. VI, p. 
420-1 and note). 

But this seems a sheer misuse of terms. Certainly the societies of the ape 
men must have been primitive, as primitive as can be. But they are not 
societies in the same sense as the human societies of the prehistoric world 
or of the non-civilized world today. All these belong to the same world of 
history as the higher civilizations. They possess language and culture and 
religion and art. And they differ from one another as much as or more than 
they differ from the civilizations. There is no excuse for lumping them all 
together at the bottom of the scale and grouping the civilizations all 
together at the top. They do not form a sort of amorphous mass of raw 
humanity such as Spengler imagines. The higher forms of neolithic cul- 
ture, for example, stood midway between the culture of the hunters and 
the food gatherers and that of the early civilizations, and the lowest form 
of primitive culture that we know at first hand, such as that of the Aus- 
tralians or that of the Bushmen, is infinitely removed from the highest 
forms of sub-human society. 

Thus when we come to the study of the civilizations we cannot afford to 

1 O. Spengler, Der Unterganges Abendlandes (Munich 1923), vol. 1, p. 153- 
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disregard the existence of the neighbouring and related peoples of lower 
culture. We are likely to learn more about the nature of Mexican culture 
by a comparison with the Pueblo culture of the South Western United 
States, than by a comparison with another ‘secondary’ civilization of the 
Old World, like that of the Hittites or the Greeks. By relegating these 
neighbouring cultures to the status of ‘external proletariats’, Toynbee 
deprives them of much of their real significance and devalues their con- 
tribution to culture. 

The fact is that a civilization of any but the most simple and archaic 
kind is a far more complex phenomenon than the philosophers of history 
have realized. No doubt it is always based on a particular original process 
of cultural creativity which is the work of a particular people. But at the 
same time it always tends to become a super-culture—an extended area of 
social communication which dominates and absorbs other less advanced or 
less powerful cultures and unites them in an ‘oecumene’, an international 
and intercultural society ; and it is this extension of the area of communica- 
tion that is the essential characteristic of civilization as distinguished from 
lower forms of culture. 

The higher civilizations usually represent a fusion of at least two 
independent traditions of culture, and while one of these is dominant and 
possibly more advanced, it is not enough to dismiss the subculture as an 
internal proletariat, as Dr Toynbee does, since the word ‘proletariat’ 
denotes a class within a society and not a culture or sub-culture within a 
civilization. Hence I do not believe it is possible to study the high civiliza- 
tions satisfactorily until we have succeeded in analysing their different 
cultural components. In other words, the essential basis of the study of 
history must be, not just a comparative study of the higher civilizations, 
but a study of their constituent cultures, and here we must follow, not the 
grand synoptic method of the philosophers of history, but the more labori- 
ous and meticulous scientific technique of the social anthropologists. It 
may be objected that this is not possible unless we possess authentic first 
hand investigations similar to those of the modern ethnologist. But the 
prehistorian has adopted the anthropological method, not unfruitfully, in 
his study of the cultures of the remote past, and the same thing can be done 
by the historian who possesses far richer sources of information. 

Contemporary anthropologists, like Professor Evans-Pritchard, have 
accepted the principle of the essentially historical character of social 
anthropology, and in the same way it seems reasonable that the historians 
should begin to pay more attention to the methods and contribution of 
social anthropology. Now in his recent volumes Dr Toynbee does ex- 
pressly recognize the essential relation between the two disciplines and goes 
out of his way to reject many of the distinctions commonly made between 
civilizations and primitive societies (v. Ix, pp. 188-9 and note). 

But this only makes his neglect of the lower types of culture more in- 
comprehensible. The only criteria of differentiation that he admits are 
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quantitative ones—the civilizations are much fewer and larger than the 
primitive cultures, so that ‘the two species stand to one another like ele- 
phants and rabbits’ (v. 1, p. 148). But after all it is not just size and scarcity 
that distinguishes the elephant from the rabbit, and if elephants were 
simply gigantic rabbits, there would be no excuse for creating a new science 
of super-rabbits as distinct from the ordinary article. Moreover even this 
quantitative difference becomes less marked if, as I have suggested, a 
civilization is a community or concatenation of cultures. We know in the 
the case of our own Western civilization how large a degree of cultural 
individuality and multiformity can coexist within a single civilization, so 
that we can talk of French and German cultures as distinct entities without 
denying their participation in a common civilization. In studying the 
civilizations of the past we are apt to neglect these internal differences, be- 
cause we are viewing them through a telescope and not through a micro- 
scope. My fundamental criticism of Toynbee’s great work is that it is too 
telescopic and that a true science of human cultures must be based on a 
more microscopic technique of anthropological and historical research. 
Nevertheless, a telescopic survey of the whole field of study also has its 
value, especially when it is carried out by a scholar of immense learning and 
universal cultural interests like Dr Toynbee. And I do not think that any 
historian or social anthropologist can read his work without gaining new 


insights into the nature of the problem of the relations between civiliza- 
tions. 


January 1955 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN JAPAN 
F.C, JONES 


HE fall of Mr Yoshida, which occurred in December 1954, was the 

most important political event in Japan since the entry into force 

of the Peace Treaty of San Francisco in April 1952. Mr Yoshida had 
been five times Prime Minister and had held that office for a longer period 
than had all except one of his predecessors since the inception of parliament- 
ary institutions in Japan in 1890.1 Among his most notable achievements 
had been the execution, during the last years of the occupation, of an Ameri- 
can-inspired deflationary policy, which, despite bitter opposition, saved the 
Japanese economy from the collapse with which it was threatened in 1948. 
Mr Yoshida had gone on to secure the acceptance of the Peace Treaty and 
its accompaniment, the Security Pact with the United States. He had 
aligned Japan firmly with the United Nations during the Korean war, 
while repudiating any suggestion that Japanese forces should be employed 
in it, and he had proceeded cautiously along the road to rearmament. 

His downfall has come about through a combination of personal hos- 
tility within his own Party, the J7yuto or Liberals, and the rising force of a 
Japanese nationalism increasingly resentful of what is considered undue 
subservience to the policies of Washington. Not that Mr Yoshida himself 
was ignorant of, or unaffected by, this second factor—he was, indeed, often 
stubborn in his resistance to American officials who wanted him to move 
faster than he thought expedient, especially in the vexed question of re- 
armament. But he did keep Japan generally within the American orbit: 
particularly in the matter of relations with the USSR and Communist 
China, and it was in this that he encountered increasing opposition, not 
only from the Left, but also from the Right. 

The surrender and occupation of Japan was followed by the emergence 
once more of political parties—the Liberal, Democrat, Progressive, Social- 
ist, and Communist Parties. The first three, despite their names, are in fact 
conservative parties with business affiliations. The Socialists draw their 
strength from the Japanese trade unions, revived and strengthened under 
SCAP auspices; the Communists, until their castigation by the Cominform 
in 1950, drew their inspiration from the Chinese rather than from the 
Russian Communists, and pursued a studiously moderate united front 
policy. All these parties, not even excluding the Communists, tend to be 
made up of loose groupings of prominent politicians, each of whom has his 
own personal following in the Diet and his own outside connexions. Con- 
sequently party loyalty comes off second best to personal loyalties, and all 
the leading parties are subject to internal feuds and secessions, which fre- 


1 The exception is Prince Katsura, who was Prime Minister June 1901~January 1906; 
July t908-August 1911; December 1912-February 1913. 
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quently lead to the dissolution of a party and to its reformation under a 
new name. The result has unhappily been to promote political instability 
and to cause the Japanese public in general to be either indignant or 
apathetic and cynical about politics and the proceedings of the Diet— 
an ominous parallel to the Japanese state of mind in the nineteen-thirties. 

Mr Yoshida was not a professional politician, but a diplomat who had 
been Ambassador to Great Britain in 1936-7, and who was connected by 
marriage to the Court Party. He went into retirement during the war and 
kept clear of the militarists. In 1945, after the surrender, he became 
Foreign Minister in the short-lived Cabinet of Prince Higashikuni. He also 
became prominent in the Liberal Party which had been organized by Mr 
Ichiro Hatoyama. Mr Hatoyama had been active in politics as a conserva- 
tive before the war, he was robustly anti-Communist, but he had also 
opposed military rule in Japan and her alignment in 1940 with Germany 
and Italy. So he too was out of favour during the war years. In the elec- 
tions of April 1946 his Liberal Party emerged as the strongest single group 
and he would have become Prime Minister had he not been unexpectedly 
purged from political life by SCAP, ostensibly because he had once written 
a book in which he had praised Hitler and Mussolini, but in reality because 
he had no love for the Left-wing in Japan, at that time rather in favour 
with the government section of SCAP. Mr Hatoyama, whose political 
ambitions were thus shattered for very flimsy causes and who has had to 
wait eight years for power, has no cause to love the Americans. 

Mr Yoshida became leader of the Liberal Party and Prime Minister, as a 
result, it was said, of an arrangement between him and Mr Hatoyama, 
sponsored by a mutual friend, Mr Kojima, a politician of senior standing. 
This was that Mr Yoshida should follow Mr Hatoyama’s guidance in mat- 
ters of party administration and should vacate the premiership in his favour 
as soon as he was ‘depurged’. But Mr Yoshida soon ceased to follow Mr 
Hatoyama’s wishes and proceeded to build up his own party machine. 
Moreover Mr Hatoyama was not allowed to return to political life until 
1951 and then suffered a paralytic stroke which for the time being in- 
capacitated him and gave Mr Yoshida a good excuse for refusing to abdi- 
cate in his favour. The result was a bitter feud between the two men and 
the division of the Liberal Party into three groups—Yoshida men, Hato- 
yama men, and ‘neutrals’ who were ready to come down on either side as 
interest and expediency might dictate. 

Mr Yoshida, although increasingly accused of dictatorial methods both 
towards the members of his own party and to the Diet in general, profited 
by the dissensions among his opponents and his own hold upon the rival 
constituencies, and so was able to maintain himself in power. But from 
1952 onwards his position steadily weakened. In February of that year the 
Democratic Party, except for a small minority, agreed to dissolution and 
then with the addition of members from minor parties, a few anti- Yoshida 
Liberals, and some former independents, re-emerged as the Kaishinto, or 
Progressive Party. In June 1952 it chose as its President Mr Shigemitsu, 
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also an ex-diplomat, a former Foreign Minister, and one-time Ambassador 
to London. Mr Shigemitsu had been Foreign Minister from 1943 to 1945, 
and he had signed the Instrument of Surrender on board the USS Missouri. 
In 1948 he had been sentenced to a term of imprisonment by the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal for alleged conspiracy in Japanese aggression, but 
had later been pardoned and allowed to return to political life. His new 
party aimed at recruiting the Hatoyama Liberals and other discontented 
members of the Jiyuto and so forming a conservative coalition which 
would oust Mr Yoshida. Mr Shigemitsu’s hand was strengthened by the 
return to political life of all the men previously purged, including many ex- 
politicians and bureaucrats who regarded Mr Yoshida as something of an 
upstart and who were alienated at the latter’s insistence upon personal 
control of party and Cabinet, an idea which was contrary to the traditional 
Japanese conception of rule through compromise between groups. 

But Mr Yoshida for a while proved a match for his opponents. He suc- 
cessfully appealed to the country in October 1952 and again in April 1953, 
after the Lower House had passed a vote of non-confidence against him for 
calling a Socialist member a bakayaro (blockhead). But the result of the 
latter election left him without a majority in the Lower House and 
strengthened the hands of his opponents, Mr Shigemitsu and Mr Hato- 
yama, while more and more of his own following and their business asso- 
ciates became discontented with his general policy at home and abroad. 

The resurgence of Japanese national feeling after the bewilderment and 
apathy caused by defeat and surrender has taken two forms. On the one 
hand, among the Right-wing elements, especially those who were for a while 
excluded from politics, there is resentment at what was done during the 
first stage of the occupation, during 1945-7. The political purges them- 
selves, the Constitution, written by the government section of SCAP and 
forced upon a reluctant Cabinet and Diet in 1947, the break-up of the Zai- 
batsu, the great financial and industrial combines, are all remembered with 
bitterness. There is continuing hostility to the labour standard and trade 
union laws imposed under occupation auspices. These some Japanese con- 
sider to have been deliberately intended to hamper Japan’s recovery in the 
fields of industry and foreign trade. The Right-wing groups now speak 
openly of the evils of the occupation. They desire, among other things, a 
revision of the 1947 Constitution, nominally to give more power to the 
Emperor, though in reality to themselves as the real rulers of the country. 
They aim at the abolition—or at all events modification—of Article 9, the 
no-war Article, so as to permit Japan to rearm openly, without any subter- 
fuge or fine-spun distinctions between armies for self-defence and those for 
general belligerent purposes. Moreover, while anti-Communist in outlook, 
they would like to see Japan pursue an independent policy between the two 
camps into which the world, or most of it, is divided. This is not altogether 
neutralism of the Indian variety—although that has its attractions. What 
it really means is a rearmed Japan with bargaining power between the two 


sides in the cold war and perhaps free to remain aloof in the event of an 
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armed conflict between them, at all events until the result became apparent. 
It must be remembered that Japan lies within easy bombing range of the 
USSR and China, that the Russians are right on her doorstep in Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands, and that she has seen the Korean war end in a 
draw. The possibility of her initial conquest by Communist forces, fol- 
lowed by eventual liberation by American armies, appeals to her as little as 
it does to the countries of Western Europe. 

On the other hand there are the Socialist Parties and, of course, the 
Communist Party. The latter, however, has been in difficulties since its 
rebuke by the Cominform in 1950 compelled it to adopt a policy of violent 
opposition to the measures of the occupation and to the association of 
Japan with the free world. Its leaders have mostly gone underground, the 
two chief ones, Mr Nozaka and Mr Tokuda, are said to be in China, its 
representation in the Lower House of the Diet, where it once held thirty- 
five seats, has been virtually extinguished, and it suffers from internal 
divisions and financial poverty. 

The Communist loss has redounded to the benefit of the Socialists, 
especially the Left-wing Socialist Party. In October 1951 the Socialist 
Party definitely split into two over the issue of the Peace Treaty and the 
Security Pact with the United States. The Left-wing group stood firm 
upon the previously formulated programme of no peace treaty that was not 
a general one, i.e. which did not include the USSR and Communist China; 
no rearmament at all and some sort of international guarantee of the inde- 
pendence of a disarmed Japan. The Right-wing group was reluctantly pre- 
pared to accept the Peace Treaty of San Francisco and at all events the 
formation of the original National Police Reserve of 75,000 men, though it 
has objected to the expansion of this force. The result was the emergence 
of two rival Socialist Parties, and hitherto all attempts to re-unite them 
have failed. 

The foreign policy of the Left-wing Socialist Party appears somewhat 
unrealistic, and it is a moot point how far its leaders really believe in it. 
At any rate it has not prevented the Party from occasionally joining with 
the Progressives and the Hatoyama Liberals against Mr Yoshida. But the 
Socialists, especially the Left-wing, do enjoy a solid body of support in 
Japan. This comes chiefly from the trade unions, more especially from the 
powerful confederation of a large section of them, which is known as 
Sohyo, an abbreviation of its full name. There is also much support for 
the Socialists in academic and educational circles. Support comes too 
from a large proportion of the younger male population of Japan, which 
fears the restoration of conscription and thought control, and from Japan- 
ese women, who are afraid that they may lose their political enfranchise- 
ment, their occupational freedom, and their legal rights, especially in con- 
nexion with marriage, if the ‘reverse course’ in Japan is continued. It is 
significant that in the general elections of 1952 and 1953, both Socialist 
Parties, but more especially the Left, gained in strength. At present 
(January 1955) the Right-wing Socialists hold 66 seats and the Left-wing 
72, in the House of Representatives. Should they increase their gains in 
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the forthcoming elections and be able to work together, they might stand 
a chance of wresting power from the conservative groups. 

These two forces in Japanese politics—the Nationalist and conservative, 
and the neutralist and Socialist—were able to find common ground in 
opposition to Mr Yoshida’s alleged pro-American policy, in particular with 
regard to Communist China. The USSR is generally regarded in Japan 
with a mixture of fear, suspicion, and admiration. It is remembered how 
the Soviet Union, as the Japanese see it, treacherously attacked Japan in 
1945; also there is resentment at the Soviet seizure of South Sakhalin and 
the Kurile Islands and at the death of over two hundred thousand Japan- 
ese prisoners of war and civilians who fell into Russian hands. At the same 
time the Japanese are impressed by the growing strength of the Soviet 
Union and at its rapid pace of industrial development, of which some 
Japanese prisoners of war, employed by the Russians as technicians, were 
able to get first hand experience. 

The Japanese attitude to Communist China is rather different. While 
aware of the growing strength of China, the Japanese are not afraid of her, 
as they are of Russia. Indeed, China remains nervous of Japan—the Sino- 
Soviet alliance is directed, ostensibly at least, against a revival of Japanese 
aggression. There is a belief in some circles in Japan, as is the case in 
Britain, that the Chinese Communists are somehow different from the 
Russian Communists, and could perhaps be detached from them. The old 
idea persists in Japan that the Japanese can better understand and get 
along with the Chinese than can other peoples. The Greater East Asia 
concept, too, is not altogether dead. Not that Japan could hope for the 
position of leadership to which she aspired before 1945, but she would still 
count for more in such an association of Eastern peoples than she does in 
her present situation. It is not pleasing to the Japanese to see themselves 
as something of a satellite of the United States and barely accepted, as a 
result of American pressure, by the nations of the British Commonwealth 
and by other Western States. 

In 1951, in consequence of a deadlock between the United States and 
Great Britain over which of the rival Chinese régimes—Communist or 
Nationalist—should be invited to sign the Peace Treaty with Japan, it was 
agreed to invite neither. It was the understanding in London that Japan 
would be left free to choose for herself, after she had regained her sover- 
eignty, which Chinese régime she would recognize. But early in 1952 
pressure from Washington was put upon the Japanese Government to 
keep clear of Peking and to make a treaty with Taipeh, or otherwise it was 
intimated that the United States Senate might not ratify the Peace Treaty 
of San Francisco. Mr Yoshida was forced to comply, although he avoided 
a recognition of the Nationalist régime in Formosa as the legitimate 
government of all China. But this treaty with the Nationalists brought 
upon him the ire of the Chinese Communists, while at home he was attacked 
both by the Left-wing Socialists and by the Communists, who have ideo- 
logical sympathies with Communist China, as well as by Right-wing groups 
who wanted to get into the Chinese market. The annoyance of the latter 
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was increased when the Japanese Government, at the behest of Washing- 
ton, accepted a list of prohibitions on so-called strategic exports to China 
which was more comprehensive than those of Japan’s European com- 
petitors, including the United Kingdom. This was the case until Septem- 
ber 1953, when some modifications were allowed, to bring the Japanese 
list into line with those of Western European countries. 

This question of China trade has become a burning issue in Japanese 
politics because of the heavy adverse balance in Japan’s foreign trade with 
the United States and, since 1952, with the sterling area also. With inter- 
nal recovery in Japan her imports of raw materials increased, but her ex- 
ports of manufactured goods have been hampered by tariffs, by the import 
controls imposed by a number of countries, and by high costs of produc- 
tion, especially in the engineering and shipbuilding industries. The Korean 
war provided an offset to this in the form of United Nations military pro- 
curement orders and expenditures of United Nations troops in Japan. But 
these have fallen off since the armistice in Korea. The result has been a 
drain on Japan’s foreign exchange reserves, to counter which Mr Yoshida’s 
Government were compelled to institute credit restraints and other de- 
flationary measures, rather as Mr Butler did in the United Kingdom in 1952. 
The result has been bankruptcy for a number of small firms in Japan and 
a considerable increase in unemployment, accompanied by popular unrest 
and discontent. 

In these circumstances irritation at the political barriers to trade with 
China has increased. The Chinese Communists have lost no opportunity 
of playing on this feeling and of holding out promises of a vast Sino- 
Japanese trade, if only Japan became ‘truly independent’—i.e. broke with 
Washington. They have sought to calm Japanese apprehensions of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance by offering the conclusion of a non-aggression pact 
with Japan. By no means all Japanese business men have succumbed 
completely to these lures. Some of them understand that, in view of strict 
governmental control of trade and industry in China, and the concentra- 
tion on capital as distinct from consumer goods, there would in any event 
be no unlimited market in China for Japanese textiles. But, as some 
Japanese business representatives said at the recent Institute of Pacific 
Relations Conference in Kyoto, they want all the trade they can get. They 
want to be able to buy coking coal, iron ore, salt, fertilizers, and foodstuffs, 
which they could get more cheaply from China than they can from the 
United States and other more distant markets. They think that, with 
Japan’s proximity to China, they could get a fair share of the railway, 
engineering, and factory equipment which China now imports mainly from 
the USSR and her satellites. They are nervous lest Great Britain, who has 
recognized Communist China, and West Germany who might do so 
when she recovers sovereign status, get in on the ground floor in China. 

During 1953-4 several unofficial Japanese delegations, composed of 
representatives of all the major parties in the Diet, visited Peking. They 
were regaled by their hosts with stories of the large trade that could be 
done if only Japan ceased to follow the United States in her hostility to the 
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Chinese People’s Government. Some of them came back with glowing 
stories of the progress being made under the Communist régime. So did 
some of the Japanese civilians released from detention in China since 1945 
through an agreement in 1953 between the Chinese and the Japanese Red 
Cross Societies. 

All this increased the dissatisfaction with Mr Yoshida’s policies and 
gave colour to the accusation that his régime was really a continuation of 
the American occupation in a disguised form. In 1954 this sentiment was 
greatly strengthened by the affair of the Japanese fishing boat Fortunate 
Dragon, which on I March was showered with radioactive ash from the 
hydrogen bomb explosion at Bikini, with consequent illness for all her 
crew and the ultimate death of her wireless operator. The affair was at first 
rather clumsily handled by the Americans, while it was a godsend to pro- 
fessional anti-American elements in Japan. It brought back memories of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and, by throwing into stark relief Japan’s vul- 
nerability to nuclear weapons, it strengthened the neutralist and anti- 
rearmament groups in the country. So did the later Russian hydrogen 
bomb tests, as a result of which radioactive rain was said to have fallen 
upon Japan. These also gave point to the critics who declared that it was 
a useless expense to build up ‘conventional’ armaments, especially ground 
forces, and that Japan’s salvation lay in the adoption of an ‘independent’ 
foreign policy. 

All this lay behind the outburst of popular wrath when it became known 
that Mr Yoshida intended to make a tour of Western countries. He was 
bombarded with protests and resolutions against this trip, which his ene- 
mies denounced as another indication of his subservience to Washington. 
But nevertheless he eventually went, first to Europe and then to the 
United States. Had he returned with something concrete to show, he 
might still have made headway against his foes. But he found the British 
Government unprepared to consent to Japan’s accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, except on conditions which he was not 
prepared to accept, while Washington was cool to his suggestion of a kind 
of Marshal Aid Programme for free Asia. 

Meanwhile his enemies among the Right-wing groups had come to 
terms with each other, after months of political manoeuvring and intrigue. 
On 24 November the Progressive Party disbanded and a new party—the 
Japan Democratic Party—took shape. This was made up of the former 
Progressives, plus the Hatoyama group and other anti-Yoshida Liberals. 
It assailed Mr Yoshida’s foreign policy as unduly secretive and subservient, 
and it made capital out of the shipbuilding scandal, in which a number of 
Liberals, including Cabinet Ministers, were accused of receiving lavish en- 
tertainments from shipbuilding magnates in return for a promise of govern- 
ment subsidies. The new party, with Mr Hatoyama as President, and Mr 
Shigemitsu as Vice-President, also pledged itself to remove ‘the evils of the 
occupation’, which meant an intensification of the ‘reverse course’. But it 
nevertheless got the promised support of the Socialist Parties in a proposed 
non-confidence resolution against the government. Their price for this was 
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a promise by Mr Hatoyama to hold a general election early in 1955 should 
he succeed in ousting Mr Yoshida. 

Mr Yoshida would have faced the non-confidence resolution and, upon 
its passage, would have dissolved the House of Representatives and ap- 
pealed to the country. But more of his own following now deserted him 
and he was compelled to resign. So on 10 December 1954 a new govern- 
ment was formed, with Mr Hatoyama as Prime Minister and Mr Shigemitsu 
as Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister. 

The new government is made up of incongruous elements. Mr Hato- 
yama and Mr Shigemitsu have little in common except hostility to Mr 
Yoshida and both have ambitions to lead the country. Mr Shigemitsu 
is a skilful and cautious diplomatist who does not desire any open break 
with the West. Mr Hatoyama, while also anti-Communist, wants to do 
something to redeem his campaign promises of an independent foreign 
policy. This especially means some approach to Communist China. How- 
ever it remains to be seen whether Peking will deal with Tokyo on any 
terms short of the latter’s repudiation of the Nationalist régime and 
recognition of the People’s Government. But this would infuriate Wash- 
ington. What the new Japanese Government would doubtless like to do 
is to make some commercial arrangement with Peking, while continuing 
its existing relations with Taipeh. But a policy of running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds is apt to come to grief. 

In the sphere of domestic policy the government has made a virtuous 
start by cutting down some of the perquisites of Cabinet Ministers and for- 
bidding them to be guests at lavish parties. But there are already reported 
to be rifts in the lute between the Minister of Finance, Mr Ichimada, who 
was until recently Governor of the Bank of Japan and who believes in 
credit restraint and a tight money policy, and Mr Tanzan Ishibashi, the 
Minister of International Trade and Industry, who has been an advocate 
of a measure of inflation and who has for some time been closely associated 
with Mr Hatoyama. 

In any case, this is a ‘caretaker’ government, without a majority in the 
House of Representatives. A general election has now been fixed for the 
end of February, and the issue of this may make the future of Japanese 
politics clearer than it is at present. Mr Hatoyama hopes to win the day 
and come back with an assured majority. Even if he does, however, it is 
doubtful how long he could preserve the precarious unity of his new party. 
The Socialists, especially the Left-wing group, also hope to make large 
gains, sufficient at all events to enable them to hold the balance between 
the rival conservative forces—the Liberals, now headed by Mr Ogata, and 
the Japan Democratic Party. The likeliest prospect appears to be that of 
continued political instability in Japan and of the drift away from Wash- 
ington, without any spectacular approach to Moscow or Peking of a kind 
which might threaten Japan’s economic links with the free world. 


Address at Chatham House 
rr January 1955 
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GERMANY AND THE LONDON AND 
PARIS AGREEMENTS 


HERMANN J. ABS 


HOLE-HEARTED acclaim has been given by government and 

opposition parties of the Federal Republic of Germany to the 

fact that, under the London and Paris Agreements, the United 
Kingdom proposes to attach herself even more closely to the Continent of 
Europe than was contemplated under the terms of the European Defence 
Community. On this point there is apparently no difference between Ger- 
man and French conceptions, which seems to me to indicate that no politi- 
cal party in the Federal Republic either openly or covertly aspires to 
hegemony on the Continent. 

It is the consensus of opinion in the Federal Republic that the agree- 
ments reached in London and Paris serve the objective of political integra- 
tion in Western Europe in a lesser measure than the European Defence 
Community would have done. Despite this it should be hailed as an ele- 
ment of considerable progress. The Social Democrat Party in Germany 
adopted the opposition role chiefly because it would prefer to see the 
Western Powers enter into renewed negotiations with the Soviet Union 
before any defence treaties are concluded. With the possible exception of 
their attitude on the Saar agreement, the Social Democrats’ present oppo- 
sition seems somewhat less violent than it was to the European Defence 
Community, since they feel that the extent of the sovereignty now promised 
to the Federal Republic is a shade more favourable than under the EDC. 

There is a deep-rooted conviction throughout all the parties active in 
the Federal Republic that the era of nationalism has passed its culmination 
point, and that the parts of Europe which are still free should make a 
special effort to achieve greater political unity than ever before. On the 
other hand, an appreciation of the federal structure of the Continent, in 
other words, the preservation of national characteristics and interests, 
continues to be clearly discernible among Germans who, after all, are in the 
habit of jealously defending their own tribal characteristics in argument 
with one another. Quite possibly, though, there is a certain difference in 
this matter between the attitude adopted by the majority of Germans and 
that of the majority of Frenchmen. One thing is certain: no nation can 
claim to have outdone the Germans in nationalist exaggerations during the 
past forty years or so. In terms of centuries, however, I believe that the 
notion of the national State is not so deep-rooted in my own country as for 
example, in France. That country’s greatness would seem to have been in 


a higher degree founded upon the existence of a powerful State under a 
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central leadership which, as such, was naturally often admired although at 
times also regarded with apprehension. It will be remembered that up to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the Germans clung to the idea— 
admittedly worn thin with the years—of a Holy Roman Empire. This con- 
cept was certainly not in line with the notion of a national State; nor can it 
always and solely be construed as an expression of German imperialism. 
Incidentally, it is quite possible that the Germans are finding it easier to 
become accustomed to the presence of supra-national contacts because, 
living as they do on the very boundary of the Soviet sphere of power, they 
are being taught in a particularly painful manner to realize how inadequate 
are the possibilities for self-assertion today for the comparatively small 
national States composing Central and Western Europe. Nor do the Ger- 
mans appreciate that the introduction of a supra-national authority in- 
volves parting with sovereignty rights. Having for a number of years not 
enjoyed sovereignty, it is easier for them to part with it than those countries 
which retain it in full. 

It is only fitting to emphasize how indebted Europe should be to the 
French for their particular characteristics in the field of politics, and what 
a loss it would mean to all of us were they to be barred from deploying their 
individuality in this sphere. It is timely to realize the measure of intel- 
ligence, of mutual understanding, and even of imagination and co-opera- 
tion, which all of us in Europe are required to muster in order to bring out 
sufficiently our common qualities in the face of the forces confronting us 
without thereby lapsing here or there into pernicious uniformity or falling 
out with our friends elsewhere. 

People in the Federal Republic entertain few illusions about the diffi- 
culties with which the United Kingdom will have to deal in any attempt to 
achieve closer community with the European Continent, both on account 
of her membership of the Commonwealth and of her connexions with the 
United States. At the same time, the public in my country still pins high 
hopes on the further development of international economic co-operation 
which, they feel, should be open to all parties concerned without involving 
acceptance of any serious curtailment of national identity. Subjects for 
such co-operation include progress in endeavours to achieve convertibility, 
a continued expansion of liberalization in trade and payments, a further 
reduction in customs tariffs, agreements on the discontinuation and final 
prohibition of discriminatory practices in international trade, a gradual 
slackening of restrictions to international freedom of movement, and so 
forth. 

The great advantage of developments on these lines would seem to be 
that they would exercise no adverse effect on the ties uniting the Common- 
wealth, while at the same time they would entail no risk of erecting barriers 
between the countries of Europe and other partners in the free world. On 
the contrary, they all have a natural tendency to expand over as large a 
part of the globe as possible. The economic and the political ties linking the 
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various countries of Europe with States elsewhere seem to be so manifold 
in nature that no country on the Continent could seriously envisage the 
formation of a European economic bloc designed to take a stand against 
the United States. This is also the reason why I do not think that the idea, 
occasionally advanced, of a system of secondary preferences which should 
operate in some economic sphere between the countries of the British 
Commonwealth and the European Continent, and at the same time delimit 
them in other economic spheres, is a very happy one. Success in our efforts 
to improve economic co-operation throughout the world would at the same 
time strengthen the European community. This would be all the more 
effective if the United States were able to embark on a ‘better creditor’ 


policy. 


It is, however, my personal impression that we should be ill-advised to 
rely solely upon such contributions as I have enumerated towards the 
strengthening of the European community. We clearly need programmes 
and institutions specifically designed to serve Europe. The problem is how 
to devise and to develop them without having to accept serious disadvan- 
tages. In Great Britain the public is apt to display greater hesitancy and 
discretion on this subject than people on the Continent. This is a fact we 
have to face, and it is one which will certainly continue to exist, although 
the populations on the Continent should not allow themselves to become 
discouraged by it. We must make it our task to look for, and to abide by, 
suitable solutions which to the best of their ability do justice to the prin- 
ciples we have established, although they should never result in loosening 
any of the ties which link the Continent to the United Kingdom. In this 
way the Brussels Pact might, once the Federal Republic and Italy have 
adhered to it, and the tasks which it is designed to accomplish have been 
suitably modified, develop into an instrument capable of strengthening 
European unity while yet doing justice to individual characteristics, 
national or world-wide. Above all, it is my sincere hope that we shall 
succeed in transforming the Council of Europe at Strasbourg—despite the 
misgivings entertained by the pessimists—into a source of harmony and 
better co-ordination in the political and economic life of the nations, and 
that this state of affairs should continue to prevail even though to begin 
with the national Parliaments remain the representatives of sovereignty. 

I am quite prepared to admit that people on the Continent are some- 
times inclined to be too dogmatic, and I believe that the Germans, in par- 
ticular, are not infrequently reproached with this. The written and un- 
written constitutional framework of the British Commonwealth seems to 
me to demonstrate amply the degree of unity which can be achieved in a 
community of peoples, composed of many separate entities and char- 
acterized by widely divergent interests, without national sovereignty being 
thereby in any way impaired in unwelcome form. Obviously, the situation 
in Europe is quite different from that prevailing within the Commonwealth, 
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but nevertheless I feel that it would be very much to the point to make an 
effort to realize certain principles which have proved successful in the latter 
in the interest of the nations of Europe, which are so varied in character 
and so unlike in their basic traditions. Let the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, however determined they may be not to go beyond certain 
limits in the direction of closer political union with the Continent, at least 
give us the benefit of their political experience, and of their matter of fact 
attitude, in order that the common institutions may develop in the proper 
direction. 

The European Coal and Steel Community is one such institution, 
though it suffers from two grave disadvantages. In the first place, the 
United Kingdom is not a member; I realize that the reason for this decision 
lay principally in the pre-arranged plan for a high supra-national authority 
which was to be the governing body of the community. Inthe second place, 
it has been brought into being by a supra-national authority asserting to 
itself the control of a branch of production which is intimately connected 
with other industrial branches which remain under national sovereignty. 
There can be no doubt that this is not an entirely satisfactory arrangement. 
I would prefer, next to an increased co-ordination of the policies pursued by 
the national governments in the spheres of trade, finance, social welfare, 
and transport, to see an organic strengthening of such supra-national in- 
stitutions as are designed to become active beside and beyond national 
governments, e.g. a further development of the beginnings made at Stras- 
bourg, within the OEEC, and the European Payments Union. It would, 
however, be a mistake to regret the existence of the European Coal and 
Steel Community. It has the great advantage of providing a contractual 
obligation to concerted action which, even at the cost of discomfort, cannot 
easily be evaded by a member nation, and which will inevitably act as a 
spur towards joint activity. In any case, we cannot at this juncture afford 
to dispense with possibly still imperfect, but at least tangible, forms of 
co-operation so long as nothing better is available, or can be anticipated 
with some degree of certainty. Clearly the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, personified by the High Authority, will be able to discharge its 
beneficial functions more effectively in those fields where it is endowed with 
the privileges of a sovereign government, and the more it approaches them 
in a spirit akin to that of a national government. This, we may be certain, 
will not always be easy and may be attended by considerable friction; 
often it will even call for self-effacement. A closer association between 
Great Britain and the European Coal and Steel Community would be of 
inestimable value. I, for one, sincerely hope that Great Britain will be able 
to see her way to take such a step without looking upon it as a painful 
loss of national sovereignty. 


As regards the European Payments Union, our view in the Federal 
Republic is that it should continue with no lessening of efficiency until it is 
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quite certain that we are about to make a change for the better. So long as 
the introduction of full convertibility is delayed, I feel that we should be 
very prudent in handling what we have now and make every effort to put 
such institutions to the best possible use. I should not be surprised if in the 
more immediate future one or the other of the partners to the European 
Payments Union were tempted to sever, fully or partially, the ties binding 
him to the Union, despite the fact that this would be detrimental to a re- 
turn to convertibility on a broad basis. I should like to think that we could 
succeed in promoting the idea of mutual reliance upon one another to such 
an extent that we shall find it possible to co-ordinate our natural conduct of 
financial policy with the interests of our neighbours. As regards the Federal 
Republic of Germany, it would seem necessary that in applying this prin- 
ciple two aspects should continue to play a prominent part: first, the 
maintenance of a policy of gradually building up the free convertibility of 
the Deutsche Mark; and secondly, the realization that full convertibility 
should not be instituted before the United Kingdom and the other coun- 
tries of the sterling area are ready to do the same. 

It is, of course, the accepted policy of the Government of the Federal 
Republic not to go through with convertibility alone, or prior to a decision 
in the important currency area of £ sterling. 


What is the attitude adopted today by the people of Western Germany 
in the matter of reunification? And what are the conclusions to be drawn 
therefrom and applied to top-level politics? Briefly, my personal opinion 
on these two questions is the following: I think it is safe to say that the 
feelings harboured by the Germans on either side of the iron curtain are 
basically much the same as those which Britons or Frenchmen would ex- 
perience if their country were split into two parts. In similar circumstances 
I doubt if anyone would be prepared to accept the position as inevitable 
and not regard it as a primary task of political planning to undo the parti- 
tion. On the other hand, there is only a very small minority in my country 
which is not determined to reject any form of unification if it entails a risk 
of bolshevization, as happened, say, in Czechoslovakia. Nor does any per- 
son in his right mind in Germany give a thought to the possibility of 
achieving reunification by armed force, just as the neutralization of Ger- 
many is not looked upon as a practicable solution either. This latter idea 
is equally rejected by the Social Democrats as by the Coalition Parties, 
although it seems sometimes that the former regard as feasible, and 
even desirable, a solution along the lines of the treatyless status of 
Sweden. 

The onlooker from abroad will not go far wrong in regarding the dis- 
pute between the government parties and the opposition as a symptom of 
the tragic rift between the voice of reason and the voice of sentiment, which 
today is characteristic of all Germans whenever their thoughts turn to 
reunification. I cannot but hope that the Western world will have under- 
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standing for the difficult position we are in, and I also hope that the Ger- 
mans will never find themselves left alone in their desire to see reunification 
achieved. The declaration of France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States in the Nine Power Agreement that the achievement through peace- 
ful means of a fully free and unified Germany remains a fundamental goal 
of their policy was greatly appreciated throughout Germany. 


I should like to add one point on the attitude of the Germans to the fate 
of the territories beyond the Oder and the Neisse. Here again, no one in 
Germany envisages recourse to armed force. On the other hand, it is hoped 
that in time an understanding may be reached with the Poles, and also that 
those territories beyond the iron curtain which have been counted among 
the countries of the Occident ever since the year A.D. 1000, and have indeed 
widely contributed to the culture of the West, may not be lost as a result 
of the tremendous changes which our era has known. We, as Germans, are 
sincerely in accord with all bona-fide and realistic endeavours to terminate 
the cold war, always provided, however, that the place of the Federal 
Republic and Berlin in the Western world is not in any way interfered with 


and that no further obstacle is erected to impede the abolition of Germany’s 
partition. 


The Saar problem is one in which the issues are not easily understood, 
even in Germany. The recent agreement between France and Germany on 
the Saar has been much criticized within Germany; not only by the 
Socialists but more so even by the smaller parties which form, together with 
the present Christian Democratic Union (Adenauer’s party), the Coalition 
Government. Wide circles in my country fully comprehend the interest of 
France in ensuring that her basic and heavy industries are strengthened 
and secured, and also that in this respect the French expect concessions 
from the Germans. The Federal Republic is quite prepared to renounce 
certain economic privileges in the Saar territory and also in the Ruhr area. 
For example it is a significant fact that a French syndicate of the Iron and 
Steel industry has been able to acquire a majority participation in the 
Harpen Company—an enterprise which accounts approximately for 4 per 
cent of the hard coal output in the Federal Republic of Germany; even the 
trade unions gave their consent to this. 

However, nobody in Germany will readily admit that there can be any 
sense in amputating a region inhabited by roughly one million Germans, 
investing it with a rather dubious form of autonomy while in actual fact 
making it very definitely dependent upon French influence. Nor is anyone 
able to conceive that the wound thus inflicted will have healed in twenty 
years or so, as, according to German press reports, seems to have been sug- 
gested in the British House of Commons. Terms like annexation and 
amputation will only lose their significance as potential sources of trouble 
among the nations of Europe when the supra-national government in 
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Europe and the formation of an essentially uniform economic area are 
achieved. 

In common with the vast majority of Germans I hope that the London 
and Paris Agreements will prove capable of realization, and that this may 
also be true of the Franco-German Saar arrangement, always provided that 
the political fate of the Saar is held in abeyance until the conclusion of a 
peace treaty and the expression of a genuinely democratic decision on the 
part of the population involved. 


There is a division of opinion among the optimists and pessimists on the 
effects of armaments on German economy and foreign trade. There cer- 
tainly will not be a rush to produce armaments, and it is still unclear 
whether heavy armaments will be delivered as a gift by the United States, 
or whether Germany is to pay for part of them. The general belief is that 
the Federal Republic is capable of paying for armaments and of producing 
what is necessary to achieve an army and that she is in a position to con- 
tinue to produce the investment within the country, and even for export, 
which I believe is necessary to secure the stability of the balance of pay- 
ments. But it may involve a number of sacrifices. 

In Germany, as shown by the excellent paper produced by the British 
Credit Insurance Company on German competition, the figures of credit 
granted by the German financial institutions or export industry to foreign 
purchasers of capital goods are very often exaggerated. I believe that all of 
us, British, German, and other countries, which also deliver and sell capital 
goods abroad, are exploited by our customers who set us up in competi- 
tion with each other and thus secure bigger credits, longer terms, and a 
cheaper rate of interest ; and that we should not allow this to continue. I 
firmly believe that those of us who are in the field of exports and export 
credits should get closer together and exchange information, because 
to the many weapons of competition, price, quality, and time of delivery 
we should not add competition in granting credits. I personally attach 
very great value to close contact not only with government authorities 
and banks, but also with such excellent institutions as the British Credit 
Insurance Company. 

We need to strengthen our efforts in multi-lateral trade and exchange 
of goods in order to increase our mutual wealth; one thing is certain—as a 
Frenchman once said to me during the war—we are either a Union de 
Misére or a Commonwealth, of which I would be only too happy to be a 
union member. 





Address at Chatham House 
18 November 1954 





FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN INDIA 
GEOFFREY TYSON 


OREIGN investment and foreign aid both have a role to play in the 
Preeti of underdevelopment, but they are quite different things 

and their effects are by no means identical. Aid is usually received 
by a government from another government, or from a specialized agency 
such as the American Foreign Operations Administration, or from an 
international organization such as Unrra was and the Colombo Plan is; 
investment derives from individuals and corporations, and it is in this 
sense that I shall mainly consider it in connexion with India. Both national 
and international benefits may, and often do, flow from foreign investment; 
but primarily foreign investment is determined upon the basis of private 
advantage. 

India, of course, has for long been a field for foreign investment— 
mainly British, though much less so in recent years. The sharp wave of 
disinvestment which began in 1942 reversed the trend of something like a 
century of British capital investment in the country. The level of invest- 
ment was not of course steady throughout the hundred years; the curve 
fluctuated and flickered a good deal, but even in periods when, for one 
reason or another, not much new capital was forthcoming from Britain the 
re-investment of part of the profits earned on existing commitments served 
to augment the cumulative annual total. The years from 1870 to 1914 
probably represented the peak period of foreign investment in India, 
which for all practical purposes was British investment. The opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869 gave a tremendous impetus to the opening up of East- 
ern trade; it shortened the journey to India by about 4,000 miles and inte- 
grated her products with the markets of the West. The jute and cotton 
textile industries had got going fifteen or twenty years earlier, as had tea, 
whilst steam power and railway transport were rapidly opening up the 
country. All this called for a substantial capital investment, practically all 
from British sources. 

India had not then (and still does not possess) an organized capital 
market, though today industrial issues are regularly placed in the main 
cities, and government and local authorities’ loans are sold to the 
public by the ordinary marketing techniques. But in the ’seventies, 
eighties, and nineties of the last century there were no underwriters and 
no issuing houses to take charge of a flotation and see it through to com- 
pletion. Organized stock exchanges came rather late in the day, but the 
fact that several hundred equities now have official markings on the Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras exchanges is indicative of the growth of in- 
vestment—and speculation—du:ing the present century. The Calcutta 
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Stock Exchange had its humble beginnings in the eighteen-eighties when 
a handful of brokers used to meet twice or three times daily to exchange 
information under a tree conveniently situated in the business quarter of 
the city. It is not recorded where they assembled during the worst part of 
the monsoon. For many years no written contracts were passed, business 
being entirely transacted by word of mouth. A European broker, who had 
been there in the early days, told me many years ago that in his experience 
the business morality attaching to these verbal covenants was higher than 
it became later on. Today, in a busy session, one can hardly elbow one’s 
way across the crowded floor of the Calcutta or Bombay stock exchanges. 

The first world war gave a considerable fillip to indigenous Indian in- 
dustry, and in the nineteen-twenties Indians began to penetrate, as in- 
vestors, into every section of the equities market. In the immediate post- 
1918 boom a good many dud and speculative issues came to the market, 
and it was perhaps unfortunate that at a moment when the Indian middle 
classes had accepted the principle of joint-stock investment they should 
suffer the disillusionment which follows the promotion of a lot of unsound 
ventures. Much the same process occurred in the later years of the second 
world war when inflationary conditions encouraged the over-capitalization 
of new and existing trading and manufacturing concerns. Against this, 
there were also a great many good sound scrips into which the investor 
could and did put his money. These constitute the majority of the market. 
But the Indian investing public is volatile, prone to carry a rise or a fall in 
prices too far and therefore to suffer more than others the pangs of remorse 
when things go wrong. 

From the nineteen-twenties onward, with the appearance of a fairly 
coherent body of indigenous investors, it became progressively less neces- 
sary for India to look to London for capital replenishment at least for her 
staple industries. The jute, coal, cotton textiles, and tea industries all had 
mixed British and Indian capital in them, with Indian capital tending to 
become increasingly preponderant except perhaps in tea. According to a 
question and answer in the Indian Parliament in March 1954, 25-3 per cent 
of the equity of the Indian jute industry was held in British hands, 14-5 
per cent of the coal industry, and 28-9 per cent of mining other than coal, 
and 60:4 per cent of the equity of the tea industry. There is, of course, a 
very substantial foreign (i.e. British plus American) interest in the petrol- 
eum industry and a large British interest in electric supply, chemicals, 
matches, and other miscellaneous industries. But, with the exception of 
tea, the financial control and ownership of the staple industries, which owe 
their inception very largely to early British enterprise in India, have now 
passed into Indian hands. It should be noted however that the proportion 
of British management in these industries is still substantial and is not co- 
terminous with British ownership or the purely financial stake. The link 
which the British managing agency houses once provided with the London 
capital market may no longer be indispensable to the Indian staple indus- 
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tries, but the corpus of knowledge, experience, and resources of these 
managing agencies is still an important factor in Indian industry. 

I have roughed in the background at some length’ because I think it 
necessary to emphasize that India cannot be regarded as a typical case 
of ‘underdevelopment’. It is true that the standard of living of the 
great bulk of her 365 million inhabitants is still pitifully low; it is also 
true that poverty, illiteracy, and disease are rampant, that over large 
areas her agriculture is primitive and that in general she might, if given the 
opportunity, make a great deal better use of her abundant resources in 
men and materials. It is true also that she answers many of the economist’s 
technical tests for underdevelopment, though not so obviously as some of 
her South Asian neighbours. But I suggest that India is not to be described 
as underdeveloped in the same sense as certain parts of Africa, Asia, or 
South America are so categorized. India should, I submit, be differentiated 
from these areas by the quality of her national leadership and the senior 
ranks of her civil service, by the absolute rather than the relative achieve- 
ments of her industries, by the growth of modern financial techniques and 
the steady expansion of her banking and insurance, and by many other 
things that are witness to the growing diversity of her economy. None the 
less, she certainly is underdeveloped in the terms of Professor Ragnar 
Nurkse’s definition of the word. He describes underdeveloped countries as 
those countries which are under-equipped with capital in relation to their 
population and natural resources. 

India readily answers to this definition, notwithstanding that some per- 
sonal and corporate savings continue to be available for new capital forma- 
tion. Given the pace which Mr Nehru and his colleagues have set for de- 
veloping the economy and raising the standard of living of the masses, 
there must be a continuing shortfall in new capitai formation for a good 
many years to come. Part of this shortfall will be met by government 
budget surpluses; part by a sustained drive for new savings through an ex- 
tension of the country’s banking services in which the recent announce- 
ment of the intention to nationalize the Imperial Bank of India is a first 
step; another part will be met by foreign aid (in the sense in which it was 
defined at the beginning of this paper); and part by increased investment— 
both domestic and foreign. The Indian Finance Minister recently dis- 
closed the following basic figures in Parliament. In 1948 it was estimated 
that foreign investment in India was of the order of Rs.320 crores (say 
£240 million) in manufacturing, trading, public utilities, mining, transport, 
and other concerns. Repatriation of foreign capital between 1948 and 1953 
is roughly estimated at Rs.100 crores (say £75 million); against this there 
has been some fresh foreign investment and considerable ploughing back of 
profits by foreign companies or their branches and subsidiaries in India. 
The precise amount of new investment and ploughing back will not be 
known until the present re-survey of foreign assets and liabilities by the 
Reserve Bank is completed. Remittances to foreign nationals by way of 
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profits, interest, and dividend in the five years 1948 to 1953 were at the 
rate of approximately Rs.30 crores (say £22°5 million) per annum. The 
Finance Minister, in the same statement, declared that once the need for 
foreign investment was accepted—as it had been—there could be no re- 
striction upon reasonable facilities for the remittance of profits abroad, and 
indeed India has a good record in this respect. He continued: 


There is scope and need for supplementary resources from abroad, partly through 
loans and grants to the public sector and partly through investment in the pri- 
vate sector. . . . I think it necessary, in view of our large needs in the years to 
come, to maintain conditions under which external assistance—I do not mean 
aid—through both channels continues to become available. . . . I have recently 
been to the United States, Canada, and Europe and I have good reason to hope 
that in the years to come external assistance will be available to us at least on the 
scale on which it has been forthcoming so far. For the next Plan we shall of 
course Maximise our own resources. But considering our large and increasing 
needs it is obvious that any foreign assistance will be marginally a welcome 
supplement to the effort we put in on our own. 


About the same time Mr Krishnamachari, the Indian Commerce Minis- 

ter, explained in a newspaper article why he considers foreign capital neces- 
sary. He said: 
It is worthwhile re-stating why we have been anxious for the participation of 
foreign capital in our industry. Any inflow of foreign capital has the immediate 
effect of strengthening our foreign resources. Secondly we are aware that our in- 
dustrial development is hampered by the inadequacy of capital formation within 
the country and, to the extent that we can use foreign capital to help the pro- 
gress of industrial development, the inflationary pressures that are generated by 
our own recourse to deficit financing, to counterbalance capital formation, 
would be avoided. The third and most important consideration, perhaps, is that 
with foreign capital we generally get the technical know-how, for the lack of 
which in starting industries on our own we are likely to waste a considerable 
amount of our resources and also produce an inferior article at an uneconomic 
price.” 

These quotations from the Minister for Finance and the Minister for 
Commerce and Industry, Mr Deshmukh and Mr Krishnamachari respec- 
tively, the two members of Mr Nehru’s Cabinet most immediately con- 
cerned with the problems of foreign enterprise and investment in India, ex- 
plain why India wants foreign investment. Admittedly neither commands 
any substantial party following and both are somewhat exceptional as 
politicians in that they are able to assess the present value of foreign capi- 
tal to their country without harking back to the prejudice which, for his- 
torical reasons, so many Indians feel against it. Foreign investment was 
for long identified with foreign domination, and old habits of thought die 
hard. But the official attitude of the Nehru Government as a whole may 
be summed up as welcoming foreign investment in those fields where it is 
likely to prove of real benefit to the country. The Indian Government 
accordingly now adopts a highly selective policy towards foreign capital, 


1 Mr Chintaman Deshmukh, speaking in the Lok Sabha, 20 December 1954. 
2 Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, Commerce (Bombay) Annual Review, December 1954. 
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and by reason of the network of controls and regulations which it operates 
is well able to enforce its decisions. 

Even if they wished, it would not be politically possible for the present 
Government of India to be other than selective in this matter of foreign 
investment; the feeling in the country on the subject is much too strong 
to be ignored. And this seems to me to be one of the fundamental diffi- 
culties in the situation. Apart from a good deal of unmerited suspicion of 
foreign capital—unmerited because, once committed to the country, 
foreign investment is a hostage to the good faith and good will of inde- 
pendent India—there is still a widespread impression amongst the general 
public that foreign investment is just tumbling over itself to find fresh 
openings in India. Nothing could be further from the truth; in my experi- 
ence (and my work brings me into constant touch with investment prob- 
lems in South Asia) the foreign investor is, in his own way, as cautious 
about making a fresh investment as the Indian authorities are in accepting 
it. I will try to explain some of the reasons for this. 

Foreign investment is essentially part of the pattern of the free enter- 
prise or capitalist way of life, and a country which is regularly proclaiming 
its intention to achieve a socialist or collectivized economy—as India does 
through the lips of her Prime Minister—hardly looks like a good proposi- 
tion to the foreign investor some eight or ten thousand miles away. Quite 
apart from the fact that Britain’s investible surpluses available for over- 
seas enterprise were severely reduced in the immediate post-war years, the 
non-resident private investor has ceased to regard any part of South Asia 
as offering quite the same security as it once did. Do not forget that his- 
torically the great bulk of British investment in South Asia before 1947 
carried with it, at least by implication, the political guarantees of the Pax 
Britannica throughout the area. Except perhaps in the tea industry, my 
own guess is that the non-resident private investor is fading out of the pic- 
ture—slowly maybe, but none the less effectively. If he is lucky enough to 
make any savings at the present levels of taxation, he cannot spread his 
risks in the ways open to the institutional investor and he can find better 
security nearer home. The absence of a double income-tax avoidance 
agreement with India, and the procedural delays over refunds on world in- 
come, is also a considerable deterrent. The petits rentiers, the widows and 
orphans, the thrifty middle class men and women who put up so much of 
the original Indian railway stock and the fixed capital of the staple manu- 
facturing industries at the turn of the century have disappeared from the 
scene. Their descendants may well be making an investment in India—if 
so, it is an indirect investment through their holdings in investment trusts, 
insurance companies, and world wide British trading and industrial con- 
cerns which have investments or subsidiaries in that country. 

The position of the institutional investor is less open to risk. Within 
limits, the institution is able to assume risks, and to spread them, in a way 
which is not open to the individual. The institution has sources of commer- 
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cial and political intelligence and access to regular market and other in- 
formation which the private investor has not. The institution is able to 
measure the prospects on the swings in Asia against those on the round- 
abouts in Africa or South America, and to venture capital that is risk- 
bearing in the true meaning of those words. New foreign investment, not 
merely in India but everywhere overseas, has for long been passing more 
and more into the hands of corporations and institutions and so far as the 
countries of South Asia are concerned the process has been greatly acceler- 
ated by the post-war political changes. The large corporations, which have 
a specialized product or services which a country—underdeveloped or 
otherwise—badly wants are in a position to negotiate terms which the 
smaller entrepreneur or investor cannot. The recent agreement between 
the Indian Government and the oil companies, which gives the latter cer- 
tain specific guarantees for their refineries for a period of twenty-five years, 
is an example of the sort of thing I mean. On the whole, therefore, I fore- 
see that the chief source—perhaps the only source—of future foreign in- 
vestment in India will be institutional. The resident foreign trader will no 
doubt continue to make small local investments from time to time, but 
they will be rupee investments in rupee stocks. New investment involving 
a transfer of capital into the country will come in the main from financial 
institutions, industrial corporations, and trading concerns. 

What are the prospects? A number of pronouncements have been made 
on the subject of foreign capital from which it can be deduced that the In- 
dian Government apply the following tests in deciding whether or not to 
sanction new enterprise involving foreign investment: 1. there must be a 
genuine programme of manufacture (experience suggests that purely trad- 
ing or distributive ventures are not favoured); 2. the investment must be 
in a field where domestic investment is inadequate or technical “‘know- 
how’ is not available; 3. the investment should preferably assist the 
foreign exchange position by reducing imports or increasing exports; 
4. the project should increase productivity; 5. adequate provision must 
be made for the training of Indian personnel for senior technical and ad- 
ministrative posts; 6. provision should be made for associating Indian 
capital with the venture at some stage or another. 


On the face of it these conditions would not seem to be unreasonable. 
But of course they say nothing of what we may call ‘the climate of Indian 
investment’ which is the real crux of the matter. An investor may be per- 
fectly willing to satisfy all of these conditions—and more—and yet find the 
general climate of investment quite uncongenial. Indeed, if he looked at 
the Indian scene today he would be bound to take notice of certain rather 
disturbing signs which, whatever else they may portend, cannot be counted 
as bull factors for foreign or indigenous investment, both of which are capi- 
talist functions associated with free enterprise. He would, I think, observe 
that whatever the ripples on the surface of Indian political and economic 
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thinking may be, the heavy undertow is towards the Left or at least in the 
direction of a socialized economy which would seem to postulate a declin- 
ing role for private enterprise and investment. If he had a heart to heart 
talk with some of the Indian leaders of Indian business he might well find 
many of them considerably disheartened by the general attitude towards 
private enterprise and the unmerited disparagement which it often suffers 
in the Legislature. If he had a talk to some of the leaders of the resident 
British business community—men at the head of concerns which have been 
in the country a hundred years—they would probably say that they have 
been well treated on the whole since the transfer of power in 1947 and that 
they enjoy close and friendly relations with government, but they would 
probably add that they are very apprehensive about the trend of certain 
legislation at this moment—notably the proposed amendment of Article 31 
of the Constitution, which deals with the question of compensation for pro- 
perty acquired by the State, and certain proposed enactments in company 
law which have as their proclaimed objective ‘the progressive elimination 
of managing agency’. Managing agency is the system around which Indian 
industry has historically developed. 

It is not to be expected that in a country as advanced and sophisticated 
as India (even though India be ‘underdeveloped’ in the technical sense) the 
foreign investor will be willing to take risks of which the domestic investor 
obviously fights shy. It is a weakness in the Indian leaders’ pronounce- 
ments that they do not seem to appreciate that what is discouraging to the 
indigenous investor is even more discouraging, indeed often definitely un- 
acceptable, to the foreign entrepreneur. And there is this vital difference: 
the indigenous concern has to accept its government’s edicts with the best 
grace it can if it wants to remain in business, whereas the foreigner, if he is 
uncommitted, still has the option of not going in for an investment. 

Mr Nehru has said India’s aim is to socialize her economy more and 
more. It is not for me to express an opinion as to the wisdom or other- 
wise of this aim; a socialized economy may, or may not, be the answer to 
India’s problems. But what I am entitled to say is that whilst a socialized 
economy may well procure foreign aid, it will not in my judgement attract 
over the long run foreign investment on any large scale. After all, invest- 
ment capital is not indifferent to environment nor is it neutral as between 
the collective and free enterprise ways of life. It goes not only where there 
is work for it to do, but also where it is assured of a reasonable welcome. 


I have left to the last the question of reward, or interest rates. The 
facts can be stated quite simply. Just as the expatriate who goes abroad to 
work expects to be compensated for his exile, so capital committed to 
foreign investment looks for a somewhat higher return than it would earn 
at home. Since the end of the war sundry reports have appeared on the 
need for encouraging American private investment overseas as one of the 
possible means of relieving the continuing shortage of dollars in the rest of 
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the world; without exception each of these inquiries has emphasized, 
amongst other things, the unattractiveness of the yields that can be secured 
on foreign investment compared with similar investments at home. By 
and large capital investment in the United States is probably more re- 
munerative than elsewhere, and it is perhaps not strictly relevant to com- 
pare yields there with those obtaining in the underdeveloped countries. 
But it illustrates the point that to some extent the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have to compete for risk capital with highly developed and diversified 
economies and, that being so, they cannot, if they wish to attract foreign 
investment, afford to adopt a rigid and prohibitive attitude to profits. 

Foreign investment is, I repeat, mainly determined on the basis of 
private advantage, and if India is to attract fresh investment from abroad, 
under the vastly changed conditions of today, there will have to be some 
recognition of the fact that the foreign investor is not faced with the dire 
choice of the stick or the carrot. For him it is merely a question of whether 
he is offered a reasonably large or contemptuously small carrot. In other 
words he will have to be allowed to earn profits, after payment of tax, 
which are commensurate with the risks he is being asked to take which, in 
spite of India’s relatively high credit standing, will inevitably seem to him 
to increase with each new draught of ‘socialization’, to use Mr Nehru’s 
phrase. Too often it is mistakenly assumed in India itself that a favour is 
being conferred upon the foreign investor in allowing him to commit his 
resources to the country and thereafter to have them controlled in the in- 
terests of socialization or the mixed economy or whatever happens to be 
the formula of the moment. This is not at all the foreign investor’s idea of 
a promising transaction. 

India’s credit is high, but it is a sound philosophical principle which 
says that everything is relative to the observer, and India tends to appear 
differently to different eyes. Thus those with close connexions with the 
country, or those foreigners who live and work there in the private enter- 
prise sector of the economy, are perhaps better able to get the socialization 
policyinto focus than those who hear only the strident demands for an egali- 
tarian order in the columns of newspapers published eight or ten thousand 
miles away. But, as a final thought, I would suggest to any Indian friends 
who may read this necessarily sketchy treatment of a big subject, that 
India’s prospects of receiving further foreign investment depend as much 
on her reasonable future treatment of long established foreign interests as 
it does upon any of the other factors I have mentioned. 


Address at Chatham House 
25 January 1955 











INDONESIA AND THE WEST 


LESLIE H: PALMIER 


RE-WAR Colonial administrations in Asia employed differing 
methods, and their successor States have suffered varying for- 
tunes. Indonesia’s have not been of the happiest. As a leading 
article in the Manchester Guardian of 23 June 1954 put it: 
After emancipation, Indonesia has done less well than India, Pakistan, or 
Ceylon. ... The reasons lie in the background before the winding up of the 
Western empires in Asia. . . . Indonesia had been shielded from the forces of the 
changing world. Old institutions had been conserved. Change was made as 
painless as possible. Nothing happened in Indonesia compared with the kaleido- 
scopic changes brought about in India and Burma when the British allowed the 
winds of the new age to blow unimpeded over them... . It might have been 
better for Indonesia if it had itself experienced more of the harsh winter. 
The protection Indonesia enjoyed has not only affected her ability to 
manage affairs ; it has also planted the roots of her present attitude to 
the West and Westerners. For the Westerners in colonial times were 
the rulers, and the shield against the outside, Western, world necessarily 
formed a barrier between them and their subjects. Communication be- 
tween rulers and ruled was kept to a minimum. ‘Dutch educational policy 
is that the masses should receive a training which will enable them to 
carry on their traditional occupation of agriculture with greater profit, 
while Dutch education should be confined to the future leaders.... 
The vast majority received only a simple vernacular education in the 
three R’s....’1 The ‘vast majority’ of this passage is, however, to be 
interpreted narrowly. In 1930 the literacy rate amounted to only 6-4 per 
cent for the natives of the whole territory ; the highest rate being among the 
men of the provinces outside Java, where it was 13-4 per cent.? Bousquet 
in 1938 analysed the motives for this policy as follows: ‘... the Dutch 
desired and still desive to establish theiy superiority on a basis of native 
ignorance. .. . By opposing him [the Indonesian] with a language intended 
to mark the distance which sets him apart from the European, the Dutch 
have striven and still strive, though vainly, to deprive their ward of con- 
tact with the outside world’. * Language, however, is only a part, though 
an essential one, of that full communication which takes place only when 
a way of life is held in common. In the Netherlands Indies the way of life 
of the rulers was rigidly divided from that of the ruled. Indonesians took 


1L. A. Mills, ‘The Governments of Southeast Asia’, in Government and Nationalism in 
Southeast Asia, by R. Emerson, L. A. Mills, and V. Thompson (New York, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1942), p. 44. 

2 J. S. Furnivall, Educational Progress in Southeast Asia (New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1943), p. 76. 

3 G. H. Bousquet (trans. by P. E. Lilienthal), 4 French View of the Netherlands Indies 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1940), pp. 88-9. 
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almost no part in commerce, for the ‘entrepreneurial element had been 
almost eliminated by the circumstances attending three centuries of Dutch 
rule’.! For the professions, the figures available show that fewer people 
received higher academic and vocational training than in any other coun- 
try now independent in South East Asia.? 

Hence the modern educated Indonesian finds himself in a world for 
which he has not been sufficiently prepared. Even today he will admit that 
his knowledge of economic and financial affairs is woefully inadequate. 
This awareness of his deficiencies afflicts him with a feeling of inferiority 
vis-a-vis Westerners which he will often acknowledge ; a feeling which often 
has its obverse in a hatred for his late colonial masters and all their works. 
Since Holland is not powerful and Dutch is not a commercially useful 
language, he has little to lose by this attitude. But even self-interest does 
not prevent the venom, in a more diluted form, from spilling over on to the 
West in general. Part of the reason is, no doubt, that the West has been 
represented by, and been seen through, Dutch culture. 

In discussing Indonesians as, indeed, the members of any other nation, 
it is advisable to make clear how wide is the group to which one refers. 
Everybody familiar with Indonesia is aware of the very great cultural dif- 
ferences between areas, on which I shall say more later. But for my present 
purpose I wish to distinguish a class. When I speak of Indonesians I mean 
those whose voice in government is decisive; who hold the offices of control 
throughout the country. They have certain traits in common, sufficiently 
important for us to treat them as a meaningful unit. They are those who, 
before the war, had ‘made a close approach to the riches and power offered 
by the Western world and yet [had been] denied full access to them’ §; ‘a 
new... group made up of government clerks, administrative officials 
(mostly of a junior grade), and teachers, basing their positions on the newly 
available Western education, and in particular on their command of the 
Dutch language’.4 These people now form the ruling intelligentsia, and 
their numbers are constantly increased by the output from the schools and 
universities, which is much greater than it was before the war.5 By and 
large, they fear and dislike the West because they do not know enough of 
its techniques and values to feel at home among them. The older group 
shows the most xenophobia, the post-Independence intelligentsia perhaps 
less, though one must not underrate the influence of their xenophobic 
teachers. Significant exceptions exist, particularly among the minute num- 
ber who attained higher education before the war, more especially if they 

1G. McTurnan Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (New York, Cornell 
University Press, 1952), p. 29. 

2 Calculations from J. S. Furnival, p. 111, show the following numbers as receiving 
Higher Academic and Vocational Training per 100,000 of the population: Philippines, 63-6 
(1938); Formosa, 50-6 (1938); Burma, 7:1 (1936-7); Netherlands Indies, 1-6 (1938). 

* Emerson eé¢ al., p. 32. 4 Kahin, p. 209. 

5 According to figures issued by the Ministry of Education of the Indonesian Republic, 
the total number obtaining Primary and Secondary Education in 1940 amounted to 


2,400,000; for 1952-3 the incomplete figures total 6,450,000. In 1940 there were 1,663 
students at institutions of university level; in 1952-3, 11,805. 
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received employment consonant with their training. Such individuals often 
prefer to mix with Dutchmen rather than with any other type of West- 
erner or their illiterate countrymen. 

The villager of little or no education usually has no feelings either for 
or against the West. Now as before the war ‘. . . the nationalist centres are 
virtually exclusively those which have undergone a period of intensive 
Western development and exploitation’.1 With the spread of education 
and the modernization of Indonesia, however, it is only prudent to expect 
that nationalism will spread also. Furthermore, in a Western world those 
who control a Westernizing Indonesia can only be the Westernized group; 
that is, the more nationalistic. 

Given that ‘in Indonesia the foundation for independence was less well 
prepared’ 2 (than in India, Pakistan, or Ceylon) we may fairly consider the 
emotional state of her ruling intelligentsia as atypic. It is not thereby dis- 
qualified for discussion. Since the intelligentsia’s xenophobia is directed at 
Westerners in general, these should be concerned. Furthermore, as we are 
having to learn, the normal state of the non-Western world (of, that is, its 
literate portion) is a strong dislike of the West. Inspection of the Indonesian 
roots of this animosity may throw some light on its growth in other 
countries. 

This hostility cannot be explained by saying that Indonesians have long 
memories for, starved of discontents, grudges soon die. That they still 
thrive in Indonesia shows that there are dissatisfactioys. These arise from 
Indonesia’s situation. Though free of direct cnr Wet she de- 
pends on it. She does so, indeed, to a greater extent than Britain and 
Europe on the United States. Her dependence calls up fear, and with fear 
comes antagonism. 

How to build up, run, and consolidate a modern State is the intelli- 
gentsia’s pressing problem. Equipment is necessary, and to obtain it, 
Indonesia’s tropical products must be sold to the West. It is the pattern of 
this trade which makes Indonesia feel tied. She does not trade necessities 
for necessities, or luxuries for luxuries; for the West needs her products less 
than she needs the West’s. Hers compete not only with those from other 
parts of the tropics, but also with industrial alternatives produced in tem- 
perate zones. The terms of trade reflect this relationship. As an eminent 
Indonesian economist put it: ‘Price comparisons between raw materials on 
the one hand and industrial goods on the other, over the past fifty years, 
clearly show that raw materials fell by 40 per cent compared with indus- 
trial goods’.* The intelligentsia can therefore hardly be blamed for feeling 
that their country is on a Western treadmill. (This, incidentally, is prob- 
ably the main reason for Indonesia’s specific animosity towards the United 
States. Though the Dutch still own important businesses in Indonesia, 


1 Emerson ef al., p. 31. 2 Manchester Guardian, 23 June 1954. 
3 Sumitro Djojohadikusumo: ‘Sekitar Pembangunan Ekonomi’, Djakarta Pedoman 
(17 March 1952), p. 3. 
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experience has shown that they can be controlled; they do not appear such 
a threat as does the United States’ position of virtual single buyer.) The 
remedy for Indonesia’s weak bargaining position is sought in an indus- 
trialization as far as possible sufficient to meet the essential requirements of 
a modern State (the possibility of a war which would cut them off from 
their present suppliers is an added spur). Indonesians do not, however, 
envisage converting their agricultural nation into an industrial one. Those 
well-intentioned Western critics who, on the basis of comparisons of costs, 
advise Asian countries to stick to agriculture and leave industry to the 
West, are off the mark. They also forget that the Indonesian desire to 
develop industries at present uneconomic is paralleled by the financial sup- 
port given by some Western countries to such uneconomic forms of enter- 
prise as beet and railways. 

The intelligentsia’s desire for Western products does not spring only 
from the needs of administration. Increasingly (and given the situation, 
unavoidably) these goods are entering into their daily lives, and so bring 
their dependence home to them more intimately than does the purely 
intellectual appreciation of the country’s needs. 

This consciousness of their weakness is probably the reason for the sus- 
picion they have for all Western designs. The Colombo plan is believed to 
be an attempt to bolster Britain’s declining power in Asia, whilst collective 
security pacts serve the same purpose for the West as a whole. As such they 
are to be resisted, for in default of other evidence the West’s gain is Indo- 
nesia’s loss. Only the gradual conviction that unless she allows the West 
something, she can hope for nothing, changed her attitude to the Colombo 
Plan and may alter that to foreign capital. 

Against this background Russia and her satellites appear in a favour- 
able light, in spite of the fact that they are considered generically Western 
nations also, with Communism as much a Western system as social demo- 
cracy. However little they trade with Indonesia, this reduces her depend- 
ence on the West (as generally understood); increases, that is, her in- 
dependence. Furthermore, they oppose those Western nations who have 
and who have had control over her. Lastly, they impinge little on her 
directly: their nationals are rarely seen. But no one would be rash enough 
to say that they are looked on as friends. One is reminded of Professor 
Hugh Seton-Watson’s description of the attitude of the Viet Minh ex- 
tremists: ‘. .. Ho Chi-minh . . . hoped for good results from his contacts 
with the French Communists, while [his extremists] regarded all Frenchmen 
as enemies’.! Also, to an Indonesian, what matters is not the type of 
political system a person supports, but his national origin; not the type of 
government a nation has, but whether it is strong enough to represent a 
possible threat. Thus ‘Westerners’ in the widest sense are those whose 
membership of a powerful society is denoted by their light skin-colour. This 


1 Hugh Seton-Watson, The Pattern of Communist Revolution (London, Methuen, 1953)» 
p. 313 n. 
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would seem to be the explanation of the anti ‘white-skin’ feeling prevalent 
in Indonesia. 

Indeed, it is not the pigmentation of the subjects of a State so much as 
that State’s power relative to Indonesia which determines the Indonesian 
attitude. One need think only of Japan and China, India and the Philip- 
pines. The order of their power seems to be the order of their unpopularity. 
Japan, for instance, has as much reason to expect gratitude as hostility. It 
is true that in her brief reign in Indonesia she was guilty of much brutality 
and much sadism, but she formed and trained the first Indonesian army, 
gave the intelligentsia experience in governing and, when she surrendered, 
provided the revolutionaries with arms. Without this help Indonesian inde- 
pendence would, at the least, have been much delayed. But all that public 
speakers now recall is Japan’s cruelty. The attitude to China is compounded 
of two ingredients. One is the threat implicit in her emergence asa military 
Power. The other is experience of the Indonesian ‘Chinese’, though in fact 
these often have only an ancestral connexion with China. To many Indo- 
nesians they are a thorn in the country’s side. Though they, or the greater 
part of them, are the only foreigners who have made Indonesia their home 
and look on it as such, they form a closed community and have developed 
their own way of life. More annoying, perhaps, to the Westernizing in- 
digenous middle class than the mere fact of difference is that it shows itself 
not in a more Chinese, but in a more Western, way of life made possible by 
greater diligence and wealth. A village Chinese is more Western than his 
fellow-villagers, and an urban Chinese more so than the Indonesian towns- 
man. Though the Chinese amount to only about 3 per cent of the popula- 
tion, more of them practise in the liberal professions than do Indonesians, 
and the non-European business class is mainly Chinese. All this earns them 
fear and antagonism, to the extent that public statements have been made 
implying that they form a possible fifth column (while the Indonesian 
Communist Party, being entirely indigenous, does not). Hence the dis- 
crimination against them; official and unofficial, it is striking and effective. 
The same feeling is transferred to China and is offset only by that 
country’s value as an opponent of the West and an alternative trading 
partner; her form of government seems not to matter at all. India of 
course earns a considerable amount of admiration for her leadership in the 
struggle for independence. But even she must be watched lest she take 
Indonesia’s support for granted. Lastly, the Philippines, though considered 
racially akin, is looked upon as an appendage of the United States, perhaps 
stronger and better organized than Indonesia, and therefore to be sus- 
pected. 

This mistrust of the outside world leads to a preoccupation with it 
which is reflected in the press: it devotes a greater proportion of space to 
foreign developments than does, say, the British press. One can often know 
the situation in the world at large more easily than that in the interior of 
Indonesia. Yet, paradoxically, along with aversion goes a desire to win the 
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esteem, or at least the notice, of foreign countries. Any comment on Indo- 
nesia in a foreign publication, no matter how obscure, is given prominence. 
Both these motives combine to urge Indonesia to act a distinctive part in 
world affairs: to play second fiddle to Nehru is only slightly less abhorrent 
than to accept Washington’s lead. Her weakness, however, precludes the 
realization of this ambition, and she does the next best thing: she courts 
both sides. She is able to do so with impunity since, as she knows, the 
United States and the Commonwealth protect her from Communist aggres- 
sion, whether she wants such protection or not, and the risk of American 
aggression is remote. 


That Indonesians feel so apprehensive about other countries reveals, of 
course, the state of their own. For when they look inwards, they see (what- 
ever they say in public) only poverty and weakness. Nehru’s declaration 
at a Congress convention: ‘We would be a much more advanced nation if 
our population was about half of what it is’ could apply to Indonesia’s 
eighty millions. Her much-vaunted wealth is a possibility of the future, not 
a fact of the present ; it depends at least as much on the organization neces- 
sary to produce the wealth as on the land in which it lies. The administra- 
tion of the country leaves much to be desired: security has yet to be 
restored, five years after the transfer of sovereignty. Measures taken in the 
economic field often seem irrational from the point of view of the country’s 
prosperity and welfare, though they may benefit a few; and national 
unity is not furthered by the resulting acrimony. The very fear of foreign- 
ers militates against the engagement of foreign capital, either in the form 
of goods or of trained men, in quantities sufficient to make Indonesia the 
strong nation she would like to be. Governments are based on a non-elected 
Parliament whose claims to represent the country cause bitter dispute. 
Composed of parties so small that no two have an absolute majority, it 
produces cabinets from unsteady coalitions. It has furthermore voted for 
Proportional Representation, a system of election which is hardly likely to 
provide strong governments. 

Not only in the political and economic field does the West appear a 
threat; but also in the cultural. For the Indonesian intelligentsia do not 
want to go the way of the Chinese in Indonesia, whose cultural links with 
their past grow tenuous with time. Some Chinese festivals, of course, are 
still held, but these are mostly of old, not New China; and some enthusias- 
tic youths organize themselves on the models laid down in the latter; but 
the ideal of the young non-political Chinese in Indonesia is to follow the 
pattern of his Western, indeed American, counterpart in his home as in his 
car, in his office as in his basket ball, in badminton as in tennis, in dress as 
in dancing. He replaces the Confucianism of old either by indifference or 
by the religion of the missionary schools to which his parents had sent him 
(as much for fear of having him mix with Indonesians as for its usually high 
standards). 
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Though they accept the necessity of Western methods of production, 
those Indonesians, not many perhaps, who are socially conscious, wish their 
country to swallow only a minimum dose of Westernization in the cultural 
sphere. (It is worth noting, in passing, that their understanding of Western 
culture is quite different from that of the literati of the West. It is founded 
on films which would unfailingly be condemned by Western intellectual 
weeklies, on the ear-rending productions of Tin Pan Alley, on ideas that free 
love holds sway everywhere in the West, and that the Western way of life 
is of unbridled competition with no thought for social consequences.) On 
the whole, they do not seem to realize that their two aims may be incom- 
patible. Thus, one of the elements of Western culture now gathering 
strength in Indonesia is the cult of ballroom dancing—English, swathe- 
cutting, style. It is strongest, naturally, in the large cities, but has its fol- 
lowers even in small towns. The most enthusiastic are those who follow the 
occupations which have flourished since Independence: high school and 
university students, members of the armed forces, policemen, business em- 
ployees, in short those who for the execution of their tasks are instructed 
to look to Western models. Yet there is perhaps no new development 
which meets with more condemnation than this cult. The Indonesian mind 
is shocked by the idea that unmarried men and women should actually 
touch each other. This opinion is held by old and young, by those with a 
religion as by those without. It is so strong that it is possible for policemen 
of conservative bent to take measures against dancing—though their fel- 
lows in a neighbouring town are enthusiasts. The attempts to solve this 
and similar difficulties are of two kinds. The first is the ‘colonial’ method of 
‘forbidding’, which achieves little. The second is the provision of sub- 
stitutes. Unfortunately these are often merely watered down versions of the 
Western forms they are supposed to supplant. For instance, a dance has 
been devised which follows Western rhythms but does not necessitate con- 
tact between male and female partners. Similarly, Indonesian films, how- 
ever romantic, do not permit kissing. Given the competition of Western 
dancing and Marilyn Monroe in full strength, the diluted versions do not 
catch on. An Indonesian capable of following a foreign film has to 
be dragged to see an Indonesian one, and the synthetic dance has few 
addicts. 

Thus if on the one hand the intelligentsia fear and dislike the West 
because of their dependence on it for further Westernization, on the other 
they do so because of the threat it represents to their traditional values. 
That it does represent such a threat arises from the fact that Indonesia, 
like the other newly-independent countries, is a Western creation. Dutch 
administrative union provided the basis for a State. The empires of Mojo- 
pahit and Mataram, to which Indonesian nationalism frequently harks 
back, would not be known but for the work of Dutch archaeologists. Dutch 
hygienic and agrarian measures resulted in the country’s enormous growth 
of population (Java alone has grown from five millions at the beginning of 
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the nineteenth century to an estimated sixty now), which has enabled 
Indonesians to resist the re-imposition of alien rule. Needless to say, the 
debt to the Dutch is rarely, if ever, acknowledged, but the difficulties re- 
main. The indigenous cultures of Indonesia are local: Javanese, Sunda- 
nese, Achehnese, Ambonese, and so on. Even Islam, the official religion 
of most Indonesians, shows remarkable variations from area to area. So it 
is not surprising that the attempt to provide a culture for modern Indonesia 
is based on Western models—there are no others. The phrase ‘to provide a 
culture’ is used advisedly, for the intelligentsia follow the pattern be- 
queathed them by the Dutch; they fear spontaneous expression from below 
and organize all from above. But modern Indonesia is no longer colonial, 
and these attempts meet with little success. The present-day young Indo- 
nesian models himself on his Western counterpart. He fills the picture 
theatres, where he obtains his ideals of correct behaviour from the same 
major saints as do Western congregations. These models have their great- 
est effect on the population in the large cities, who have left their tradi- 
tional culture and been placed in situations where Westernized behaviour 
is both possible and desirable; but it is precisely only there that the people 
can be described, without making prior distinctions of class or education, 
as culturally Indonesians. In the country the common man is, for instance, 
culturally a Javanese or an Ambonese first. Thorstein Veblen long ago 
pointed out that the class of the population most exposed to the economic 
climate best showed the signs of the times, and in Indonesia those who 
remain loyal to the indigenous but increasingly esoteric forms are 
either aristocrats or those who, in the villages, escape the waves of 
Westernization. 


There seems little question that future Indonesian culture will be one 
deriving its roots mainly from the West, with its growth adapted to the 
local climate. There is an Indonesian example ready to hand. The most 
popular music, more so even than jazz and swing, is that of the kronchong, 
reputedly introduced centuries ago by the Portuguese, but now altogether 
an Indonesian possession. In due course, no doubt, Indonesia will develop 
forms as great and as peculiarly her own as is modern architecture in 
Brazil. But meanwhile the intelligentsia see the population (at least in the 
towns) ignore the patterns provided and go their own, Western, way. This 
hardly makes the West beloved of the intelligentsia. 

No nation likes the foreigners in its midst, and those of a more powerful 
nation are not liked at all. Of all those in Indonesia, Europeans, Arabs, 
Chinese, it is the Europeans who are most obviously in positions of great 
power (now mainly expressed as wealth). Some Chinese are wealthier than 
most Europeans, but no European is as poor as a poor Chinese. So the 
resentments at the West are easily poured on to its emissaries, who are 
identified by their skin-colour. These resentments express themselves 
in many ways. With little or no persuasion, an Indonesian believes that 
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a foreigner is a spy—even in the most obscure village. That he is a 
Croesus goes without saying, and that he both has near-insatiable carnal 
lusts and is irresistible to Indonesian women is a firm article of faith. That 
he may be a member of a conspiracy to overthrow the Indonesian Republic 
is very likely (there is a widespread belief that the disturbances in West 
Java are solely the work of some half-dozen Dutchmen). This conception 
of foreigners finds no better expression than in Emergency Law No. g of 
1953, Which is intended to control them. They are expected to give all help 
and information necessary for their identification. In practice, this pro- 
vision is used by the police to enquire into the most intimate details of a 
foreigner’s life and to justify the interception of his letters. Furthermore, 
the law continues, foreigners who are dangerous for good order, morality, 
or security, or who do not heed regulations made for foreigners, may have 
their movements limited or be deported by the Minister of Justice. In the 
event, what is, or is not, a danger to good order, morality, or security de- 
pends on the local police chief’s ideas. Only in the case of deportation is 
the foreigner previously detained, for not more than one year, and given an 
opportunity to defend himself 7m camera against the police allegations— 
which are, however, beyond question by any one except the Prime Minister. 
If he exercises his powers under the law the Minister must give reasons. 
Should he wish, however, to deport a foreigner without invoking this law 
(and thereby being obliged to justify his actions) all he has to do is to cancel 
the foreigner’s visa. There is therefore no question of any legal security for 
the latter. The same attitude expresses itself in the consideration of labour 
disputes. Since almost all concerns employing large numbers are foreign, 
it is predictable that the judgement will be for the workers and against the 
employer. Any other result would expose the government to the charge 
that they were betraying their own people. Only the fact that 40 per cent 
of State revenue is paid by Dutch businesses, who thereby act as auxiliary 
tax-gatherers, induces some caution. 

The lack of self-confidence which afflicts the intelligentsia when they 
face the West, and which is perhaps the basic reason for most of the 
phenomena I have been discussing, is not in evidence, strangely enough, 
when they turn to consider the future of their country. One searches in 
vain through Indonesian publications, or the statements made in public 
discussions, for the atmosphere of gloom and foreboding so common in 
Britain and Europe. Here is no feeling of imminent disaster. This does not 
mean that a third world war is looked on as impossible; on the other hand 
it is considered certain. But it is believed that Indonesia will at most be 
occupied—it will not become a battlefield. The reaction to the unpredicted 





effects of the hydrogen bomb explosion were not that the hydrogen bomb 
be ‘banned’ (pace the Prime Minister’s appeal), but that the experiments 
take place on the American mainland. Indeed, the possible devastation of 
Europe by atomic bombs is envisaged with a certain complacency, since 
the idea that the human race may be wiped out is not really believed. It is 
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rather asif, shut out so long from communion with Western countries, Indo- 
nesia now refuses to take part in their quarrels. 

One may hazard an explanation of the difference of this attitude from 
that of the European. Though the country is economically weaker than it 
was in 1938—population has increased by a sixth and production is about 
the same—the intelligentsia are far more favourably placed than they then 
were. Some are materially better off; all possess more power in their 
society, and therefore in the world. The situation is thus the reverse of that 
in Western Europe. There, though present production exceeds that of 
pre-war, her power in the world has been far surpassed by that of the 
two giants in whose shadow she lives. The intelligentsia of a Western 
Europe which, though largely literate, is governed by the votes of the non- 
intelligentsia, cannot have the same confidence as their counterparts in 
Indonesia, who find themselves for the first time with influence on policy 
and so far do not have to consider popular support. They are not appalled 
by the thought of another war, for the last was a godsend. It broke the 
hold of the Dutch, it brought the Japanese who trained them for the first 
time to govern their country, and thus in time gave them independence. 

This confidence in themselves will grow, and perhaps spread to their 
foreign relations, as Indonesia’s traffic with the West increases her own 
relative strength and decreases the grounds for her animosity to the West. 
The West could stop this process only with loss to itself. But Westerniza- 
tion clearly does not make a country friendly to the West—that of Russia 
and the Argentine has brought no such happy result. States, like other 
social groups, take the course of action which promises to leave their 
sovereignty as unimpaired as possible. Because Indonesians depend on the 
West, it appears the only threat to their country’s independence. A smaller 
power disparity between the West and Indonesia will provide the basis for 
more friendly relationships. Whether these materialize will not depend on 
the form of government Indonesia adopts, or the way of life, or her level of 
investment, but on whether Indonesians still feel the West as a danger. 


January 1955 











LARGE AND SMALL STATES 
IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE NEED FOR A NEW APPROACH TO THE QUESTION OF 
WEIGHTING VOTES IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ALAN DE RUSETT 


this Journal to the interest of a number of people in the possibility of 

strengthening the United Nations by introducing a system of weighted 
voting into the General Assembly in place of the one State one vote rule 
of Article 18. i. I explained that this innovation might not get to the root 
of the problem which its advocates seek to overcome, but that it would be 
easier to judge the likelihood of its doing so after first examining some of 
the attempts that had been made to discover a sound and internationally 
acceptable principle of inequality upon which to base such a system. 
Three possible principles were examined, and it was seen that each of 
them brought its supporters up against serious obstacles, which were not 
of the kind that can be overcome by merely increasing one’s will to succeed 
or by urging greater political courage on the part of statesmen. They were 
the result either of trying to do something inherently impossible, such as 
measure power unrelated to any specific purpose, or of making highly 
improbable assumptions concerning the nature of modern international 
society. Taken together, these obstacles strongly suggested that the 
attempt to overcome the General Assembly’s present ineffectiveness by 
altering the voting strengths of its member States runs into ‘impractical 
politics’ because it starts from false premises. It is this conclusion that I 
now wish further to substantiate by examining the causes of the Assembly’s 
troubles and the analysis of them that gives rise to the search for a formula 
for weighting votes, with the object of showing that another kind of 
approach to this problem has better prospects of leading to useful results. 

There is little controversy among would-be reformers of the United 
Nations over what is the actual state of affairs which they all wish to bring 
to an end. Upon this there is widespread agreement, because the General 
Assembly has openly displayed the same weaknesses as those shown in its 
day by the Assembly of the League of Nations, and so by now they are 
familiar to everyone. Its members defy or neglect its resolutions, by-pass 
its machinery, and show every sign of being and feeling leaderless. No 
international organization can stand such constant indifference and de- 
fiance for long and still hope to exert an important influence in world 
affairs. Nor can a large assembly of delegates from governments all over 


| DREW attention in an article published in the October 1954 issue of 
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the world expect to work in reasonable harmony without the discipline 
and inspiration of responsible leadership, and upon the Assembly’s record 
in this respect few observers would care strongly to dispute Sir Winston 
Churchill’s recent terse, but undaunted, verdict that ‘Babel, tempered by 
skilful lobbying, is all that has resulted up to the present. But we must 
persevere’,? It is, therefore, safe to assume that neglect, defiance, by- 
passing, and lack of leadership are generally considered to be the Assembly’s 
chief enemies, and that the object of all proposals to reform this main 
organ of the United Nations is to overcome them. 

Advocates of weighted voting aim to eliminate or alleviate all these ills 
together by creating conditions that encourage responsible leadership. 
They assume, not unjustifiably, that lack of leadership is the key symptom 
of distress, and that to cure its cause is to cut at the roots of the other 
troubles, because powerful leaders will not allow the defiance or neglect of 
their judgements, and if they feel secure in their leadership they will not 
wish to by-pass the organ within which they exercise it, nor will they 
permit others to do so. Hence, they lay stress on the need to arrange 
matters so that the ‘natural’ leaders of international society, those States 
with greatest power to promote the Assembly’s purposes, are placed in a 
commanding position. But as the General Assembly is the object of their 
attentions they express their reasons and wishes for a hierarchical order 
in democratic language, and formulate the problem in terms of ‘majorities’ 
and ‘minorities’. They point out that defiance of the Assembly is, of 
course, defiance by a numerical minority of States of the will of a numerical 
majority ; and that the extraordinary prevalence of this behaviour indicates 
that the minority is more often than not more powerful or determined than 
the majority, which is an absurd and frustrating state of affairs invited by 
the use of a voting system that pays no attention to power. If the voting 
strength of every State accurately reflected what Mr Dulles calls ‘the 
quantity, quality, and intensity’ of its power to back its judgements, it is 
argued, then a resolution supported by a majority vote would be backed 
in the real life of international politics by a majority of the actual power 
available in the Assembly to ensure respect for its provisions, and a two- 
thirds majority would presumably represent the will of a formidable, 
practically overwhelming, aggregate of power. This, it is hoped, would 
go a long way towards ending defiance, increasing compliance, and 
establishing some or all of the great Powers as the leaders of international 
society through the machinery of the Assembly, where their votes would be 
as indispensable to secure the passage of important resolutions as their 
power has always been to secure their execution. 

I believe that it is the terminology used in the formulation of the prob- 
lem which helps, more than anything else, to hide the fact that the simple 
and apparently logical conclusions which follow beg some fundamental 
questions. To describe the Assembly’s predicaments in terms of majorities 

1 Winston S,. Churchill, The Second World War. Vol. v1 (London, Cassell, 1954), p. 529. 
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and minorities is to use language which deceptively carries with it all the 
assumptions and presuppositions of democratic societies, and which can 
be subtly misleading when applied to institutions designed to serve a 
society of States about which one can make none of these assumptions or 
suppositions with any safety. It is wrong to ask the same questions when 
confronted with a breakdown of the Assembly’s authority as one in- 
stinctively asks when a Parliament is working ineffectively ; and the reasons 
for this merit some examination. 

In a parliamentary democracy the number of social problems that can 
legitimately be submitted to the processes of majority rule is so large that 
the main constitutional question is one of representation, and the authority 
of the majority to command obedience to its will is primarily a matter of 
its composition. The problem of arranging the equitable participation of 
major interests and sections of the nation in the formation of the majority 
is constantly discussed, the right of the majority to rule is assumed. Only 
in times of crisis does the average citizen of a democratic nation consciously 
examine the problem of the socially authorized range of majority rule, 
and investigate the assumptions upon which the authority of any majority, 
however composed, rests. It is only when the social peace is threatened or 
upset altogether that democratic nations make explicit by word and deed 
the underlying assumption of their system, which is that the majority 
legislates on behalf of the whole community, and derives its authority 
to do so in any given area of social life from the existence in that area of a 
consciousness of community, shared alike by majority and minority. The 
community may be held together by shared values, experiences, or social 
purposes, or by some other unifying influence, but whatever it is, it is 
essential to the smooth working of majority rule. Community sense is, of 
course, always a matter of degree; and where it is weak the habit of obedi- 
ence to law and the monopoly of legally authorized power in the hands of a 
government can help to make up this deficiency and maintain majority 
rule without serious friction. But where it is conspicuously absent the 
majority has no authority other than that which it derives from its 
possession of preponderant power; and if it legislates in such a field, its 
law will meet with defiance, passive or active according to circumstances, 
but always to the detriment of social peace. The continued exercise of 
such majority tyranny usually destroys the mutual confidence upon 
which the whole system rests, depriving the majority of its authority over 
ever widening areas of the national life. 

In every democracy the line between those subjects which can and 
those which cannot be submitted to majority rule slowly shifts as the 
climate of opinion changes, but at any given time it is usually clear enough 
to warn parliaments away from any gross exercise of majority tyranny. 
In Great Britain, though Parliament is sovereign, no majority within it 
has the moral authority to legislate on matters of religious faith, and this 
has little to do with the system of voting or representation, but much to do 
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with the absence of a community of faith, and to our having long seen the 
point of Sir Thomas More’s pertinent challenge to his prosecutors, made 
at a time when that community had only just broken down: ‘Suppose the 
Parliament should make a law that God should not be God, would you 
then say that God were not God?’ In fact, the whole problem of funda- 
mental human rights is intimately connected with this question of the 
cohesion of a community and the authority of any majority of its members. 
It is a practical problem of government, as seen today in the United States, 
where a minority, concentrated in the southern States, shares so few 
common values and experiences with the majority of their nation con- 
cerning the status of Negroes in their midst that it vehemently denies the 
moral authority of that majority to enforce its will upon them in this field; 
and it is significant that the majority does not exercise its rights under the 
Constitution, or use its undoubted possession of overwhelming power to 
enforce its will, because it has learned from the bitter history of this 
problem that majority rule is not just a question of power and legal docu- 
ments, but of social authority derived from fellow feeling and common 
understanding; and realization of this leads the majority to adopt a policy 
of ‘changing the climate of opinion’ in the South, with the object of even- 
tually creating the preconditions of majority rule. 

Many other examples could be given. But they would in the main have 
to be taken from democracies that are breaking down in the face of class, 
racial, or other divisions, or are being established, as many are today, in 
the multi-racial or plural societies of hitherto non-self-governing areas. It 
is not in well-established democracies that the question of the legitimate 
range of majority rule is one of constant controversy. And it is this which 
is significant when we come to note democratic attitudes to international 
organization. Countries like the United States and Great Britain have 
experienced the restrained use of power for so long, and so much has been 
achieved by majority rule, that their citizens feel that there is an inherent 
efficacy in their institutions and legal processes which permits them to 
work under all kinds of conditions; they give a sanctity to the decisions of 
a majority in Parliament, just because it is a majority and is in Parlia- 
ment; and they attribute the success of parliamentary methods to the 
justice of their electoral system or to the concentration of power legally 
available to enforce majority rulings, so that when things go wrong they 
instinctively search for a fault in these arrangements. They may question 
the equity of the representational system or the reluctance of a govern- 
ment to use its full powers to overcome the obstructions of a minority. 
They do not as a rule immediately examine the assumptions upon which 
the whole system rests, and ask questions about the legitimate range of 
majority rule. They assume that the national community has already 
answered that question unless there is manifest proof that it is in dispute. 

When problems of international organization are discussed in demo- 
cratic States this attitude of mind is bound to have its effect. And when it 
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is the function of a representative assembly that is in question, the effect 
is not likely to be good, because the normal condition of international 
society is comparable only to the condition of a national society in times 
of crisis. The legitimate range of majority rule in the former is always in 
question; that it has any range at all is problematical. Failure to realize 
this has invalidated many proposals for the reform of the United Nations 
Charter current in established democracies in recent years, and it can be 
perceived in the formulation I gave above of the problem of ‘minorities’ 
defying ‘majorities’ in the General Assembly, as it was viewed by many 
advocates of weighted voting. Its authors do not start by questioning and 
investigating whether any majority, however composed, has any right to 
expect compliance with its will, or respect for its views, in some or all of 
the fields in which the Assembly operates. They assume that this is not in 
dispute. Instead, they treat as the immediately practical question the 
discovery of a better system of participation in the formation of the 
Assembly’s majority, which will ensure that it has sufficient ‘power’ at its 
disposal. Early in their analysis they emphasize the fact that the present 
one State one vote rule enables majorities constantly to be formed that 
have not the capacity to secure respect for their judgements; and the sug- 
gestion implicit in this emphasis is that the primary cause of defiance, 
neglect, and by-passing by minorities is their ability to do these things— 
that is, their power to challenge numerical majorities. The causes of their 
will to do so are not examined; therefore we have to take on trust the 
proposition that they would be prepared to accept the rule of some other 
majority, or that members of a present majority would accept their rule. 
Hence, a complex problem of challenge to authority in international 
society is turned into what is seemingly a much simpler problem of ‘power’. 

It is not, of course, a much simpler problem, as I showed in my last 
article. The initially evaded troubles merely emerge in an unsolvable 
form immediately an attempt is made to measure this ‘power’. It is easier 
now to see why they do so, and what is the root cause of their intransi- 
gence. It is the result of assuming that in all the important fields in which 
the Charter permits the Assembly to interest itself there are the precon- 
ditions of majority rule, and that the only difficulty is to find the right kind 
of majority. That is to say, that over this area of Assembly responsibility 
there is enough consciousness of common purposes, or of shared values, or 
some other cause of community feeling, to give real authority to the advice, 
leadership, or perhaps even orders, of some kind of majority, if only the 
ingredients of that authority can be discovered and measured. And this 
huge assumption obliges those who make it to search for a kind of ‘power’ 
that always carries authority in modern international society, and is 
constant in all the different circumstances in which the Assembly finds 
itself involved. 

It is not surprising that a search so motivated should drift, as it almost 
invariably does, into becoming an exercise in measuring sheer political 
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power, led by those publicists who uninhibitedly affirm that real and 
potential military might carries with it the appropriate kind of ‘authority’. 
Or, by contrast, that some should lead it into measurements of population, 
and thereby assume that a high value is universally placed on the wills of 
individuals, irrespective of their power, in modern international society. 
These two sources of authority are very different, but the fundamental 
assumption that leads to measuring either of them is the same: that a 
society exists that attaches such value simply to the possession of either 
power or human will that its members will give great weight, if not 
absolute obedience, to resolutions of any combination of States who 
possess a Substantial majority of one or other of these sources of authority. 
If this proposition were the result of a careful analysis of international 
society, which showed that the various causes of defiance in the General 
Asssembly did not rule out the existence of the necessary areas of agree- 
ment to allow positive achievements by majority rule without tyranny, 
then the attempts to measure the quality and quantity of power or popula- 
tion in States would be worth while. But, if such an analysis were em- 
barked on, it would soon emerge that this is not the case. And it is clear 
that in recent years this proposition, whether with reference to power or 
population, has rested on pure assumption and led only to guesswork. 

We have positive evidence of this in the case of power measurements, 
because in the Security Council votes are weighted by the unanimity rule 
according to this criterion, and this was done in order to allow majority 
voting on the assumption that its members shared certain social purposes 
related to power. The arrangement has not worked, and we now know 
that this is not due to the form of weighting chosen, but to the form of 
voting; the assumed community did not exist, and majority rule was 
therefore impossible. These Powers are, however, all members of the 
Assembly; and the advocates of weighting the Assembly’s votes are 
simply inviting a repetition of this mistake. If it were repeated in the 
Assembly, the result would surely be to produce new patterns of defiance, 
and not to promote compliance; it might produce deadicck, where now 
ineffective resolutions are passed, and it might end defiance by certain 
great Powers because they would be able to see that nothing was passed 
that they wished to defy. But this is not what promoters of weighted 
voting promise; they believe it will lead to more positive achievement. 
Moreover, the fact that the history of the Assembly shows many middle and 
small Powers among the unyielding minorities, often standing alone or 
relatively lonely, like Israel, Jordan, Pakistan, India, and South Africa, 
should suggest that even if the great Powers were agreed, peaceful com- 
pliance with their will would not necessarily follow. 

There was, however, a time when proposals of this kind were advanced 
by men who closely studied international society; and the significant 
point is that it was an entirely different society from the present one. In 
the period before the first world war, starting in the eighteen-eighties with 
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James Lorimer’s writings, proposals were put forward that advocated 
weighted voting or representation that would put the great Powers in 
control of a world political organization, but they were based on certain 
observations of the behaviour of these Powers, and explicitly justified on 
that account. At least at the turn of the century, men had some real 
justification for seeing the then great Powers as the leaders of a civilized 
family of nations; it could be said that all advances in international law 
were the result of their hegemony; and they possessed what Professor John 
Westlake at the time called ‘. . . the mutual respect which great States 
tolerably equal in power and similar in civilization cannot help feeling for 
one another’. The material and cultural standards of their citizens, and 
of the members of smaller nations who belonged to their civilized circle, 
gave them some title to the claim that they were the promoters and pro- 
tectors of a beneficial world order. Hence, it was assumed that they 
derived their authority not only from their power, but from the use they 
made of it on behalf of international society, and that this justified pro- 
posing that their position of leadership should be legalized and made the 
foundation stone of an organization for the maintenance of world peace. 
One finds in essays supporting such proposals in those years that often the 
term ‘small States’ is used to imply ‘backward’ or ‘uncivilized’ States, 
with the implication that the greatness of a great State lies not in its 
power as such, but in its proven capacity and will to promote the values 
and social purposes shared by all members of the then rather exclusive, 
Europeanized world society of States. 

That the General Assembly does not today serve a world society of 
that kind is too evident to need demonstrating here. But it is well to recall 
these proposals, because they show both the kind of social conditions that 
give such plans validity, and the proper methods of study for reaching 
conclusions in this field. A similar illustration can be given if we turn to 
the proposals concerning measurement of population. We have not today 
any world political organization visibly demonstrating the error of assum- 
ing that nations will respect judgements merely because they are passed 
by delegates representing a large majority of the world’s population; but 
we can contrast present conditions in the world with those that existed, or 
were expected shortly to come into being, at the time when propositions of 
this kind were first seriously discussed and weighed with reference to the 
facts of contemporary international life. The wave of enthusiasm for 
applying democratic values to the conduct of international relations that 
inspired these plans also brought the Assembly of the League into being, 
and subsequently endowed it with a popular authority in many Western 
countries which did not wither for over a decade. These developments 
were all part of one movement, guided by a reading of the times that was 
made explicit by those in its van. ‘I have stressed and stress again’, wrote 


1 John Westlake, Chapters on the Principles of International Law (Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1894), pp. 267 ff. 
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Eduard Bene§, ‘. . . that the League of Nations is a symptom and expression 
of the democratisation of Europe and the world after the Great War, and that 
therefore the present League of Nations can exist and function morally 
only in a democratic world’.! This belief was the starting point from which 
men worked in different ways, at different paces, to establish the Assembly 
as a kind of ‘parliament of man’, representing a community of popular will, 
and deriving an authority therefrom to discipline States. They did not 
argue that the opinions of democratic people were more important than those 
of others, but that the kind of community will necessary to work a ‘parlia- 
mentary’ system of peace maintenance could only come from peoples condi- 
tioned by democratic habits. The will to end war was not enough, there must 
be acommon will as to means. This will was possessed by the democracies, 
it was argued, because of their common experience of maintaining social 
peace through the rule of law. ‘. . . the members of a democracy will bow to 
law, because that is the habit of their political existence’ was the key to 
the situation.2 It was not assumed that the world’s multitudinous, ill- 
informed, and untrained democracies could will anything else with equiva- 
lent authority. 

On this basis of shared experience and purposes with regard to one 
single, but all-important, function in international society, a sound case 
for treating the democracies as a single community, and for arranging 
Assembly representation in proportion to population, either immediately 
or eventually, could be made. Moreover, it had some claim to fit the facts 
of contemporary international life, or at least one fairly prevalent inter- 
pretation of them. We must remember, as a student of the public opinion 
of that time has pointed out, ‘. . . that when the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed and for a year or two after, nearly every state in Europe had in- 
stitutions similar in liberality to our own. The institutions at least were 
there, although the motive power to work them often proved to be in- 
adequate’.* Moreover, it seemed that the great democracies of Europe 
might follow the policy President Wilson was urging on his people, and 
‘assist by example, by sober, friendly counsel, and by material aid in the 
establishment of just democracy throughout the world’.4 There seemed 
good reason to believe that the League would be able to develop both as a 
society of democracies and as a thoroughly inclusive, well-nigh universal, 


1 E. Bene’, Democracy Today and Tomorrow (London, Macmillan, 1939), p. 107. 

2* |. autocracies can live without law; they proceed by commands; but democracies 
cannot live without law, the law is the very breath of life of a democracy, for only by law 
can the forces of the millions of people be co-ordinated and directed. . . . If you seek to get 
a democracy to argue out the right and wrong of a great international question, it will go 
according to its prejudices. There is only one way to keep them straight, and that is to 
agree upon the principles of law, to formulate rules of action when passions are not excited; 
and then when questions arise that are likely to excite passions, to say, ‘‘This is the law 
which you yourselves have agreed upon’’; and then the members of a democracy will bow 
to law, because that is the habit of their political existence’. Elihu Root, quoted by James 
Brown Scott, Elihu Root’s Services to International Law (International Conciliation, New 
York, Carnegie Endowment, February 1925), No. 207, p. 63. 

3 R. B. McCallum, Public Opinion and the Last Peace (London, Oxford University Press, 
1944), P. 74. 

Pt vs Message to the Nation, 11 November 1918. 
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association of States at the same time; and, in fact, Wilson publicly inter- 
preted the qualification of ‘fully self-governing’ in the League’s member- 
ship rules (Art. 1 of the Covenant) to mean that ‘no autocratic govern- 
ment can come into its membership; no government which is not controlled 
by the will and vote of its people’,’ and so helped to hide the fact that a 
clash between ideological and political necessities had already appeared in 
the Commission of the League and had been decided in favour of the 
latter.” 

We now know that the League of Nations had to adapt itself to an 
altogether different kind of world from that envisaged by those who first 
produced a reasoned justification for basing representation in a world 
assembly on a ‘democratic’ basis. The prospects of world democracy 
rapidly worsened after about 1925, and today the United Nations would 
have to be shrunk into numerical insignificance to make it fit the facts 
that justified these theories. But shrinking the United Nations would not 
answer the needs of present international society, and it is the failure to 
produce a new theory to fit the facts of the contemporary world that 
makes it legitimate to conclude that the applicability of these proposals to 
the General Assembly today is based on unproven assumptions. More- 
over, as this analysis shows, the extension of the range of Assembly re- 
sponsibilities far beyond that of solely preventing war has made the dis- 
covery of the necessary theory infinitely more difficult. It would be 
necessary to show that there existed a common will in the ‘human family’, 
derived from some shared experience, value, or purpose, extending both 
to matters of ends and means, which gives authority to the judgements of 
a majority of its members on all the major questions that the Assembly is 
entitled to consider. 

There can be no argument that whether or not one believes that a 
‘general will’ of this or any other kind exists, the proper way to prove its 
existence is to examine the areas of the Assembly’s activity in which the 
authority of numerical majorities is most seriously questioned, and to see 
whether the reasons for this behaviour justify the same kind of redistribu- 
tion of power and organization of responsibility in each case. If this 
proves so, then the redistribution could take place centrally in the General 
Assembly by altering its voting system. If it proves not so, then the case 
for redistributing power in this way falls to the ground, and hopes must be 
placed in other methods of achieving the same result—which, I have 
attempted to show, is essentially the strengthening of a weak sense of 
community from which some majority can eventually derive its authority 
to work in the name and for the good of the whole. These other methods 
would have to take into account the particular pattern of social forces, 
and the hopes, fears, and causes of trust and distrust, that prevail in the 


1G. M. Gathorne- ta A Short History of International Affairs (London, R.I.1.A., 
4th Edition, 1950), p 
2D. Hunter Miller, ie Drafting of the Covenant (New York, Putnam, 1928), Vol. 1, 
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special fields concerned; they might necessitate the creation of additional 
organs, in which important Powers are given greater opportunities to lead, 
and to gain an authority which at the moment is not granted them; they 
might necessitate taking the question concerned out of the hands of the 
Assembly altogether, and putting it exclusively into those of a new agency. 

I believe that the evidence is strong that these ‘other methods’ are the 
right ones to adopt. I have, therefore, attempted to show in this article 
that the major reason for believing that the same distribution of power 
will serve in all cases to establish a spirit of co-operation is that it is initially 
assumed that the Assembly’s members form a much more cohesive society 
than they do; and that the will to assume this, without putting it to any 
test, is very strong. It can be so powerful that it leads to the advocacy of 
driving out of the Assembly those members whose social systems do not 
fit the theories of community upon which the assumption is based. It can 
discourage attempts to adopt a different approach, and to try out new 
methods which could lead to useful, if less spectacular, achievements by 
way of Charter reform. Yet, as I have shown, the reasons of history and 
habits of democratic thought that sustain belief in this assumption by no 
means justify such faith in its validity. 

Evidence for believing that the problem with which we are concerned 
can best, if not only, be overcome in this decentralized manner can be 
found in the different degrees of frustration that exist in the main fields of 
the Assembly’s responsibilities, which indicates that the same re-distri- 
bution of power in each might not produce the same good results, and 
might even do harm. At one end of the scale are two different activities, 
both equally frustrated by the unwillingness of States to accept majority 
rulings in respect of them. They are those concerned with the maintenance 
of peace, and those affecting the promotion of Human Rights. In the 
former case, the need of our time is for a permanent negotiatory council 
which all great Powers can attend by right, and to which they can learn 
naturally to go when outside pressures or their own wills incline them. 
There, by unanimity, they must one day work out a system for the cen- 
tralized control of armed force in world society, and so open the way to 
disarmament. Meanwhile, peace will rest on present balances of power; 
but what would be helpful is a device that ensures that no great Power is 
excluded from that council by the passing passions that sway nations’ 
attitudes towards the respectability of each other’s company. Membership 
crises, such as accompanied the entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations Council in 1926, and of Russia in 1935, and which render the 
Security Council too exclusive today must be avoided. It is here that use 
could be made of rough measurements of political power, for the sole 
purpose of ensuring that those who possess a certain high degree of it 
are never excluded from the Council. Equality would have to prevail in 
the Council, as this is no field for majority rule, and there would be no 
need for the intricate calculations that accompany attempts to arrange 
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for States to ‘exchange a vote for a fight’, which are impractical in 
principle. 

Questions of Human Rights seem to be another field in which equality 
must prevail, this time as between all States, and not only the most power- 
ful. One cannot weigh the moral authority of nations to pronounce on 
these matters, their values being so different; and the use of force is not a 
matter of practical politics when it comes to trying to get adherence to the 
codes and conventions that the Assembly approves. Hence, in this case 
the present voting arrangements of the Assembly are correctly designed; 
progress in the promotion of human rights may be slow, but there seems to 
be no reason to assume that weighted voting would or should change the 
situation. On the other hand, if we turn to the important question of self- 
determination, associated as it is with the general problems of antagonism 
to colonialism, we find a strong case for considering that the Assembly’s 
voting system aggravates these issues; it leads to the exaggeration of 
differences, and also brings together in the voting chamber forces that 
could not agree on a positive policy outside. But merely weighting votes 
in the Assembly will not decrease frustration or increase its authority; it 
would give no promise at all that positive action in this field would move 
more quickly or justly. Here there would appear to be a good case for a 
new Specialized Agency, whose representational system could help bring 
about the responsible collaboration of nations now ranged against one 
another on this kind of question, but who share many purposes in common. 

On economic questions the approach which I am suggesting here has 
in the main been followed, with the result that only one question of this 
kind has in recent years caused serious disharmony. It is that of a World 
Development Authority or an equivalent institution to put some economic 
punch into the ‘war on want’; and this proposal produces the now familiar 
division between ‘rich’ and ‘poor’ nations, neither of whose interests in this 
matter can be measured properly in quantitative terms. This is certainly 
not a field in which resolutions imposing responsibilities can be passed by 
one State one vote procedures, and the correct action in this case, as it 
has been with all major economic questions, is to establish a thoroughly 
effective international agency for this purpose, in which the spirit of give 
and take between the various interests concerned can be encouraged by a 
system of weighted representation. 

It has not been my intention to do more, here, than indicate the possi- 
bilities of handling this problem by other methods than those of simply 
weighting the vote of the General Assembly. Each area of activity would 
obviously have to be subjected to much more attention than I have been 
able to give it in this brief sketch, but there seems good reason for be- 
lieving that they will yield to a treatment that the Assembly’s range of 
responsibility taken as a whole will intransigently resist. 
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HISTORICAL INEVITABILITY. Auguste Comte Memorial Trust Lecture. No 1. 
Delivered on 12 May 1953 at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. By Isaiah Berlin. London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 78 pp. 
9” x52”. 6s. 


Tue fact that one’s acquaintances have attended a lecture which one has missed 
rarely arouses envy. Here is an exception, the first Auguste Comte Memorial 
Trust Lecture, delivered in the University of London by Mr Isaiah Berlin 
and now, most happily, available to the general public. These 78 pages 
afford continuous interest and stimulus. For this reason they are extremely 
difficult to summarize: the notes which I made for the purpose of this review 
ran to five quarto pages and, even so, they did injustice to Mr Berlin’s argument. 
The review itself will still less do justice but I hope that its obvious inadequacy 
will oblige readers to procure the essay itself. 

Most of the essay is devoted to a critical analysis of those ‘philosophies’ of 
history or attitudes towards history which, however much they differ from each 
other, have one thing in common; opposition to the concept of individual 
responsibility. This opposition may spring from very different sources: as from 
belief in the existence of immutable ‘laws’ or of a universal ‘pattern’ of history 
or from exclusive concentration on such super-personal entities as the nation or 
the class, with their attributions of organic growth. From any of these stand- 
points the individual is so much ‘conditioned’ by forces which he cannot control 
or affect that to praise or blame him would be as sensible as to blame coal for 
being black or to praise birds for flying. Those who thus claim to know so much 
are joined by humbler souls so conscious of the fallibility of human judgement, 
of the limits of human knowledge, of the agony of the human predicament that 
to offer praise or blame seems to them insufferably condescending or arrogant. 

Mr Berlin’s answers, beneath his wit and his learning, are those of common 
sense and experience. He admits that we now know the scope of human choice 
to be a good deal more limited than we (or our immediate ancestors) believed it 
to be. But we live on the assumption that it still exists to a high degree. His- 
torians may profess relativism or determinism; they do not live their lives as 
relativists or determinists, as though nothing were right, nothing wrong, nothing 
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certain. History (I think) in Mr Berlin’s eyes is the study most closely associated 
with human experience, the least removed from it by the adoption of artificial 
concepts expressed in a specialized language. ‘We judge as we judge, we take 
the risk which this entails, we accept correction wherever this seems valid, we 
go too far and under pressure we retract’ (p. 65). The modest, working, pro- 
fessional historian might well be grateful to Mr Berlin. 


W. L. Burn 


Past AND Future. By William H. McNeill. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. v-+217 pp. Index. 
7%" X54". $3.75. 28s. 
PROBABLY many readers of this little book will look first to its last and shortest 
section, entitled What is to be Done? Addressed to citizens of the United States, 
its prescriptions are against both isolationism and preventive war, against co- 
ercion of allies but in favour of Atlantic union, against Communism and for a 
World State under American leadership. It is described by the publishers as ‘a 
liberal reply to the conservative position so ably illustrated in Kennan’s Ameri- 
can Diplomacy’. For non-Americans it is hard, among so many safe and worthy 
sentiments (free from the least hint of an allusion, for instance, to Chiang Kai- 
shek), to judge on what precise issues of foreign policy Professor McNeill wishes 
to challenge his opponent. Of his remaining three sections the first, in 62 pages, 
is devoted to an ‘analysis of the past’—of the whole of past history, that is; the 
second, in 48 pages, to ‘the present’; and the third, in 71 pages, to ‘the future’. 
Thus his book is laid out with the formal correctness of a research department 
report to the executive, or an intelligence memorandum to the general staff. 
First, the formulation of general laws; secondly, evaluation of the actual prob- 
lem; thirdly, prediction of its future development by applying the general laws; 
finally, recommendations for action. Thus the reader finds himself from the first 
page afloat on those seas of generalization about the past which threaten at times 
to engulf the study of international affairs—generalizations which recall, but 
scarcely do justice to, the work of Spengler, Mackinder, Toynbee, and their pre- 
decessors. Professor McNeill takes the evolution of transport as the key to the 
history of mankind, and one cannot help feeling that any other key would have 
fitted the lock just as well. But in the upshot it seems that what chiefly concerns 
him is to persuade his American readers to approach their current problems 
more as the heirs of history and less as the unique victims of a fate which has 
never before befallen any other people. He wants them, in time as well as space, 
to take a world view of their predicament. There is material here for an interest- 
ing political essay, such as Professor McNeill in part provides. But he has been 
unfair to himself in his method of treatment. His cosmic sweep and parade of 
scientific rigour merely produce an effect of bathos when he comes to what he 
really wants to say. The truth is that world history and the human condition 
are not to be disposed of in a few propositions of armchair geopolitics. In inter- 
national affairs, as elsewhere, it is often statements of the widest scope which 
say the least. And what of the future? Professor McNeill hopes that a third 
world war may not occur, but is very much afraid it will. He fears that in the 
course of it some European and Asian countries will be totally devastated, but 
is confident that America at least will rise again from the ruins. He allows, but 
does not seriously envisage, the possibility that the Soviet bloc might win the 
war. After it, in any case, we may look to the emergence of a World State which 
will end all wars—enabling Western (or Soviet) materialism and eclecticism to 
pursue their forward march. No wonder he concludes, as have so many wiseacres 
before him, ‘Men of good will can find little to encourage them in the present 
state of international relations, and the future promises to become worse before 
it can become better’. 


H. C. HoLMEe 
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PROBLEMS OF STABILITY AND PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By 
Quincy Wright. Foreword by Covey T. Oliver. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
xiv-+378 pp. Index. 94” x6}". $5. 37s. 6d. 

IN this book—the first, it seems, published by him since his monumental Study of 
War in 1942—Professor Quincy Wright has brought together a number of articles 
and addresses written between 1946 and 1952. These form six groups. The first 
discusses the problem of ‘institutionalising international peace and security in 
the right direction, of the right type, and at the right speed’ (p. 15). The second 
deals with the actual and potential development of the United Nations as seen 
by the author in 1946, 1948, and 1951. The remaining sections examine how the 
problems of stability in international relations are or may be affected by politics 
and political science, by education, by the application and extension of inter- 
national law, and by technological advances. 

It would take a very long review to give an adequate idea of the exceptional 
richness and quality of these studies. Professor Wright is a master of every 
aspect of his subject; and his judgement is on a level with his knowledge. He 
writes with uncompromising precision, but with a clearness which helps the 
reader to follow even a difficult exposition. 

He is deeply conscious of the extreme peril of a world in which power is 
concentrated in two great centres, each seeking to increase its own influence and 
to undermine that of its rival; and the indications which he finds by application 
of his conceptions of political science (among the most interesting and original 
features of the book), or by deductions from group psychology, suggest that ten- 
sion will grow rather than diminish. The remedy—especially in the absence of 
any balancing third force—lies in education, in patience, in tireless effort to 
understand the forces at work, in seizing every opportunity to develop contacts 
at every level with the Soviet-dominated sector. In all this the United Nations 
and Unesco are performing useful service, and are capable, with good luck and 
good judgement, of developing into perhaps the only real safeguard. Such ideas, 
so often expressed with no sincere conviction, become profoundly significant 
when they appear as the conclusion to the exhaustive reasoning of Professor 
Wright’s studies. All officials, international or national, concerned with inter- 
national relations, could gain deeper understanding and fresh courage from 
this book. 


F. P. WALTERS 


FAITH AND FREEDOM: A Study of Western Society. By Barbara Ward. London, 
Hamish Hamilton, 1954. viii+283 pp. Index. 8?”x5}". 16s. 
‘Is the life of civilizations and the life of men predetermined by unshakable 
physical causation, each event following inexorably from the previous event? 
Or is there some place left in the immensities of the physical universe for the 
creative intervention of man? This book is an attempt to find some answer to 
the question’ (p. 5). The issue is approached from the side of history where the 
author discerns ‘the double web of necessity and freedom—the freedom which 
comes from reason, generosity and imaginative experiment, the necessity which 
is embodied in blind nationalism, blind greed and the blind pursuit of self- 
interest’ (p. 10). The sub-title of the book is ‘A Study of Western Society’. In 
her inevitably hasty journey over this large terrain the author may be deemed 
to wobble sometimes like a cyclist amid the ruts on a bad road on a frosty morn- 
ing, but the refutation of the materialist conception of history will to most 
readers seem conclusive. The section on policy is a very able and interesting 
discussion upon the ways in which the dark night of totalitarianism may be 
rolled back by an enlightened, generous, and prudent recognition of the needs of 
Asia and Africa for tractors and capital resources much greater than the need 
for guns, and by adaptations of our industrial order more especially along the 
lines of recent revolutionary changes in the capitalism of the United States. 
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For better or for worse religion has always been a potent influence in history, 
nor, as the author shows, may religion be regarded as an irrational element in 
history. 

The kind of life we inherit and desire in the West has a religious basis and is 
neither defensible nor reasonable except upon religious pre-suppositions. In her 
final section on faith the author may be said to bring Naturalism and Agnostic- 
ism up to date, and the dedication of the volume to the memory of her father is 
entirely suitable. This is a remarkable book even though little in it may be 
strictly original. It is written with historical learning, with philosophic insight, 
with a clear grasp of the issues of the hour, and in a style that makes reading a 


delight. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


THE Heresy oF Democracy: A Study in the History of Government. By Lord 
Percy of Newcastle. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1954. 246 pp. 
82" x52”. 18s. 
Tuts book sets out to prove that the logical conclusion of the democratic State as 
elaborated by Rousseau and later continental thinkers leads directly to the god- 
less and ‘Totalist’ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. A devotion to the General 
Will and national sovereignty leads inevitably to the monolithic and totalist 
régimes first of Hitler and then of Communist Russia. Lord Percy deems it 
necessary to counter these pernicious doctrines with a new philosophy of Dual- 
ism as a coherent alternative to Totalism. His Moral State would be in the true 
tradition of Christian culture. 

He deals with the early history of the Christian Church and sketches sub- 
sequent developments to show how the Church has been divided on the matter of 
government: that when it actively interested itself in government in order to 
establish the Kingdom of God, it elaborated an official philosophy of government 
which ‘crippled the efforts of reforming statesmen and exposed the State system 
of Europe to the subversion of the French Revolution’ (p. 152). 

In its ‘other-worldly’ mood, however, Christianity profoundly influenced the 
practice of government, and managed to create in the British Commonwealth 
and the United States a ‘model of representative government which came near 
to embodying a distinctive Christian version of the Moral State’ (p. 152). The 
author holds that ‘the Free World today is more imminently threatened by a 
corruption of belief at its own heart than by any Communist attack from with- 
out’ (p. 241). Lord Percy wishes to rectify this. 

He perhaps confuses this praiseworthy objective by a tendency to exag- 
geration: the abolition of public schools may be unwise but it is hardly ‘the Mark 
of the Beast’ (p. 31). And some of his generalizations are rather sweeping: it is 
not inevitable that ‘a search for unity must entail mob violence and legalized 
terror’ (p. 32). The author tends to forget that forms of government are of first- 
rate importance, and that some of the finest administrative and legal institutions 
designed to protect the individual—the Conseil d’Etat for instance—have come 
from the French and Germans and not from the Anglo-Saxons. 

But these criticisms are probably misplaced, for this book is really a religious 


treatise rather than a study on government. Brian CHAPMAN 


Tue Minp oF Man. By Gilbert Highet. London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
ix+183 pp. 8}”x53%”. 16s. 
Tuts well produced but rather expensive little book is the work of an American, 
educated at Balliol, and subsequently Professor of Latin Language and Litera- 
ture at Columbia University. Based on courses of lectures delivered to student 
audiences, the essays bear the lecturer’s mark and one can see that they had the 
kind of charm in delivery which is apt to evaporate when transferred to the 
printed page. This, one feels, is just the sort of stuff which American university 
students ought to hear—sound ideas, set forth in the language of a scholar and a 
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gentleman, entirely free from the awful ‘ideational’ jargon favoured by some 
American professors who have come from the far side of the iron curtain. 

The first and longer essay gives its title to the volume. We feel we are in 
good hands as soon as we have read the profound opening paragraphs arising 
from a chorus of the Antigone. We are the more assured when we find the author 
playing us the E flat minor fugue from The Second Book and remarking, how 
perceptively, on its low temperature. The other essay is called The Migration of 
Ideas and is a plea to Clio that she would give more of her attention to patdeia, 
or the way in which the achievements of one community get passed on, educa- 
tionally, to another. Very admirable. ‘Drum and Trumpet’ history is no doubt 
deplorable stuff, and even Gibbon gets a rap over the knuckles here. But Clio 
says ‘I do so love a story. Sir Winston has said that history is narrative, and I 
agree with him’. Still, a writer who could make a history of the Migration of 
Ideas as agreeable at Dr Highet’s essay might secure even Clio’s attention. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


THE EvoLuTiIon OF Diplomatic METHOD. Being the Chichele Lectures de- 
livered at the University of Oxford in November 1953. By Harold Nicolson. 
London, Constable, 1954. 93 pp. 82” 5%”. Ios. 6d. 


THE title is ponderous and forbidding. But Sir Harold Nicolson is a master of 
this subject, and his style is never ponderous. It is instinct with lyricism and 
light, even when he deals with solemn historical matters. When he deals with 
diplomatic affairs one’s only regret is that he abandoned this high calling to fol- 
low other paths. Perhaps he feels that it was diplomacy—the old, wise, experi- 
enced, moderate, courteous diplomacy into which he was born—that had aban- 
doned him. For he sees no merit in ‘diplomacy by insult’ (p. 91), which is the 
Soviet diplomatic method. As for the Americans, they ‘pretend to deride the 
lessons of history’; they “distrust the expert and credit the amateur’; ‘it is 
regrettable that the authority exercised by the United States is not more con- 
sistent, convincing and reliable’; yet ‘I know that the Americans possess more 
virtue than any giant Power has yet possessed . . . they are astonishingly quick 
at digesting the experience of others. And, I believe that the principles of sound 
diplomacy, which are immutable, will in the end prevail . . .’ (p. 93). Such is the 
conclusion of the last lecture. Meanwhile, Sir Harold Nicolson has reviewed 
diplomacy, ‘the art of negotiation’ (p. 2) among the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Byzantines, the Venetians, the Italian City States, and the national States of 
Spain, France, and England. He has noted the significance of Hugo Grotius and 
of Richelieu, the grand diplomacy developed by Louis xiv and expounded by de 
Calliéres (De la maniére de négocier avec les Souverains, first published in 1716: 
see p. 62), and the emergence of the new ‘diplomacy’ by publicity and propa- 
ganda. These lectures are not so useful to students as is his former volume 
Diplomacy (1939: second ed. 1950) in the Home University Library ; but they are 
easy reading, and provide a mine of illustration and quotation for those who are 
going to make speeches on diplomatic occasions. And what they say is true. 
F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


WEGE UND IRRWEGE DER DIPLOMATIE. By Wipert von Bliicher. Wiesbaden, 
Limes Verlag, 1953. 184 pp. Bibliog. 8” x52”. DM 7.50. 
Ways and Errors of Diplomacy: the ways are those of tradition—experience, 
reflection, courtesy, tact ; the errors are those introduced by the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution—diplomacy by propaganda, press, radio, conspiracy, appeal to discon- 
tent, refusal to co-operate or to compromise. These were elements of the New 
Look of 1917; and they were copied by the Communists’ arch-enemies, who were 
at the same time their doppelgdnger—by Fascism in Italy and by Nazism in 
Germany (p. 154). The author—he is now over seventy—is a German diplomat 
of the old school. For thirty-three years (p. 11) he served his country at home 
and abroad. He knows very well the ways, the purposes, the organization, the 
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customs, the civilities of his profession ; and he sets them out in this sensible book 
written primarily for the instruction of the young generation who are now com- 
ing into the service after a break of sixteen years in its traditions, i.e. from 1938 
when Ribbentrop became Foreign Minister (p. 10) and the professional service 
abused, misused, and mistrusted by Hitler, went almost without exception into 
‘the secret opposition’ (p. 157). The book is dedicated to their ‘martyr’, Freiherr 
von Neurath (p. 5). It is not uninfluenced in matter and manner by Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s Diplomacy (2nd ed. 1950) ‘easily the best authority on the British 
Foreign Service’ (p. 138). The British, thinks Herr von Bliicher, are the best 
diplomatists. ‘No one can guess what they are planning because they do not 
know themselves’ (p. 134). He overflows with self-conscious wisdom; he misses 
none of the clichés; and he concludes with twelve pages of maxims @ la Roche- 
foucauld, such as ‘In foreign policy avoid conflict with the strong, win your 
prizes from the weak’ (p. 163), or, more freely ‘Always hit a man when he is 
down, and never one who is your own size!’ He does not seem to realize that it 
was not Hitler, but the Kaiser’s wicked counsellors before 1914, who broke the 
old diplomacy and the Concert of Europe. But he has written a reliable book 
which should be very useful to the future ambassadors of Germany. 
F, ASHTON-GWATKIN 


Po.iticaAL PartiEs: Their Organization and Activity in the Modern State. By 
Maurice Duverger. Trans. by Barbara and Robert North. Foreword by 
D. W. Brogan. London, Methuen; New York, John Wiley, 1954. xxxvii+ 
439 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 8?” x 5}”. 30s. 


M. DuvVERGER’s book was already well known in England before this rather 
uneven translation appeared, though no doubt a wider public will now be 
reached. It has been recognized as a major contribution to the study of political 
life, and the criticisms levelled at it have all admitted its outstanding quality. 
This work attempts to describe the life of political parties, their internal arrange- 
ments, and their relations with the public and the political régime in which they 
are set. It compares different types of party organizations and attempts to define 
and evaluate party leadership and party membership. It analyses the type of 
political structure into which various kinds of party system fit, and deals with 
the methods of assessing party strength, the question of party alliances, and the 
general relation between parties and political régimes. 

For this purpose M. Duverger has amassed a formidable amount of little- 
known material and handles it with admirable vigour and lucidity. There are 
inevitable limitations. No author can expect to be sufficiently well informed of 
the internal affairs of every major country for his commentary always to have 
the ring of profound observation; M. Duverger might have been advised to limit 
his study to Europe where he has unchallenged competence, as his judgements on 
the Dominions and the United States seem lame. But had he done so he could 
not have avoided questioning his entire methodology. Merely to cope with such 
a mass of material involves an uncomfortable degree of artificial classification 
and formal categorizing. M. Duverger seems to go further and boldly proposes 
to suggest general hypotheses about ‘parties’ on the basis of essentially statistical 
material. This seems a doubtful procedure. But these suspicions about methodo- 
logy do not diminish the value of this book as a stimulating and provocative 
essay. The lay reader will be helped towards understanding the realities of party 
life, and the political scientist will be challenged to brush up his technique. 

BRIAN CHAPMAN 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIALISM. Ed. by Henry Pelling. London, Adam & Charles 
Black, 1954. xvili+370 pp. (The British Political Tradition. Ed. by Alan 
Bullock and F. W. Deakin. Book Seven.) 7?” 5%". 18s. 


Tuis is an excellent addition to the series of books on ‘The British Political 
Tradition’ which are being produced under the general editorship of Alan Bul- 
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lock and F. W. Deakin and a worthy companion of The Conservative Tradition 
and its nearer relation, The English Radical Tradition, 1763-1914. Its quota- 
tions range from 1775 to 1951. They are well chosen and give a remarkably 
comprehensive survey. The excerpts are grouped in the first part of the book 
according to origin. Starting with Spence, Godwin, and Paine, they carry us to 
Tawney, Cole, and Pollitt, from the Critics of Property through the Chartists, 
Christian Socialists, and Marx and Engels, to the Fabians, the ILP, and the trade 
unionists. In the second part the grouping is around such subject matters as 
social equality, public ownership, democracy, welfare, foreign policy, and the 
Empire, with a useful brief introduction on each by the editor. While these 
introductions could of course have been expanded into analytical discussion and 
appreciation, that would have altered the character of the book away from the 
proper emphasis which it has retained of ‘a scholarly selection of documents’— 
as the publishers, who are also to be congratulated on their production of it, 
appropriately describe the book. H. R.G. Greaves 


RELIGION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN. By George N. Shuster. New York and 
London, The Macmillan Company, 1954. xxi+281 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
8h" x 52". $4. 

Dr G, N. SHUSTER, President of Hunter College, New York, and Chairman of the 

United States National Commission for Unesco, has set himself the task of writ- 

ing a comprehensive and factual account of the position of religions communities 

in all the European countries now dominated by Soviet Russia. Such a survey 
is greatly needed: nothing is more elusive in reference libraries than the history 
of the immediate past, and in view of the present controversies and discussions 
about the relations of Christians to Communists, an authoritative estimate of 
events since the war, sifting the available evidence with scrupulous care, would 
be of very great value in interpreting religious news from Eastern Europe. 
Unfortunately Dr Shuster’s book is not really adequate for this purpose. He 
writes as a Roman Catholic with considerable experience both of Catholic educa- 
tion and of West German affairs, and this background gives him considerable 
advantages in describing the position of his Church, especially in Poland and in 
Hungary. He is, however, less authoritative about the position of Protestants 
generally; and this is a serious weakness in his treatment both of Czechoslovakia 
and of Eastern Germany, though he is by no means unsympathetic towards the 
work of Protestant leaders and congregations. More serious than this lack of 
first-hand information about non-Roman Christians is a fundamental problem in 
his style and approach to the subject. Dr Shuster is no academic neutral: he 
feels very strongly the appalling fate of many Christians in Eastern Europe; and 
we may surely applaud him for his indignation. But to a large extent this emo- 
tional strength has unbalanced the book: it is rather too much a collection of per- 
secution stories, and perhaps too little a serious assessment of the policies of the 
authorities, and the strength and contemporary attitudes of the different 
churches. What are the real pressures and motives behind Tito’s anti-religious 
activities? How far do East Germans really desire a return to Western capital- 
ism and Western religious ideas? How far has the Roman Catholic Church in 

Hungary or Poland really dissociated itself from the landowning class? We 

need a book which will consider more fully such questions, as well as detailing 

the terrible difficulties of East European Christians today, to which Dr Shuster 


so properly and emphatically calls our attention. MARK GIBBS 


EVANSTON SPEAKS: Reports from the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, Evanston, Ill., U.S.A., August 15-31, 1954. London, SCM Press 
for the World Council of Churches, Geneva, 1954. 115 pp. 74” X5}”. 2s. 6d. 


ALL major branches of the Reformation, the Old Catholics, the Eastern Orthodox 


and other ancient Churches of the East are represented in the World Council of 
P 
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Churches and the deliberations of its Assembly on problems of the Church and of 
international affairs are of significance to Christians the world over. The work 
of the Council is continuous and intensive. Working papers are drafted by pre- 
paratory commissions for discussion and revision at the Assembly, and are then 
commended to the Churches for study and appropriate action. 

GC. 


BIOGRAPHY 


COUNTRY AND CALLING. By W. K. Hancock. London, Faber, 1954. 246 pp. 
82" x 52”. 18s. 

Why do men publish autobiographies and why, in most autobiographies since 
Saint Augustine’s, is the reminiscence of childhood the best part? Turn an optic 
glass on your own life and the nearest thing is a little out of focus while distance 
lends clarity to the view. With these first impressions the reader plunges into 
Sir Keith Hancock’s Country and Calling, a memoir which begins with a country- 
bred boy in the colonies (as we used to call them), a parson’s son, a cautious type 
with a tough pugnacious streak in his fibre, and a sentimental streak too. 

The picture of his family life and of his father’s struggle to Christianize and 
civilize a rude backblock village is unforgettable because portrayed with under- 
standing and affection. But when the schoolboy with bright morning face sets 
out to shine in wider worlds, not only the manner but the theme of the book 
changes. Now we have a long grinding struggle with the study of history which 
carries the young colonial to Adelaide University, to Balliol, to Italy—where he 
becomes italianato—to All Souls’ Common Room, and to a professorship at 
Birmingham. By this stage the reader is aware that something is wanting ; these 
academic triumphs are not enough for one who never loses the duality of being 
an overseas man in England. Though bedded out and flourishing in this soil he 
is still an exotic, with another country and another calling. The book seems to 
reach its climax in frustration when plans for a high appointment in Australia 
come to grief. 

Sir Keith published his book in the summer of 1954. One of life’s ironies was 
that the same season should provide him with a new calling as legislator to a 
small nation in another country. 

A reviewer should add that every student of history may profit by the 
author’s account of his wrestling with that art and science throughout his career, 
especially when he turned to the Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. 

C, E, CARRINGTON 


A DIARY WITH LETTERS 1931-1950. By Thomas Jones. London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. xlv-+582 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x5?”. 30s. 
Tom JONES was the power behind the throne during the reigns of at least four 
Prime Ministers. His book (which would gain by being pruned) covers the critical 
nineteen years, 1931-50, and contains, in fact,as many pages of letters to and from 
the ‘great ones’ of his time, as pages of his own diary. Letters and diary are so well 
worth reading that the reviewer is hard put to it to select. A book that opens on 
p. I with the tribute from a Prime Minister in the words, ‘I am the richer for your 
friendship’ (Stanley Baldwin), and closes with a brief account of the occasion in 
the dining room of the House of Lords when his friends assembled to salute his 
eightieth birthday, covers so large a canvas and portrays so many actors on the 
political scene, is not one to review, but to read, and to taste again and again. 
And when one recalls that that banquet in the Peers’ dining room, on 18 October 
1950, was graced by the presence of the sons and daughters of four First Lords 
of the Treasury whom Tom Jones had served, one can only say, read this book, 
and thank him and his publisher that it has a good index. Of the author Baldwin 
said, ‘In his head is the wisdom of the Ages, and in his body the heart of the 


eternal boy’. 


A. F. WHYTE 
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NINE TROUBLED YEARS. By Viscount Templewood. London, Collins, 1954, 
448 pp. Index. 8}" 5%”. 25s. 

IF one were to tell the average man that Lord Templewood was Sir Samuel 
Hoare, he would say at once, ‘Oh! that’s the man who got us in wrong with the 
Hoare-Laval Agreement’. And, if he knew contemporary history he might add 
that it was well-nigh incredible that the Foreign Secretary who signed that pact 
was the spokesman of Britain at Geneva in September 1935 whose words echoed 
through Europe like a trumpet-call to action. Lord Templewood himself says 
(p. 190): ‘The applause that I received in September at Geneva . . . changed to 
abuse rained upon me at the end of the year’. It would seem that, even after the 
lapse of nineteen years, he is at a loss to understand why he won such resounding 
applause in Geneva, and at a greater loss to understand why he was held up to 
execration for the Hoare—Laval Plan of the same year. Indeed, he can write in 
1954 (p. 191) that his agreement with Laval ‘was the only practicable basis for a 
compromise’. The reader who seeks light on this passage of history should read 
with care Chapters x1-x1v, inclusive, of this book. 

Now, it is all the greater pity that the fuliginous atmosphere that surrounds 
the name of Hoare owing to his Plan with Laval should have too largely obscured 
his remarkable work as Secretary of State for India. He had practically carried 
the Indian Act through Parliament when he was transferred to the Foreign 
Office. The Prime Minister (then Stanley Baldwin) gave him the choice of going 
to India as Viceroy or of becoming Foreign Secretary. In an unhappy moment 
he chose the latter. His book is as remarkable for its candour as for its clarity ; 
and the praise it has already earned from Harold Nicolson—‘lucid, instructive 
and generous’—is deserved. 

A. F. WHYTE 


THE PHANTOM CARAVAN. By Sir Owen O’Malley. London, John Murray, 1954. 
ix-++262 pp. Illus. Index. 83?” 5?”. 21s. 


THE story that Sir Owen has to tell is always interesting, though the interest 
fluctuates, probably for the reasons given by the author in his foreword. He 
there says (p. ix) that ‘there are three reasons why this narrative is a good deal 
duller than my life has been’: 1. reasons ‘intimate and personal’ ; 2. the Official 
Secrets Act; 3. that it would be a violation of the implied contract between 
the Foreign Secretary and the Diplomatic Service if ‘any member of the brother- 
hood, high or low, had reason to fear that words spoken within this citadel of 
mutual trust . . . might afterwards be made public’ (p. 157). This triple muzzle, 
though irksome to its wearer, still leaves him enough freedom to tell his story 
(e.g. the Chen-O’Malley Agreement of 1927 over Hankow: Ch. 12) in a manner 
which makes the book a useful footnote to contemporary history, not only in the 
Far East but elsewhere. 
A. F. WHYTE 


Meworrs OF DR Epuarp BEnES: From Munich to New War and New Victory. 
Trans. by Godfrey Lias. London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. xiv-+346 pp. Index. 
93” X62”. 30s. 
Dr BEnES had proposed to fill three whole volumes with the memoirs of his acti- 
vities as President of Czechoslovakia. The present volume contains the begin- 
ning of the story, but as Dr BeneS meant to devote a whole volume to Munich, 
all material relating to that event is, unfortunately, omitted, so that we get here 
only his narrative of events up to the beginning of 1938, and from the commence- 
ment of his exile onward. There is relatively little of interest in the earlier chap- 
ters, except for a full account of the 1936 negotiations with Hitler, in describing 
which Dr Bene& confirms that it was he who passed on to Stalin the reports of 
conversations between the officers of the Russian General Staff and their German 
opposite numbers which led to the great purges of 1936-7. Mr Lias, whose notes 
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are otherwise admirable (as is his translation) might have referred here to the 
assertion by the biographer of Admiral Canaris that the Germans deliberately 
played this information into Dr Bene$’s hands in order to get the more com- 
petent officers of the Soviet General Staff liquidated. 

The later chapters contain above all a valuable documented account, from 
the Czech end, of the negotiations between Dr BeneS and the Allies which led to 
the recognition of the Czechoslovak Government, and to the Allies’ statement 
that they were no longer bound by Munich. There is also considerable material, 
some of it documentary, on BeneS’ conversations with the German Social Demo- 
crat leader Jaksch, their failure to agree, and the successful conversion of the 
Allies to Bene’’ thesis that the cause of democracy would be best secured by the 
expulsion from Czechoslovakia of its German and Magyar populations. Dr 
BeneS’ account of his visit to Moscow does not fill in many gaps. 

Bie. 


A HUNGARIAN PREMIER: A personal account of a nation’s struggle in the second 
world war. By Nicholas Kallay. Foreword by C. A. Macartney. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
Xxxvii+518 pp. Maps. Index. 9$”x6}". $6. 42s. 

HUNGARY was a belligerent country when Nicholas Kallay was appointed Prime 
Minister in March 1942. His predecessor Bardossy had committed the country to 
participation in the campaign against Russia and to the declaration of war on the 
United States. Kallay’s assumption of office was to mark a turn in Hungary’s 
policy towards the Axis. He was determined to resist further pressure and to ex- 
tricate Hungary slowly and steadily from the German grip. Kallay’s story re- 
flects the cross-current in Hungarian politics during those fateful years. With 
an eye on the Russian danger the Right wing of his own government party 
pressed for closest co-operation with Germany. The political Left urged, on the 
other hand, the assertion of Hungary’s right of self-determination against further 
German encroachment. Playing for time Kallay hoped to be able to establish 
contacts with the Western Powers and until then to stave off German occupaticin. 
It was a desperate gamble, based on an assumption—an advance of Western 
armies to the Balkans and the Danube Valley—which was not to materialize. 
Towards the end Kallay, as he relates, realized that his hopes were futile. He 
refused to commit the Hungarian people to a heroic action in open defiance of 
the Germans. The attempt to preserve the remnants of an independent Hun- 
garian policy collapsed as it was not supported by adequate power. KaAllay’s 
claim to have shortened the period of brutal Nazi régime in Hungary by his 
delaying tactics, though his policy failed, appears to be justified. 

Rooted in the landowner class, Kallay was a politician of conservative out- 
look with a strong national feeling. His congenial atmosphere was that of the 
Hungarian Upper House, a body behind the times in its spirit, yet staunchly 
anti-Nazi and anti-German. The course of events, however, convinced Kallay 
that social reforms were unavoidable. In his fight against Nazism he supported 
Socialists and Liberals, though these parties were then struggling for mere sur- 
vival and quite unable to fight for the realization of their respective programmes. 

KAllay was utterly devoted to Horthy whose full confidence he enjoyed. His 
attachment to the former regent and his own predilection blurs his judgement on 
conditions in pre-war Hungary and on achievements of the Horthy era. 

GEORGE KEMENY 


THE Katser: A Life of Wilhelm m Last Emperor of Germany. By Joachim von 
Kiirenberg. Trans. by H. T. Russell and Herta Hagen. London, Cassell, 
1954. xiv-+370 pp. Illus. Index. 82” x5#”. 30s. 


A BOOK which claims to be an objective study of the Kaiser’s life is bound to be 
approached with interest, especially by those who fought or suffered during the 
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first world war and hope to have an opportunity of checking their own recollec- 
tions and impressions against the results of the author’s research. There are 
those today who feel that the Kaiser’s guilt was not nearly as great as was claimed 
by his German contemporaries and by the Allies at the time; that he was largely 
made the scapegoat for the guilt of the many. There are others in whose opinion 
Wilhelm 1, if he did not actually cause the war, was deeply to blame because he 
did not perceive in time where his policy was leading and did not stop the arma- 
ments race on which he was engaged. After all, against whom were these arma- 
ments directed? Who was threatening the German Reich? If they were merely 
a means of satisfying the Kaiser’s overweening vanity it is surely regrettable that 
there was nobody among his entourage with sufficient farsightedness and courage 
to warn his Imperial master of the danger of playing with fire. An incident de- 
scribed on page 153 appears to support the impression that Wilhelm 1 loved to 
‘score off’ his English relatives. When King Edward visited him at Kiel in 1902 
‘the Kaiser himself arranged the mise en scéne for this dramatic occasion. . . . 
When Uncle Bertie appeared on deck and saw lying before him in the bay the 
German Fleet he understood the meaning of his invitation—a triumph for the 
German Kaiser. He was confronted with a new situation, one with which he had 
not reckoned’. It may well be, as has been suggested, that the Emperor never 
desired war; his conduct immediately before the war, for instance, when he 
earnestly advised the Cabinet in Vienna to accept Sir Edward Grey’s proposal 
for mediation (p. 142) supports that contention. But the underlying causes of 
the war cannot be judged by these and other last minute attempts to prevent it. 
If there is a case which exonerates the Kaiser the author has not succeeded in 
establishing it. It still appears after reading his book that the world was justified 
in its impression that the first world war was largely brought about by the aggres- 
sive and provocative foreign policy conducted by Wilhelm 1. Von Kiirenberg 
repeatedly refers to the fact that in some circles Wilhelm was regarded as men- 
tally irresponsible; that for this very reason his own father would have preferred 
his younger son to succeed him and that at times the Kaiser’s opponents even 
considered the possibility of putting him under guardianship. The author ad- 
duces no evidence to substantiate this assertion, but Wilhelm certainly appears 
to have suffered from megalomania. He also disliked criticism—he appears at 
times however to have been prepared to accept censure in private—and loved 
flattery, and here his own subjects and especially the German press are certainly 
not without blame in that they pandered to his weakness. As, for instance, 
when the Vossische Zeitung on the Kaiser’s birthday in 1899 expressed itself 
thus: ‘All Europe’s eyes are today turned towards . . . our old and lovely 
royal Schloss, in which the Idol, the God of the Day, does us the honour to 
reside’ (p. 142). 

Von Kiirenberg’s book does not throw much new light on the personality of 
the last German Emperor, but such as it is will be interesting to those who have 
not followed too closely the events leading up to his abdication. Of particular 
interest is the description of the Kaiser’s conduct in adversity. When all was lost 
he seems to have been a man far more worthy of respect than ever he was during 
the heyday of his reign. In view of the real dignity which he then achieved and 
which apparently he maintained during the evening of his life, the world today 
should feel relieved that the Dutch Government stood firm and refused the Allied 
demand for his surrender. 

The translators of von Kiirenberg’s book have at times taken unwarranted 
liberties with the original text. On page 23, for instance, where the character of 
the Kaiser’s mother, the Empress Frederick, is described, the translation reads 
‘Though she was English, cant was foreign to her nature’. In the German 
original it is merely stated that cant was foreign to her nature; ‘Though she was 
English’ has been inserted by the translators. 


A. H. Hicks 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE: Seven Years with the United Nations. By Trygve Lie. 
New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1954. xili-+473 pp. 
Index. 83” x 5?”. $6. 35s. 

MR TRYGVE Lik’s book is both a record and a justification of his seven-year 

stewardship as first Secretary-General of the United Nations. It is an interesting 

story, fairly told, and free from startling revelations. When he writes on the 

Palestine question, war in Greece, Korea, and other events which are already 

well recorded, he adds little to our previous knowledge, but he is an important 

witness and his evidence is none the less valuable for being confirmatory. On the 
special problems of a Secretary-General, the formation of the Secretariat, the 

‘loyalty’ question, and the tragi-comic politics of his ‘resignation’, Mr Lie gives 

us those insights which only he is in a position to give, and he recounts his own 

troubles and those of the organization itself with feeling and good sense. But, 
above all, this book is valuable for the picture it draws of a man who, by dint 
of his unique position, had to fight tenaciously and incessantly to keep the pur- 
poses, principles, and possibilities of the United Nations before all men’s eyes, 
and to persuade States to make maximum use of its machinery wherever pos- 
sible. Inevitably, this was a thankless task; power balances were everywhere 
upset, and in most crises one side was too weak, the other too strong, for either 
to welcome Mr Lie’s imperturbable advances. Supported by a loyal staff to 
whom he pays just tribute, he had to keep the organization ready to be of use 
when statesmen wished to use it, if ever; it had to be kept uncompromised, alive 
and kicking, when many statesmen, equally well-intentioned, wanted it ‘on their 
side’, or fast asleep, or in cold storage. Did he succeed? On reading this apologia 
one cannot help feeling that Mr Bevin, somewhat surprisingly, gives the fairest 
answer: “The United Nations has developed into something now. I’ve not always 
liked it, and I believe that you’ve exaggerated a good bit on many occasions. 

But perhaps that was necessary to hold the whole thing together’ (p. 371). One 

could even leave out the ‘perhaps’. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


ORGANIZING FOR PEACE: International Organization in World Affairs. By 
Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field Haviland, Jr. Ed. by Drayton D. McKean. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin; London, Stevens (The Library of World Affairs. 
Ed. by George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger. No. 27), 1954. 
x-+917 pp. Charts. Index. 9$” x6}”". $7. 55s. 

THE object of this book is to give a complete picture of the structure, constitu- 

tion, and functions of the various international organizations and agencies which 

exist today, together with enough of their actual record to enable the reader to 
understand their advantages and disadvantages and to judge of their effective- 
ness or otherwise. 

Such a work must of course devote its principal attention to the activities of 
the United Nations and its connected agencies. But for this purpose the authors 
have grasped, better than most of those who have written on the subject, that 
the United Nations is in every aspect directly developed from the League of 
Nations, and that it can neither be understood nor judged unless this essential 
fact is borne in mind. Accordingly, taking each function and each agency in 
turn, they describe first the corresponding part of the League structure, and then 
show how this has been altered and developed in the United Nations. Having 
completed this survey from the constitutional point of view (pp. 45-397), the 
authors then (pp. 399-710) give an historical summary—brief for the League, 
fairly complete for the United Nations—of the actual record and experiences of 
each of the political, economic, technical, and social organs concerned. 

Besides these main sections, the book contains (pp. 18-43) a succinct account 
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of the growth of international organization before I919, and (pp. 711-812) a 
description of the various existing regional systems, from NATO downwards. 
Finally, two short chapters give the authors’ views as to the need for inter- 
national organization, and as to how the present structure may develop in the 
near future. 

Covering so wide a ground, the book could not seek to be either original or 
profound ; and its judgements, though never prejudiced or unfair, do seem to be 
somewhat superficial. To give a single example: in comparing the Council of the 
League with the United Nations Security Council, it entirely fails to bring out 
that whereas the former was regularly attended by the Foreign Ministers of the 
member States, the latter, in defiance of the clear intention of the Charter, is 
never anything but a meeting of Permanent Delegates, i.e., in most cases, of pro- 
fessional diplomats whose functions are limited to United Nations affairs. Yet 
this is surely the greatest of a!l the differences between the two, and of critical 
importance to the working of the whole organization. 

However, in marshalling their immense material, the authors are at least as 
readable as could be expected; their standpoint is sensible, their judgement is 
fair and moderate, their facts are reliable. Their book should prove useful and 
illuminating to many teachers and students, for whom it is primarily intended; 
it is most unlikely that anything like the same amount of information can be 
found elsewhere within the covers of a single book. 

F. P. WALTERS 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1953. Foreword by Dag Hammarskjold. 
New York, United Nations Department of Public Information; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1954. xX9g06 pp. Illus. Charts. Index. 11 "x8". $12. 50. 
gos. Sw. ‘firs. 50. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION I July 1953—30 June 1954. Introduction by Dag Hammarskjold. 
New York, United Nations General Assembly, 1954. xv-+120 pp. 11” 84". 
$1.25. gs. Sw. frs. 5. 


THE seventh issue of the United Nations Yearbook brings the review of the work 
of the organization and the Specialized Agencies up to the end of 1953. Read in 
conjunction with the previous volumes, this series of publications gives the most 
detailed coverage of the subject outside the official records themselves. 

In his introduction the Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold, points out 
the diversity of effort made to develop the United Nations as an effective 
organization for international co-operation, and the failure to achieve that pur- 
pose. As examples he cites the use of regional conferences which tend to bypass 
the United Nations, the failure of many nations to become members, particularly 
in Europe, and the lack of progress in disarmament. Progress in the economic 
field is noted, although in some cases a lack of funds limits the results, for 
example in the Technical Assistance Programme. 

P. E. Mi. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 1953. Ed. by Clyde Eagleton 
and Richard N. Swift. New York University Press, 1954. viii-++213 pp. 
Index. 9}” x6". $4.50. 


THE proceedings of the fourth Institute for annual review of United Nations 
affairs, held in New York in September 1953, follow the same pattern as those 
for the years 1949-52. The topics under discussion included law in the United 
Nations, the expanded programme of technical assistance, and Asia in world 
affairs. In each case a member of the United Nations secretariat or representa- 
tive of a member State gave a talk on the subject, followed by a discussion. 

P. E. M. 
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LAW 


LEGAL CONTROLS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT: A Treatise on the Dynamics of 
Disputes—and War-law. By Julius Stone. London, Stevens, 1954. ix+851 
pp. Index. 9}”x6}". 84s. 


THIs is a text-book on the international law of disputes, war, and neutrality ; but 
it is a text-book with a difference. The approach is what is nowadays called 
‘sociological’, viz., it describes not only the legal rules but also how States 
actually behave and the effect or lack of effect of the legal rules on their be- 
haviour. This does not mean that it vouchsafes any new revelation, or indeed 
that the great bulk of the material is other than familiar. Nevertheless the 
technique is a fruitful one; particularly so in the treatment of such matters as 
the Chapters vi and vu of the United Nations Charter. The work is nothing if 
not comprehensive. The author would seem to have read everything dealing 
with the subject, and the bibliographical references are not only extremely full 
but also critical. Almost every point of view seems to have been pondered and 
analysed. Indeed this very eclecticism, though admirable, is taken to almost 
tiresome lengths; the reader is seldom spared and he is required to tarry over the 
careful refutation of the most slender thesis besides pondering the major contri- 
butions to the subject. In short it would have been a better book if it had been a 
shorter book. Nevertheless, it is an important work. The author has a massive 
apparatus of scholarship and, if one may say so with respect, a critical and 
analytical ability quite above the ordinary. These qualities he has applied with 
great sincerity to the most important contemporary eee oom In a mere notice 
it is clearly impossible to do justice to a volume of these dimensions, or even to 
describe its contents adequately. It must suffice to say that no serious student of 
international law and relations can afford to ignore it. 


R. Y. J. 


POWER AND THE LAw: A Study in Peaceful Change, with special reference to 
the British Commonwealth and the United Nations. By Peter Price. 
Geneva, Librairie E. Droz, 1954. 155 pp. Bibliog. 9” x64”. No price. 

AmonG the several ‘sub-specialisms’ into which, for study and teaching, the 

subject of international relations may be beneficially broken down, there is none 

more academically apropos than the sociology of international law—and, 

within this, no inquiry more crucial than that into the possibilities, and im- 

possibilities, of peaceful change. To the literature of this topic any terse and 

learned contribution should therefore be gratefully acclaimed. Of Mr Price, it 
is tempting to say that he writes like an Angell, though with the colder detach- 
ment of a Carr. His essay is full of meat. But it is not without its weaknesses, 
of which the novice will wish to be warned. Let him not suffer over-gladly the 
semantics at the beginning, or the logic of what comes later on the Privy 

Council, on the clausula, or on the import of recent intra-Commonwealth trends: 

let him not be content with a reading-list, however severely pruned, which names 

neither Walters on the League, nor Kennan—nor Corbett; or with a classing of 

Italy’s loss of her African empire as a case of what in general the book is about. 

But, for all that, let him learn from Mr Price the much that he may. 

C. A. W. MANNING 


Di& ZWANGSARBEIT IM FRIENDENSVOLKERRECHT: Untersuchung iiber die 
Méglichkeit und Grenzen allgemeiner Menschenrechte. By Hartwig Bick. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1953. 227 pp. (Verdffentlichungen 
des Instituts fiir Internationales Recht an der Universitat Kiel, No. 36.) 
9$” x 63". DM 109.80. 


THIS monograph forms one of the distinguished series of works on aspects of 
international law published by the Institute of International Law of the Uni- 
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versity of Kiel. It is the first full-scale examination of the problem of forced 
labour in international law since that of Dr Bastid in 1932. Dr Biilck examines 
the subject historically—the abolition of the slave trade, the failure between the 
wars to achieve agreement on the complete abolition of the forced labour which 
survives in colonial territories, and finally the post-war period, against the back- 
ground of the United Nations and the rift between the Communist and non- 
Communist States. He never loses sight of the social and economic aspects of his 
subject, and rightly devotes a good deal of space to an examination of these 
aspects of the forced labour policy of the totalitarian world. He has no illusions 
on the prospect of agreement on the abolition of forced labour in the present con- 
ditions of East-West conflict, and in view of the existence of social systems 
which base their economy on extensive exploitation of forced labour. Yet his 
treatment of this question is always scholarly, dispassionate, and sober. His 
study is an important contribution to international law, if only for its systematic 
attempt to define the problem and to distinguish between forced labour which is 
repugnant to the dignity of the human person and the normal duties of service 
which a free citizen must accept as the price of his freedom. Some comfort can 
at any rate be derived from the slow but progressive abolition of forced labour in 
the non-totalitarian world. The author has provided a most complete, detailed, 
and valuable bibliography and there is a good index. 


L. B. SCHAPIRO 


CARL BILFINGER: Zum 75 Geburtstag am 21 Januar 1954. By Members and 
Friends of the Max-Planck Institut fiir Auslandisches Offentliches Recht 
und Vélkerrecht, Heidelberg. Cologne and Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag 
KG, 1954. 557 pp. (Beitrage zum auslaindischen éffentlichen Recht und 
Vélkerrecht Heft 29. Vélkerrechtliche und Staatsrechtliche Abhandlungen.) 
ot” x63”. DM 47. 

For a long time it has been a pleasant continental, particularly German, custom 

to honour, by the presentation of a collection of essays, academic teachers who 

have made substantial contributions to their fields of research and who reach the 
age of seventy, seventy-five, or eighty. Carl Bilfinger was seventy-five in January 

1954 and, since his friends and pupils dedicated a Festschrift to him, it must be 

assumed that he is, or was considered to be, worthy of the honour. If, as the 

editors state in the preface, he in fact succeeded in preserving, throughout the 
years, an ‘atmosphere of practical humanism’, the honour would be well justified, 
but the book does not include a list of the Professor’s publications and it is, 
therefore, difficult to obtain a picture of his work during the critical period from 
1933 to 1945. : bee 
Of the nineteen contributions four are devoted to the constitutional law of the 

Federal Republic of Germany. Dr Kraske writes on the Bricker Amendment, 

Dr Anneliese Maier on a topic wholly unconnected with law, viz., the inter- 

national relations at the universities of the late middle ages, and Dr Pietsch, a 

Professor for Inorganic Chemistry, on questions of documentation (by mechan- 

ical processes and otherwise), a subject which is probably not often dealt 

with in a legal work. The non-German reader will be particularly interested in 
the articles on public international law which are included in this volume and 
which comprise, among others, papers by Ballreich on treaties imposing burdens 
on third parties; Féaux de la Croix on the London Debt Settlement; Erich 

Kaufmann on certain questions of ‘war crimes’ (the inverted commas being 

added by the author, not the reviewer); Kriiger on negotiorum gestio in public 

international law; Scheuner on the position of non-members of the United 

Nations; Strebel on positive public international law; and Weiss on the position 

of Jerusalem in international law. Scheuner’s contribution contains a discussion 

of Art. 2 (6) of the United Nations Charter, which will be generally welcomed as 
helpful. Questions affecting the European Community are discussed by Jaenicke, 
von Merkatz, and Ellinor von Puttkamer. F. A. MAXN 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


AN INTERNATIONAL Economic SysTEM. By J. J. Polak. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1954. 179 pp. Charts. Index. 8?” x 52”. 21s. 


Tuts is a technical book written for specialists in mathematical and statistical 
economic analysis. By such it will be read with keen interest. Dr Polak con- 
structs a model of an international economic system which depends upon three 
basic relationships for each of the trading countries. First, a rise in the total 
volume of world imports will expand the export markets for each individual 
country ; secondly, a rise in a country’s exports will stimulate economic activity 
within that country and so raise its national income; and, thirdly, a rise in in- 
comes within a country will increase its purchasing power and will thus in turn 
raise its—and so in sum the world’s—demand for imports. Such a self-contained, 
self-generating system may, of course, as Dr Polak points out, be subject to dis- 
turbances due to factors which are not themselves mentioned in these three basic 
relationships. For example, the reduction of a domestic investment programme 
in one country may be the cause of a depression in that country’s national income 
and so in its expenditure on imports; and this reduction of the world market for 
imports may itself set in motion for all the countries of the world the three basic 
relationships mentioned above. Indeed, the purpose of Dr Polak’s work is pre- 
cisely to explain the international effects of such disturbances. 

The value of Dr Polak’s work rests upon the fact that, having constructed 
this logical theoretical system, he then proceeds actually to measure statistically 
for the inter-war period the three basic relationships for no less than twenty-five 
countries accounting for 80 per cent of world trade. Such calculations enable 
him to reach such numerical conclusions as that (p. 168) perhaps three-fifths or 
more of the decline in world trade from 1929 to 1932 was directly or indirectly 
attributable to events which originated domestically within the United States. 

Happily for the reviewer who doubts his competence to do so, it would be out 
of place here to submit Dr Polak’s analysis to a searching technical criticism. He 
is certainly to be congratulated on an able and valiant effort to apply certain 
statistical techniques to a well constructed (if somewhat oversimplified) model 
in order to obtain more or less precise answers to some of the most important 
problems in international economics. But it is only fair to warn the reader of 
International Affairs that among the experts in this sort of analysis a hard- 
fought battle is in progress between the pessimists who believe that it is im- 
possible to place much reliance on the numerical results obtained by this sort of 
method and the optimists who believe that by such means a great deal can be 
discovered about the nature of the real world. Dr Polak is a distinguished leader 
of the optimists. 

J. E. MEADE 


NATIONAL INCOMES AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE: A Quantitative Analysis. By 
Hans Neisser and Franco Modigliani. Preface by Adolph Lowe. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press for the Institute of World Affairs, 1953. xviii+ 
396 pp. Tables. Index. 10}”7”. $7.50. 


Tuis book incorporates the results of a large-scale statistical investigation, the 
purpose of which was ‘to establish in quantitative terms the relation between 
foreign trade and the level of domestic activities of the various countries partici- 
pating in international exchange’ (p. 1). The study deals with the trade of the 
principal trading countries of the world in the inter-war period. It is, inevitably, 
somewhat technical. Part 1 is concerned with establishing determinants of inter- 
national trade. A system of equations is postulated, which is intended to express 
the relation between imports and exports on the one hand and income (or indus- 
trial output), prices, food production, and capital export on the other. The co- 
efficients of the equations are derived by correlation analysis. In Part 11 this 
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model is used to estimate the effect of changes in national income, prices, food 
production, and capital exports upon imports, exports, and the balance of trade. 

No attempt will be made here to summarize the numerous results obtained. 
For these, reference must be made to the book itself. There is no doubt that the 
authors have fulfilled with admirable thoroughness and ingenuity the task which 
they set themselves. As they indicate, there are—quite apart from the clearly- 
pointed imperfections of the statistical data—fundamental difficulties attaching 
to the method which they employ. The trouble is, of course, that no clearly 
superior alternative method of tracing the relationships the authors seek lies 
ready to hand. But just what significance can be attached to results obtained by 
the method used is a question which, at least to the present reviewer, is still 
open. One would therefore hope that some of those who have recently under- 
taken major econometric researches such as this may utilize the great knowledge 
of the problem that they have acquired to clear up more satisfactorily the 
foundations of econometric work of this kind. 


H. MAKOWER 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNDER FLEXIBLE EXCHANGE RaTEs. By John Burr 
Williams. Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Company, 1954. 
xiv-+332 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 10}”7}". Gids. 18.50. $5. 37s. 


In this book Mr Williams pleads for a re-orientation in the treatment of the 
‘theory’ of international trade. The latter, distinguished from domestic trade 
by the fact of labour immobility and by differences between national currencies, 
has hitherto been expounded from the point of view of the gold standard with 
its premise of a known and fixed exchange rate. On this assumption, it used to 
be held that the quantity of money determines the domestic price level and that 
international equilibrium is brought about by variations of gold movements and 
by price level changes. 

Despite the demise of the gold standard, the theory of international econo- 
mics continues to treat fixed exchange rates as the general case. Mr Williams 
holds that this is wrong. Fixed rates are to him pegged prices which depend on 
loans, gifts, gold flows, tariffs, quotas, or wage cuts for their maintenance. 
Therefore fixed prices should be regarded, as they are regarded in domestic 
economics, as a special case and flexible prices as the general case. That is the 
more reasonable since, in modern conditions, it is the wage level which deter- 
mines the price level and which, in turn, determines the quantity of money and 
not the other way round. 

In stressing the desirability of fluctuating rates for expository purposes, the 
author maintains that his plea remains unaffected if policy makers should in 
practice plunge for fixed rates. It could easily be true, he emphasizes, that the 
best way to show the superiority of fixed exchanges was to use a ‘theory’ involv- 
ing flexible exchanges. He applies the hypothesis of flexible exchanges to many 
old and new international problems such as the transfer of reparations, the 
export multiplier, imports of capital for development, etc. All these problems 
are tackled in three ways: in words, in graphs, and by way of algebra. The book 
is lucidly written and should stimulate especially students specializing in the 
‘theory’ of international trade. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


INCOME STABILIZATION FOR A DEVELOPING Democracy: A Study of the Politics 
and Economics of High Employment without Inflation. Ed. by Max F. 
Millikan. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. xxii+730 pp. Index. (Studies in National Policy.) 9}” x 6}". 
$5. 40s. 

Tuts is a symposium by fifteen distinguished American social scientists, most of 

them on the staff of Yale University; the authors include Paul Samuelson, 

Albert Hart, and Harold Lasswell. The point of departure is the Employment 
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Act of 1946 and the policies and measures by which the Act might be imple- 
mented. The symposium tries to bring out the conflict between income stabiliza- 
tion and other aims of policy and show ‘the limitations and conditions imposed 
on economic policy in any actual moment of history by the political, institutional, 
and social framework within which it must operate’. 

The book is divided into four sections of which the first includes two chapters 
by the editor, one on the objectives of economic policy in a democracy and the 
other a summary of income analysis; there is also a sketch by F. W. Coker of the 
American political tradition in relation to government intervention. The second 
section, in which comes the nub of the economic analysis, discusses the technique 
of economic stabilization and the practicability of economic forecasting. In the 
third section, other aims of policy are examined and there is a discussion of the 
influence of trade unionism and the industrial structure. Finally there is an in- 
teresting discussion of the political and administrative framework of stabiliza-. 
tion policy. It will be observed that there is no discussion of the impact of the 
two principal de-stabilizing influences in the United Kingdom, defence expendi- 
ture and international trade. 

The general effect resembles a handbook rather than a synthesis from a fresh 
point of view and there is no summary to help the reader out. British readers 
may find it a convenient guide to current American thinking on economic policy ; 
they will be rather surprised to discover that stabilization is taken to mean that 
unemployment is not allowed to exceed 5 per cent and that prices do not rise by 
more than 5 per cent per year. 

The editor tells us that the book was conceived in 1946 and it would appear 
to have been in draft by the end of 1950 when it was discussed at a round-table 
conference of business men and others whose views of the draft are summarized 
in the concluding chapter. This chapter (in effect a review for the benefit of 
those who decide to skip the first seven hundred pages) reveals a representative 
group of readers obviously exhausted by the length and bemused by the subtle- 
ties of the argument, up in arms at any hint that individual initiative is not all- 
potent, contemplating a 10 per cent unemployment rate and recommending that 
the whole symposium should be boiled down into a pamphlet or even ‘an effec- 
tive, simple statement expressing the major ideas’. If the book is intended for 
such readers, it is strange that its authors should so completely disregard their 
reactions; but if not, to what audience is it addressed? There is something in it 
for all tastes, but its bulk will repel almost every appetite. 

A. K. CAIRNCROSS 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLES AND CANADA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1921-33. By 
Vernon Malach. Toronto, University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. xii+154 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Canadian Studies in 
Economics—A series of studies sponsored by the Canadian Social Science 
Research Council, and ed. by V. W. Bladen.) 107". $3. 24s. 


MR MALACH examines two propositions advanced by many economists. The 
first is that fluctuations in the activity of a country which greatly depends upon 
merchandise exports will with a time lag follow the cyclical swings in the activi- 
ties of countries which are its customers. The second is that economically young 
countries will tend to experience cyclical fluctuations with a wider amplitude 
than will older and more fully industrialized countries. Giving in the first chapter 
a brief description of the major theories of the business cycle and of the mechan- 
isms of cyclical transmission and adjustment, Mr Malach deals in the next four 
chapters with the applicability of these theories to the concrete Canadian situa- 
tion during the major cycle 1921-33, and he comments in the final chapter on 
the logical consistency of the hypotheses underlying these theories. 

The main conclusion of this thoughtful essay is that neither of the two widely 
held propositions is tenable when tested with reference to the experience of 
Canada, being both a young country and one highly dependent upon foreign 
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trade, during this specific period. The rigorous analysis and expert handling of 
statistical tools in this study will primarily appeal to the trained specialist in 
international economics, 

H. C. HILLMANN 


CAPITALISM AND THE HISTORIANS. Essays by T. S. Ashton, L. M. Hacker, 
W. H. Hutt, and B. de Jouvenel. Ed. by F. A. Hayek. London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1954. vii+192 pp. Index. 7?”5}”". 10s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH capitalist enterprises such as banks, merchant ‘venturers’, and trad- 
ing companies had existed for centuries ‘Capitalism’ and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion are today often treated as synonymous. Equally inappropriate is it to 
apply the term ‘private enterprise’ (proper to the mainly family-owned indus- 
tries of last century) to today’s joint-stock ownership in which many thousands 
of the workers can, and do, share. This, however, is by the way. 

Modern historians try to avoid political prejudice such as influenced the Whig 
historians. But, as this book shows, popular historians of economics, owing to 
their humanitarian or political leanings, are seldom impartial. Salient facts get 
omitted or their interpretation is biased. Even such respected writers as the 
Hammonds and the Webbs were sometimes unfair, like the supporters of the 
Factory Acts. The wide and uncritical acceptance of the latter’s case was due to 
several reasons. Tales of hardship had more emotional appeal than dull statis- 
tics; most of the factory owners were Liberals, and often dissenters, little liked 
by churchmen or Tory landowners angered by the Corn Law agitation and giad 
to divert attention from rural evils. Urbanization bred moral evils but, as Pro- 
fessor Hayek shows, occurred apart from the Industrial Revolution which, with 
all its undoubted evils, raised the living standard, especially of skilled workers 
(pp. II, 12, 41). This interesting book, as topical as The Road to Serfdom (1944), 
should dispel some popular misconceptions; it includes valuable chapters by Pro- 
fessor T. S, Ashton, Bertrand de Jouvenel, and others. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


PROGRESS IN LAND REFORM: Analysis of replies by governments to a United 
Nations questionnaire. New York, United Nations Department of Econo- 
mic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. xiii-+-322 pp. Tables. 9”x6”". 
$2.50. 178. 6d. Sw. frs. 10. 


AN earlier United Nations publication gave a survey of the basic situation; now 
the stress is on progress. This report clearly shows considerable progress in a 
relatively short time. Part 1 surveys general reform policies, Part m deals with 
specific measures of reform. The method of presentation allows a comparison of 
progress between countries, whereas an index of country references makes the 
study of individual countries possible. Part m1 contains a summary and recom- 
mendations. It is already interesting to compare the answers of various coun- 
tries; some have nothing to do or at least claim so, others have plenty to do and 
do it, and others admit that there is nothing doing though plenty should be done. 

The term ‘land reform’ has many meanings as the report shows. So has the 
major common objective of farm-family ownership (p. 49). Political and econo- 
mic ideas intermingle, some political measures necessarily raise economic doubts. 
Is the creation of individual property in overpopulated areas with hardly any 
mechanical means and a population accustomed to common cultivation an 
economic advantage? Does it not create many of the problems discussed in 
later chapters of the report and could not some be solved in advance? The fate 
of some peasants in Central Europe after the ‘peasants’ liberation’ might be a 
warning. This can also be seen from the fact that countries with no need for 
institutional reform have many problems of land reform in a wider sense. The 
summary (p. 275 et seq.) contains many excellent remarks in this respect. The 
need for land reform can hardly be overstated, but land reform must be inte- 
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grated with general economic policy. What might be needed is a modern econo- 

mic theory of land reform. For anybody interested the report is an excellent 

and useful publication; further publications of this kind will be very welcome. 
P. MEIHSL 


SATELLITE AGRICULTURE IN Crisis: A Study of Land Policy in the Soviet 
Sphere. Prepared by the Research Staff of Free Europe Press, a Division of 
the Free Europe. New York, Praeger, 1954. 130 pp. Charts. Tables. 
(Vol. No. 13 of Praeger Publications in Russian History and World Com- 
munism.) 9” x6". Paper bound $2.50. Cloth bound $3.50. 


In this small volume members of the research staff of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee have set themselves the task of assessing the effects which the application 
of the Soviet variety of Marxist doctrine and agrarian policy has had in the 
villages of Eastern Europe. 

Against the historical background of agrarian policy under the Soviets and 
emancipation of peasant proprietors from the Baltic to the Aegean is set the 
Eastern European revolution ‘from above and by degrees’ (p. 45). The primary 
purpose of this revolution was the introduction of administrative control through 
which to force the peasants into supplying food to the increasing urban popula- 
tion without their sharing the fruits of industrialization. Recent changes in the 
rural communities of the area are analysed in the wider setting of the New 
Course introduced after Stalin’s death. 

Statistical tables compiled from widely scattered sources add to the value of 
this valuable work. In face of many deviations from the Soviet pattern the 
authors avoid any form of oversimplification. Unlike some writing in this 
sphere they abstain from all agrarian sentimentality. They equally refrain 
from glorifying rural resistance against Communist tactics which occurs in 
individual acts rather than in organized form. ‘The peasants have in general 
been passive rather than active participants in 20th Century political history’ 
(p. 128). 

W. K. 


RURAL PROGRESS THROUGH CO-OPERATIVES: The place of co-operative associa- 
tions in agricultural development. New York, United Nations Department 
of Economic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. vi+II2 pp. 9”x6". 75 
cents. 5s. Sw. frs. 3. 


THE introductory chapters summarizing means to agricultural progress and 
principles and purposes of co-operatives are well done; though they bring noth- 
ing new they raise a number of important problems. The main part is dedicated 
to an analysis and to illustrations of various types of co-operatives, grouped 
according to their purpose. These and the concluding chapters clearly show the 
advantages and limitations of co-operation. Experience of developed countries 
does not always help; some types of co-operatives are not yet needed, new types 
are necessary; State-assisted societies with a chance of independent develop- 
ment are better than no societies at all. Because of these differences this highly 
useful report should be of interest to readers in developed and in underdeveloped 
countries. 
P. METHSL 


STATISTICAL YEAR BooK 1954. Tin, Tinplate, Canning. Preface by William 
Fox. The Hague, International Tin Study Group, 1954. 260 pp. Maps. 
Chart. 102” 84". 55s. $7.70. Glds. 29.50. 


THE third Year Book prepared by the Tin Study Group once again covers all 
aspects of the world tin industry. This useful work of reference includes a sum- 
mary of the history and terms of the International Tin Agreement of 1953, re- 
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views recent developments in tin consumption, production, and prices, deals 
with the position of the world tinplate and canning industries (which absorb 
about 40 per cent of the world’s tin), describes relevant government regulations, 
and presents detailed statistics for the decade ending in 1953 to cover production 
and trade in tin, tinplate, tin alloys, and canned foods of 112 countries. Pub- 
lished estimates of tin production and consumption in the USSR and figures for 
tin exports to the Soviet bloc are also given in the appendix of this issue of the 
Year Book, the price of which includes a ‘Statistical Supplement 1955’ to be 
published later. 


M. G. 


POPULATION AND FOOD 


THE CHALLENGE OF MAN’s Future: An Inquiry Concerning the Condition of 
Man During the Years that Lie Ahead. By Harrison Brown. London, 
Secker & Warburg, 1954. xii-+290 pp. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x52”. 
ais. 


In this book Professor Harrison Brown of the California Institute of Technology 
discusses man’s changing use of the resources of nature, and attempts by extra- 
polation to forecast the probable alternative patterns of the future. After pass- 
ing out of the hunting and food gathering stages mankind developed an agrarian 
culture characterized by high birth and death rates, and populations kept stable 
by human actions such as infanticide and war, and by natural catastrophes, 
plagues, pestilences, and famine. Then came the development of the machine 
culture bringing with it increased material prosperity, decreased mortality, 
rapid growth of population expanding into new areas, and finally reduction of 
birth rate and stabilization of population. At present about a fifth of the world 
population has reached this stage, about a fifth is in an intermediate stage, and 
the remainder, rather more than half, are still in the agrarian stage: they are 
however seeking to industrialize so as to get the benefits of the machine culture. 
But the historic mode of transition cannot be repeated: the world stock of rich 
ores, of easily manipulated sources of energy, of good land on which to expand 
are rapidly being exhausted and are in any case already bespoken. War seems 
inevitable: the lust for power and the desire to spread a doctrine being important 
inspiring forces. It would almost certainly end the machine culture and revival 
would be extremely unlikely, as neither intelligence nor materials would be 
available. If by some miracle war is averted the transition to the machine cul- 
ture could come about, but new great difficulties would arise, the chief being the 
need to control the birth rate in the undeveloped countries. These and other 
problems are fully discussed and the author recommends a guided transition 
mainly financed by the United States. 

The subject matter has been well thought out, and the book is evidence of 
the sense of world responsibility some of the leaders of American science and 
technology are now feeling. An Englishman may feel saddened by being told 
on page 45 that Great Britain is already on the decline and her people wondering 
if like Egypt, Greece, and Rome she is destined for oblivion. Several other 
recent American writers have told us this: perhaps one day one of them will tell 
us why? 

, E. JoHN RussELL 


HuNGRY PEOPLE AND Empty Lanps: An Essay on Population Problems and 
International Tensions. By S. Chandrasekhar. Preface by William Vogt. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 306 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 83” 54”. 


18s. 


IT is not possible to do justice to this book in a short review. Dr Chandrasekhar is 
an Indian demographer, at present working in the United Kingdom. He isa per- 
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son of great breadth of view and of kindly and tolerant outlook. He sees some- 
thing of both sides of every argument, and of every aspect of the multiple com- 
plexity of the population-resources tangle. This, combined with an astonishing 
verbal outflow, makes of his book a swirling stream of facts and attitudes not 
comfortably navigable in the time available to the busy but truly interested 
reader. The author provides an ample picture of the demographic cycle, of 
demographic variations between nations, of the dire demographic plight of 
Japan, China, and of India in particular. He then discusses population in rela- 
tion to food supply, and population in relation to peace. In descriptions of 
actuality he paints true pictures. In recognizing and urging the fundamental 
cure, in voluntary contraceptive effort, he surely cannot be gainsaid by the im- 
partial. But his insistence on a particular interim tactic, migration to so-called 
empty lands—Borneo and New Guinea no less than the Americas and Oceania— 
is where he fails to convince. This is the false argument that what can be 
taken from the rich will satisfy the needs of the poor: it is false demographically 
no less than financially. The true strength, and indeed possible propriety of this 
argument, lies in the realm of psychology not in any expectation of fundamental 
solution. But the lack of subdivisions and of minor headings in the book pre- 
vents one fully appreciating whether the author views migration under inter- 
national and benevolent auspices as indeed a significant partial solution or only 
as the psychological palliative. This difficulty is enunciated in an able one-page 
preface by William Vogt. 
G. C. L. BERTRAM 


MEN AGAINST THE JUNGLE. By Ritchie Calder. London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 
231 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 8}" x 5%”. 15s. 
Mr CALDER’s book gives an account of what he learnt during an extensive tour 
carried out under the auspices of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 
The tour, which extended from Kuching to Kabul, included British Borneo, 
Java, Thailand, Burma, East Bengal, West Bengal, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Pakistan, and Afghanistan, and the purpose of this exhausting journey was to 
study and report on the conditions of health to be found in each of these terri- 
tories. It was, however, perceived beforehand that the problem of disease can- 
not be properly separated from the allied problems of food, labour, and educa- 
tion, and in the upshot the Special Information Mission to South East Asia 
directed its attention to all these related fields. The result is an absorbingly in- 
teresting piece of work. Few people living in Western countries, even among 
those who have travelled and lived in parts of Asia, have any true realization of 
the conditions under which half the inhabitants of the globe live; and the careful 
reading of Mr Calder’s book would prove highly educative even for many who 
like to think themselves well qualified to form judgements on the problems of 
Asia. Mr Calder sums it all up by saying that ‘The Problem is Poverty. And 
Poverty is a Misery-go-Round, a vicious circle: Disease—Under-Production— 
Squalor—Ignorance—Malnutrition—More Disease. People who are sick cannot 
produce food, nor earn enough to buy it. If they are ignorant as well as sick and 
hungry, they cannot better themselves. So they are malnourished, and mal- 
nutrition breeds disease’ (p. 188). But despite the deplorable conditions under 
which far too many people are condemned to live, efforts, as yet on all too small 
a scale, are being made to remedy the situation; and in describing what is being 
done, the author rightly emphasizes the need for adapting measures to particular 
circumstances and avoiding a doctrinaire approach. He also deals firmly with 
the neo-Malthusian argument so often put forward. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the book is written in a most readable style. Something of its contents has 
already appeared in the public press; but even those who had access to the news- 
papers in which these accounts appeared will find the full work, now published, 
of lasting interest and value. 
B. R. P. 
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PoPpuLATION. By Ian Bowen. Introduction by C. W. Guillebaud. London, 


Nisbet, 1954. xvi+256 pp. Tables. Bibliog. (Cambridge Economic Hand- 
books.) 73”5". Ios. 6d. 


‘POPULATION pressure will almost certainly become so important within a few 
decades as to form the main preoccupation of whoever find themselves in the 
role of the ultimate peacemakers of this century.’ So runs the last sentence of 
this second Cambridge Economic Handbook on population—and few, if any, of 
the specialists whose chosen field this is would quarrel with the author’s con- 
clusion. The difficulty is to convince the man-in-the-street (including the prac- 
tising politician) of its validity. When he gives the matter any thought at all he 
recalls comfortably that there has, for over a century, been no lack of criers of . 
‘wolf’ and accordingly consoles himself with the reflection that the headache, 
should it ever come, will be his grandson’s—and that, in a nuclear energy age, is 
a nice long way off. 

Professor Bowen has, as one would expect from an economist of his standing, 
presented the facts (such as they are, for in this field of human enquiry the facts 
are often uncommonly difficult to ascertain) and opinions objectively and dis- 
passionately, steering a carefully balanced course between the twin common 
errors of easy-going optimism and predictions of early disaster. 

It is, perhaps, too much to hope that this admirable essay will be as widely 
read by the layman (for whom it has been written) as it deserves to be—but, 
after all, while it may be ‘a bad supper, . . . hope is a good breakfast’. 


M. V. DEL TUFO 
HISTORY 


I DocuMENTI Drpiomatict ITALIANI. Quinta serie: 1914-18. Vol. 1. (2 agosto— 
16 ottobre 1914.) Rome, Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, Libreria dello 
Stato for the Ministero degli Affari Esteri, 1954. lxix+615 pp. Index. 
103” x73". No price. 

THE documents under review cover the period from the Italian declaration of 

neutrality to the death of the Foreign Minister, San Giuliano. As Professor 

Torre indicates in his preface, his selection includes some documents already 

published elsewhere, and rightly so. A due proportion of it deals with the 

Balkans, particularly Albania and Roumania, and the Near East, particularly 

Turkey. In the main, however, the volume will be scanned for the light it 

throws on the still hotly debated Italian policy of manoeuvring between Triple 

Alliance and Triple Entente. San Giuliano was already a very sick man when the 

crisis of July 1914 came upon him, and there is no dispute about his desire to act 

for the best of his beloved country. The documents leave no doubt that his 
sympathies were with Germany and that his approaches to the Entente were 
dictated by what he felt to be hard necessity (424). At the outset, as he confided 
to Salandra (234), he thought the chances were in Germany’s favour, but hoped 
that Austria would emerge weakened and thus less of a menace to Italy (297) or, 
best of all, that the war would end in a stalemate (57). He expected to see 

which way things were going by the end of the first month of the fighting (246, 

281). Italy must attach herself to the winning side (219), but not until the latter 

stages of the fighting because she could neither materially nor morally endure a 

long war—a wrong forecast, as events were to prove (453). 

As early as 9 August 1914 a series of telegrams coming from Imperiali in 
London (148, 149, 155, 156) reported hints from Lloyd George and Lord Roths- 
child about the unredeemed Italian provinces, and also a talk with Grey who 
had said that England would be very happy if their two countries were ‘in the 
same boat’. From then onwards negotiations proceeded intermittently accord- 
ing as the fortunes of war swayed to and fro, carried on at San Giuliano’s request 
in London in complete secrecy between Grey and Imperiali (440, 478), because 
of Grey’s known trustworthiness and the need to keep all knowledge of them 
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from the Central Powers. Neither camp pressed for Italy’s entry into the war, 
indeed San Giuliano never had the least inkling of what a benison for the Central 
Powers Italian neutrality was as long as it lasted. What drove him to act was 
the feeling that now or never was the moment to complete the unification of 
Italy which could not be achieved without her taking a hand in the fighting, 
since it must take place at the expense of Austria. At Vienna San Giuliano 
never ventured to raise the question, though Berlin in answer to feelers held out 
a faint hope of the Trentino as a reward for intervention. 

One feature emerging strongly from the documents was the scant respect in 
which San Giuliano was held by his ambassadors. To be sure, Avarna (Vienna) 
and Bollati (Berlin), Triplicists like himself, disapproved even of Italian neutral- 
ity, naively deeming that, though the alliance did not pledge Italy to join in a 
war of aggression, she should have stretched a point when her allies were in such 
a tight corner. But also Imperiali, who was pro-Entente (242), sent San 
Giuliano repeated strong reproofs for playing fast and loose with London and 
refused to go on with negotiations until more sure that they were seriously meant 
(464, 492, 592, 710, 758). Even Fasciotti (Bucharest) pulled San Giuliano up for 
lack of frankness with Roumania (774), while Tittoni (Paris) indignantly protested 
that Italy’s entry into the war must not be ‘judged by world opinion as a sale to 
the highest bidder’ and that she must be able to justify her change of attitude 
‘by arguments which are not only those of material success’ (826). 

No doubt, once there was a world war the successive steps taken by Italy 
were the inevitable ones. By 19 September 1914 even Avarna, much against the 
grain, came round to the view that Italy must join with the Entente (749). But 
the consensus of criticism of San Giuliano’s actions points to flaws in his methods 
of execution. And behind all this lurks the nagging thought that, given the im- 
mense importance attached by the Central Powers to Italy as the weight that 
would turn the so evenly balanced scales, a blunt warning to them not to count 
on Italian help in an aggression on Serbia might well have checked their plunge 
into war. That warning the tortuous San Giuliano was not the man to give. 

ISABELLA M. MASSEY 


I Documentr DreLomatict ITALIANI. Settima Serie: 1922-1935. Vol. 1. (31 
ottobre-26 aprile 1923.) Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1953. lviii+582 pp. 
Index. 103” x 7}”. No price. 


THE events dominating the period covered by the present volume are the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr and the long drawn out negotiations which were to end only in 
July 1923 with the Treaty of Lausanne. The records open with Sforza’s an- 
nouncement to the consulates under his authority of Mussolini’s accession to 
power, followed by Sforza’s resignation from his Paris ambassadorship and that 
of Frassati from Berlin. Of all the heads of governments receiving the news only 
Bene’ at once foresaw ‘the possibility of an Italo-German alliance directed 
against the maintenance of the status quo in Europe’ (30). 

The men representing Italy at Paris, London, Berlin, and elsewhere, experi- 
enced and observant career diplomats, make a point wherever possible of turn- 
ing their dispatches into tactful disquisitions on the rudiments of foreign policy 
and diplomatic usage for the benefit of the untutored Duce, who is not above 
heeding their advice and even upon occasion (441) asking for it. Journalist 
as he ever remained, he is upset over press attacks in France and England against 
the Fascist régime and has diplomatic protests lodged at London and Paris, and 
he plans to flood Corsica with propaganda for union with Italy (282). Indeed 
his plans for Corsica include the raising of a rebel force in the guise of a Foreign 
Legion and the preparation of military supply dumps in Sardinia for its use, but 
these ideas are frowned upon by the Minister for War (742). 

An informative analysis of Bavarian separatism furnished by the Italian 
delegate with the Inter-allied Commission at Bad Ems on 17 November 1922 
contains a vignette of the early Hitler as one of the separatist leaders. ‘Hitler has 
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no belief in the possibility that Bavaria can remain part of the Reich; for him, 
too, separatism 1s inevitable’. He looks to Italy as his natural ally and will not 
let the South Tyrol question come between them. ‘Above everything—says 
Hitler—what is at stake is the existence of Bavaria’, and the Italian delegate 
sums up: ‘The main Bavarian aspiration at this moment is to have a common 
frontier with Italy’ (131). 

Anglo-French friction bedevils the whole period, emboldening the Germans 
not to pay reparations and Mussolini to walk the tight-rope between London and 
Paris in quest of profit. On 15 January 1923 Bosdari from Berlin (358) has to 
dissuade the Duce from his bright idea of a continental bloc of Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, against England. From London on 3 February 1923, Torretta 
(457) writes of the clash between Curzon, anxious not to exacerbate Anglo- 
French differences, and Bonar Law, fiercely anti-French, drawing the Cabinet 
over to his views during Curzon’s long absences at Lausanne, and going to the 
length of obtaining Cabinet consent to a demand, if the treaty of Lausanne were 
not signed, for a settlement of the French debt to Britain with immediate pay- 
ment of interest. 

The selection is skilfully done to avoid the repetitiveness inevitable in the 
original files, by omitting documents whose content is adequately reproduced in 
the reply to them. Times of dispatch are indicated, not always times of arrival. 
The indexes are helpful in following major events but less so in tracking down 
minor points. 

A rare gleam of light relief in the volume is the Duce’s message to his journal- 
ist lady friend, Margherita Sarfatti, on 11 December 1922 that ‘the mitissimo 
London climate has entirely cured his cough’. 


ISABELLA M. MASSEY 


GESCHICHTE DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. Erster Band. Vom Zusammenbruch 
des Kaisertums bis zur Wahl Hindenburgs. By Erich Eyck. Erlenbach- 
Ziirich & Stuttgart, Eugen Rentsch, 1954. 472 pp. 9”54". Paper bound. 
DM 13.50. Cloth bound DM 17.50. 

Dr Eyck dates the beginning of the Weimar Republic from the collapse of the 

Monarchy which, he states, began when the Kaiser dismissed the Reich Chancel- 

lor in July 1917, upon the peremptory demand of the Army Command. Conse- 

quently, the opening chapter surveys events from July 1917 to November 1918. 

This is followed by the narration of the turbulent months prior to the National 

Assembly’s meeting in February 1919, when the history proper of the Weimar 

Republic begins. The making of the Constitution and some of its problems and 

blunders (such as, e.g. Proportional Representation and rules for the Constitu- 

tion of Federal States) are told and discussed in chapter three. After relating 
the international background of the Peace Conference of 1919, the Versailles 

Treaty is meticulously and conscientiously assessed (Chapter 4). Laden with 

the heavy weight of two shackling charters—the Constitution and the Versailles 

Treaty—the Weimar Republic’s ship of State set sail. How she manoeuvred in 

stormy waters for nearly five years is narrated in Chapters 5 to 8: the struggle 

about reparations, the ever increasing disorder of public finance and currency, 

the subversive attempts by Nationalists and Communists (to mention only a 

few of the multitude of problems of those years) culminating in 1923, the year of 

the Ruhr occupation, in the collapse of currency, and the danger of national dis- 
integration. Due tribute is paid to Dr Stresemann’s statesmanship which 
mastered the storm and laid the foundation for reconstruction. The Reparation 
settlement of 1924 and the domestic and international questions connected with 
it, are the subject of Chapters 9 and 10 leading up to the death of the first Reich 

President, the struggle for his succession, and the election of Hindenburg. 

Dr Eyck has written, as he states in the preface, from the angle of a Liberal 
and Democratic follower of the Republic. Honest as his account is, the reader 
gets the impression that the failure of the Weimar Republic was merely due to 
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evil forces hostile to the Democratic Republic. Dr Eyck is chiefly concerned 
with its opponents in the camp of anti-republicans and nationalists, and their 
activities and responsibilities can hardly be over-emphasized. Yet, the role of 
the Communist Party, small as its parliamentary representation was during the 
first five years of the Weimar Republic, must not be underrated, after a wealth of 
material on this subject has been presented by Ruth Fischer (Stalin and German 
Communism, 1948) and others. However, searching for the roots of the failure 
of the Weimar Republic, one cannot by-pass the ineptitude of the parties and 
governments of the Weimar Coalition in grasping the part of power in politics. 
Moreover, the fate of the Weimar Republic was determined by the fact that the 
Constitution conformed to middle-class-dominated nineteenth-century society, 
but not to the mass society of the twentieth. And the political history of the 
Weimar Republic cannot be understood without assessing the considerable and 
continuous changes inside the principal political parties, nor without explaining 
the spiritual, social, and political developments behind the political scene proper. 
DIETRICH MENDE 


STRESEMANN AND THE REVISION OF VERSAILLES: A Fight for Reason. By 
Henry L. Bretton. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. xii+199 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” X6}”. $3. 24s. 

Tuts is an astonishing book. On page 3 Dr Bretton states his view that: ‘He 

[Stresemann] changed from an attitude approaching chauvinism to one of en- 

thusiastic, intense internationalism’. But Dr Bretton’s own phrases leave the 

impression that the change exists only in his own imagination. ‘He [Stresemann] 
became convinced that . . . he would have to apply himself to the task of chip- 
ping away at the peace structure instead of removing large chunks. He had to 
wait until Germany had grown strong enough, by her own efforts, to assert her 

rights and enforce her legitimate demands’ (p. 108). ‘Since Poland . . . was a 

major recipient of former German nationals, Germany could not afford to 

tolerate that country on the League Council. Under such circumstances, the 
entire raison d’étre for Germany’s membership in the League, at least as far as 

Stresemann was concerned, would have been nullified’ (p. 129). ‘If one considers 

the limitations to which a German foreign policy was subjected at the time, one 

cannot be surprised that a German foreign minister rejected violence as a means 
of recovering lost territories’ (p. 125). The reason for Dr Bretton’s naive and 
unquestioning acceptance of the justice of Stresemann’s revisionism, and conse- 
quently at that time of German hegemony in Europe, is doubtless his belief 
that ‘certain basic diplomatic and political analogies could be drawn with respect 
to present-day Germany and her international position’ (p. vii). We may agree 
that the restoration of Dr Adenauer’s Germany is necessary. But the policy has 
its dangers, and they will not be exorcised by pretending they do not exist. 

P. A. REYNOLDS 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN PoLicy 1918-1945. Vol. vim. The War 
Years, September 4, 1939—March 18, 1940. London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 
Ixxxvi-++974 pp. (Series D. 1937-1945.) 9}” x6”. 30s. 

Tuts latest volume of the captured German documents covers the period from 

4 September 1939 to 18 March 1940, i.e. the Polish campaign and the period of 

‘phoney war’. It goes without saying that it includes many documents of first 

class interest and importance, and a review can do little more than indicate the 

categories into which they fall. The largest block deals with German-Soviet 
relations. Many of these have already appeared in the volume Nazi—Soviet 

Relations (1948), but there is a fair amount of fresh information on the economic 
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side. There is a fattish section on German-Italian relations, which were appar- 
ently characterized by a high degree of mutual irritation and mistrust, always 
justified. The South East European countries appear as doing tight-rope dances, 
with more or less success; the Roumanian documents bring out the folly of the 
Anglo-French guarantee with great clarity. The sections dealing with Western 
and Northern Europe show Germany ripening her plans against those countries 
with complete cynicism. There is an interesting ‘Fiihrer Conference’ in which 
Hitler says that after Munich he hesitated to turn East or West. The account of 
Mr Sumner Welles’s mission shows that the poor man was hardly allowed to open 
his mouth. Ribbentrop, in particular, gave him what must be one of the longest 
and silliest lectures in history. The references to the Duke of Windsor, on which 
some newspapers have spread themselves, are in fact thoroughly uninteresting. 
Ex-members of war-time Chatham House will enjoy seeing themselves described 
as the ‘Toynbee Committee in Balliol College at Oxford’ engaged in ‘scientific 
preparation of attempts to decimate Germany’. 

It is, of course, impossible to say, without knowledge of what has been left 
out, whether the selection of documents to be printed was wise. Many historians 
will certainly be tantalized at certain references to documents which the editors 
did not see fit to print. The translation is moderate: an adequate general level 
marred by lapses. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


GERMANY AND THE SOVIET UNION 1939-1941. By Gerhard L. Weinberg. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1954. 218 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Studies in East Euro- 
pean History. Vol1.) 9?” x6}". Gids. 19. 

Mr WEINBERG has demonstrated once more that there is no last word in history. 

He has added little, it is true, to our knowledge from Beloff, Gafencu, Rossi, 

Carr, and Hilger of the negotiations preceding the signature of the Nazi-Soviet 

pact—though even here his picture has perhaps the truest perspective; but he 

has important things to say about the period during which the pact was in 
operation. He shows how Moscow’s fears of Berlin continued to govern Soviet 
conduct until Hitler withdrew his troops to the agreed line of demarcation in 

Poland; he suggests the great importance to Hitler of the economic agreements ; 

he argues convincingly the case for the view that Hitler’s attack was strategic- 

ally and not ideologically motivated. Among his most striking conclusions, how- 
ever, is his judgement that Hitler decided to attack the Soviet Union in July 

1940, that he adhered to this decision with unwonted consistency, that the 

clashes over Finland and the Balkans were the result not the cause of the de- 

cision, and that there is no connexion between the Molotov visit to Berlin and 
the Barbarossa directive—the directive being merely the formal summing-up 
of earlier plans and staff studies. This case does not seem to me to be made out. 

Military planning must necessarily cover all possible contingencies; it is quite 

out of character for Hitler to have taken a decision so early, but it is in character 

for him to have adopted a position in negotiations involving conflict if his 
opponent did not yield, knowing that his plans were made, but without having 
decided to put them into execution. This is, however, merely a doubt about 
interpretation: Mr Weinberg’s general treatment is authoritative and scholarly, 
and his book supersedes earlier studies of the subject. 

P, A. REYNOLDS 


MEMOIRES DE GUERRE: L’Appel 1940-1942. By Charles de Gaulle. Paris, 
Librairie Plon, 1954. 680 pp. Map. 9” x5#”. Frs. 2,100. 


AFTER so many volumes of memoirs by the men of Vichy, it is welcome to have 
the first volume of the memoirs of General de Gaulle: and excellent reading they 
make. He avoids with skilful judgement and occasional flashes of wit the two 
pitfalls of remote recriminations and of an indiscriminate distribution of bou- 
quets of forgiveness. After a preliminary chapter recalling his efforts to shake 
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France out of her Maginot mentality between 1933 and 1949, he describes with 
remarkable detachment and considerable literary skill his labours to form the 
Free French movement and the vicissitudes of his relations with the British 
and United States Governments. He has throughout made a positive effort to 
understand the attitudes of Churchill, even when these ran violently contrary 
to his own wishes at the time: and he preserves for him the same personal respect 
and even affection which the Prime Minister, in his own writings, has shown for 
de Gaulle. His sensitive pen-sketches of Eden, Reynaud, Weygand, and others 
show a depth of understanding probably unsuspected by these men during their 
personal negotiations with him. His devastating description of the instinctive 
solidarity of all levels of British opinion in periods of tension between himself and 
the British authorities deserves to become a classical literary text. 

The second half of the volume consists of documents concerning the Free 
French movement, selected from the total collection which he has deposited in 
the Archives Nationales. Together with the text, these add considerably to our 
detailed knowledge of the complex issues of Franco-British relations in the 
Levant, as well as of the curious little affaire of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon. 

DaAvip THOMSON 


ASSIGNMENT TO CATASTROPHE. Vol. 1. The Fall of France, June 1940. By 
Major-General Sir Edward Spears. London, Heinemann, 1954. xviii-+-333 
pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 8?” x 5}”. 25s. 

Tuts second volume tells the story of those terrible first seventeen days of June, 

until the author flew home and pulled a hunted General de Gaulle into the plane 

at the last moment. Some may regard it as a book of the century. 

A Sunday newspaper recently described Sir Edward as ‘a well known war 
historian’. The idea of associating the sprinkled dynamite of this red hot man 
of action with academic professorial study seems strangely out of focus. If ever 
there was a tale of stark tragedy, we have it here. No writer of this time has been 
better equipped to present a realistic account of those sordid details. As he 
speaks of Bordeaux on 14 June 1940‘... I felt that night as if all the sewers in 
France had burst and that their nauseating mess was sweeping into the beautiful 
city like a flood of abomination’ (p. 243). 

Sir Winston Churchill during this period is the dominating personality. 
Could he by some miracle have replaced Reynaud, France might not have fallen. 
Much has been said round his recent birthday, but this record of his efforts to 
save France is at least as revealing as any of those highlights of war decisions. 

It is left to the reader to assess the unique burden on the author’s shoulders, 
in devoted partnership with our then Ambassador, Sir Ronald Campbell. What 
of the French Navy? In German hands it could starve Britain. In those of the 
United Kingdom, it could save the Atlantic. What of that needless sacrifice of a 
British Army due to futile Gallic planning? Churchill quoted on page 147 
indicates: ‘had it not been for the events in the north, some thirteen or fourteen 
British divisions would now be fighting by the side of the French’. What these 
two men, Spears and Campbell, could or could not do to save the rout involved 
not only France, but possibly the eventual survival of the British race. Spears 
bore that burden but it was very near to intolerable. On page 113, when report- 
ing at No. 10, Churchill told him—‘You look as if you had not slept for a week’, 
and later Winston ‘launched against my slovenly appearance’. To those who 
know this particular Cavalryman’s overriding sense of dress it must be obvious 
that the strain of that first week in June must have been very nearly superhuman. 

The story needs high-power presentation, and gets it. When Spears dis- 
approves of anyone that fact is not in doubt, e.g. the French Air Force Com- 
mander—(p. 17) ‘a pilot of the last war who had gone to seed. N.C.O. written 
all over him. Rather fat, rather pasty, bursting out of a uniform several sizes 
too small, his bovine eyes had the same expression of rather hostile bewilderment 
to be observed in oxen as they watch the trains go by’. 
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It all adds up to the spineless muddle that once was La Belle France. Even 
a lifelong Francophile like Spears, the Member for Paris, as they called him in the 
House, had to take the gloves off. This is the most exciting adventure story the 
reviewer has read for years. Once started, it is difficult to lay down. A momen- 
tous chapter in world history, which but for one man in No. 10 might have 
ended up as Britain becoming a part of the Nazi slave empire. 
G. M. Rout 


Note: The Editor regrets that in the review of vol. 1 of this book, General Spears was 
referred to as a Guards instead of a Cavalry subaltern. 


HISTOIRE DE VICHY 1940-1944. By Robert Aron and Georgette Elgey. Paris, 

Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1954. 766 pp. Bibliog. 83” 5}". Frs. 1,250. 
THE history of Vichy is moving from the field of polemics into that of history. 
The great quantity of material for the historian which has appeared in the last 
ten years is shown by the extensive bibliography attached to this volume, but 
it is to be regretted that on such a controversial subject the authors have failed 
to give any references. They also introduce frequent conversations, either 
imaginary or taken from memoirs, which can hardly be regarded as sound 
historical material in the verbatim form in which they are given. Their history 
is to be praised, however, for the unimpassioned tone in which it is written, 

One of its chief interests is that it enables us to pick out those aspects of the 
history of Vichy on which the evidence remains inadequate or contradictory. 
Such, for example, is the story of Anglo-French relations at the time of the 
Armistice. On the question of the communication of the terms of the Armistice 
to the British Government the evidence of the French Foreign Minister, Bau- 
douin, conflicts with that of the British Ambassador and of his own Secretary- 
General, Charles-Roux. M. Aron has no difficulty in pointing out the inconsis- 
tencies in Baudouin’s account. Before this there had been the episode of the 
British telegrams consenting to armistice negotiations only on condition that 
the French fleet first sailed for British ports. These were passed to Reynaud, 
taken back when the offer of Anglo-French union was handed over, and re- 
delivered two days later to Charles-Roux, who thought that they were merely 
for information. The British Government’s belief in the treachery of the Pétain 
administration was cuntributed to by the confusion into which diplomatic rela- 
tions had fallen, and this was the situation out of which arose the ultimatum to 
the French fleet at Mers-el-Kébir. 

M. Aron attributes to Pétain a policy inspired by the example of Germany 
after 1918 and Prussia after Jena. He is, I think, correct in supposing that the 
Marshal’s aim was to finasser between Germany and Great Britain. He does not 
follow the apologists for Vichy in explaining the Montoire interview with Hitler 
as a subtle double-jeu by which Pétain in effect won the war for the Allies. It 
produced on the contrary, he admits, a disastrous if unintended misunderstand- 
ing which permanently falsified Pétain’s position. If M. Aron has any hero it is 
Flandin. He is made to appear the defender of the Republic against Laval in the 
manoeuvres at Bordeaux. ‘Among contemporary politicians’, writes M. Aron, 
‘Flandin is one of the few who deserve the title of statesman’. This is not the 
most common, nor the most plausible view of Laval’s would-be supplanter. 

It is a commentary on modern conditions of diplomacy that telegrams play 
a vital part in the story and more than once a disputed part. I have mentioned 
the episode of the telegrams handed over and then withdrawn by Sir Ronald 
Campbell. In 1942 a number of telegrams from Abetz, German Ambassador at 
Paris, assured Hitler of the willingness of Vichy to enter the war. M. Aron 
shows conclusively that these were mere fabrications intended to strengthen 
Abetz’ position vis-a-vis his own government. The secret telegrams in which 
Pétain appeared to contradict his official policy and give Darlan a free hand at 
the time of the invasion of North Africa remain mysterious and the full truth 
about these may never be known. 
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Where this history of Vichy is most open to criticism is in its omissions. The 
Action Frangaise played a much larger part in the policies of Vichy than it does 
in the pages of this book. The Gaullists and the Resistance movement are cer- 
tainly not Vichy, but their existence on one side is a necessary part of the story. 
On the other side were the Paris collaborationists, whose constant pressure is 
barely mentioned, though under Laval they were gradually infiltrating into 
Vichy until they completed their conquest in January 1944. This was certainly 
not what Pétain, by now little more than a cypher, had wanted, but it was the 
last step in the path on which he had set out, without doubt unintentionally, 
when he went to Montoire. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


Dre OSTDEUTSCHE FRAGE AUF DEN KONFERENZEN VON TEHERAN BIS POTSDAM. 
Sonderabdruck aus Jahrbuch fiir die Geschichte Mittel- und Ostdeutsch- 
lands. Band 2. By Heinz Giinther Sasse. Tiibingen, Max Niemeyer, 1954. 
76 pp. 94” x63". No price. 

THE author’s study of published documents, of memoirs, and other sources is 

thorough and conscientious, yet the importance attributed to the various facts 

and data cannot be described as remarkable for high impartiality. As a rule the 
author gives prominence to details which seem to favour German interests 
while passing over others which appear to point the other way. 

Thus the so-called Curzon Line is commented upon (pp. 7-8) in a sense sym- 
pathetic to Russia without mentioning that the project was presented to the 
Peace Conference in Paris by a committee of former Tzarist dignitaries and 
adopted by the Supreme Council on 8 December 1919 as a purely provisional 
limit of Polish administration, not prejudging the future State frontier. Mr 
Sasse would seem to champion the justice of the Curzon Line in order to forestall 
the idea of any necessary Polish accretion in the West. He fails to make clear 
that the Polish side never accepted the principle of territorial exchange and 
considers the incorporation of the western provinces as equitable and conducive 
to European security in accordance with Art. 8 of the Atlantic Charter. 

A similar omission occurs on page 23 in relation to the discussions which were 
held in Teheran on the Oder frontier, not only in general terms, but map in 
hand, as is testified by Churchill (vol. v, p. 350: ‘... there was a prolonged study 
of the Oder Line on a map’). 

The decision made in Potsdam on the transfer to Germany of German 
population—(‘The three governments, having considered the question in all its 
aspects, recognise that the transfer to Germany of German population, or ele- 
ments thereof, remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, will have to 
be undertaken’)—which was of fundamental importance in respect of the Oder- 
Neisse line is not even quoted in its entirety (pp. 73-4). 

The book is instructive both as a review of documents and as a sample of 
German political conception. 

S. STRONSKI 


PRISONER OF PEACE. By Meyrick Booth. Trans. from the German of Frau Ilse 
Hess, England-Nurnberg-Spandau. Ed. by George Pile. Foreword by Air- 
Commodore G, S. Oddie. London, Britons Publishing Company, 1954. 151 
pp. Illus. 83” x52”. 15s. 


In a foreword to the English edition, Air-Commodore G. S. Oddie refers to the 
tragedy of Hess and describes his peace mission as a last minute attempt at a 
reconciliation between Great Britain and Germany. When it is recalled that 
Rudolf Hess landed in Scotland on 11 May 1941, after more than twenty months 
of war this description inevitably weakens the case which the book is presumably 
designed to promote. Rudolf Hess has always persisted that his mission was a 
personal one. In writing to Hitler on the eve of his departure, he states—‘If, my 
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Fiihrer, this project . . . ends in failure . . . it will always be possible for you to 
deny all responsibility. Simply say I was crazy’. 

The mission failed. Hess successfully convinced his British attendants that, 
if not crazy, he was at least ill-balanced. In this book he contends that this was 
no more than a subterfuge. One is tempted to wonder what would have been 
the outcome if he had met with a different reception. Was it mere chance that 
his arrival coincided with Hitler’s final abandonment of his cherished ‘Sea Lion’ 
project—the invasion of the United Kingdom? At this stage in the war, what 
conceivable terms would have been mutually acceptable? 

The book contains a brief account of the early preparations, and a dramatic 
description of the actual flight. It is clear that Hess was a brave and skilful pilot, 
but it is difficult to believe in the Nelsonian blindness of Udet of the Luftwaffe or 
indeed in the alleged total ignorance of Hitler himself. 

The remainder of the book consists mainly of extracts from letters written by 
Hess to his wife and mother from prison. We see Hess the dreamer and idealist. 
Hess the market gardener—the admirer of Shakespeare, Hess the fond husband, 
parent, and poet, but never Hess the realist. In spite of the publisher’s dis- 
claimer, the reader is left with the impression of an irreconcilable grievance and 
moreover a grievance which springs from the failure of the National Socialist 
doctrine to impress itself on the world. 

The letters of Rudolf Hess are not written from the heart, but with an eye to 
publication. He even adds notes to assist the translator. 

L. H. Mackay 


OcTOBER ’43. By Aage Bertelsen. Trans. by Milly Lindholm and Willy Agtby 
with a foreword by Sholem Ash. New York, Putnam’s, 1954. x+-246 pp. 
2" x52". $3. 
‘THE “Jewish Dunkirk”’ carried out by Denmark would have been impossible if 
it had not enlisted the passionate co-operation of every level of the population’ 
(p. vii) says Sholem Asch in the introduction. This account of the ways by 
which, ‘of the six to seven thousand Jews living in [Denmark] only 475 were 
caught and sent to concentration camps’ (p. 223) is full of those awesome con- 
trasts in human behaviour of which our age has been filled. 

There are three main notes running through the book: the high, almost shrill, 
note of incredibility, nowhere more moving than in the reaction of the President 
of the Mosaic Religious Community when the Danish Prime Minister went in 
person to warn him of the Gestapo intentions. There is the deep note of indigna- 
tion, as voiced by the mollified taxi-driver: ‘That’s O.K. Now I know what it’s 
all about, and from now on you can dispose of me two hundred per cent night 
and day’ (p. 135). The dominant note is given in the epilogue when M. Bertelsen 
writes: ‘We saw—as I find it—the kindness of the Danish heart, Danish en- 
thusiasm and the Danish sense of humour, like a high bridge spanning an abyss 
of horror. In spite of everything, the memory of those days is endowed with a 
gleam of high spirits, hilaritas, which according to Spinoza’s philosophy is the 
natural attitude of the free man toward life’ (p. 221). Deep, sincere conviction 
tones the author’s warning against anti-semitism. 

BERTHA L. BRACEY 


Hitter’s DEFEAT IN Russta. By Lieut.-Gen. Wladyslaw Anders. Foreword by 
Colonel Truman Smith. Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1953. xx+-267 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” 54". $4. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL ANDERS here reports and submits to critical analysis the 
German campaign in the East, from the tremendous successes of ‘Operation 
Barbarossa’ to the Stalingrad turning point; discusses Hitler’s policy in the 
occupied territories of the USSR, the treatment of prisoners, the attitude 
adopted towards the anti-Stalin “Volunteer Formations’ (valuable information is 
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given on the extraordinary and tragic ‘Vlasov’ army); and evaluates the direct 
material and indirect military contribution made by the West to the victory of 
the Red Army. The maps accompanying the military discussion are commend- 
ably well drawn. 

Although the author rightly concludes that Anglo-American supplies played 
a major part in the campaign, he is primarily concerned to demonstrate Hitler’s 
ineptitude as a military leader, and he makes out a very strong case against him. 
But for Hitler’s blunders, he suggests, the outcome might have been consider- 
ably different. One feels that insufficient weight is given to the political con- 
siderations conditioning Hitler’s military thought and action, with the result 
that he appears more short-sighted than he perhaps was. However, Lieut.- 
General Anders has made a most useful contribution to a subject that will 
undoubtedly long be a matter of keen debate. 

In his conclusion Lieut.-General Anders gives a balanced, dispassionate 
assessment of current Soviet strengths and weaknesses. The statement that 
rationing still exists in the Soviet Union (p. 244) is, however, incorrect. 


Hvuco DEWAR 


GREECE, CRETE AND SyrtA. By Gavin Long. Canberra, Australian War 
Memorial; London, Angus & Robertson, 1953. xiv-+-587 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Index. (Australia in the War of 1939-45. Series One. Army. Vol. 11.) 
93” x6}". 25s. 


Tue Australian War Histories are a very considerable enterprise and this second 
volume in the Army Series continues Mr Gavin Long’s account of the Australian 
contribution in the Mediterranean theatre so well begun in his earlier volume 70 
Benghazi (reviewed in the April 1954 issue of this Journal, p. 224). The title of 
this volume accurately describes its scope and it is instructive to have a full 
account of the neglected Syrian campaign as well as of the fighting in Greece and 
Crete. Mr Long’s narrative is lucid and balanced and he has clearly been at great 
pains to check and cross-check the information placed at his disposal. In some 
important instances it is not easy to identify its source but that may well be 
inevitable. For the rest one can but admire the skill with which Mr Long has 
related the details of the fighting in which the Australians took so notable a part 
to the larger questions of strategy and politics with which the Australian com- 
manders and government were concerned. 

Mr Long’s book has an interest for students of politics as well as for students 
of war. The Australian was the largest of the dominion contingents in the Middle 
East in 1941 and its disposal therefore of major importance in allied strategic 
planning. The Australian and other dominion forces were the contingents of 
autonomous States, they were commanded by their own officers who retained 
administrative control and the right of appeal to their own governments but 
served under a British Commander in Chief. The decisions to aid Greece, to 
attempt to hold Crete, to invade Syria all involved the use of dominion troops 
on a large scale and all raised strategic and political questions of the first magni- 
tude. Inevitably there were mistakes and misunderstandings arising partly from 
the number of high-ranking British officers who, to quote General Blamey, ‘had 
difficulty in recognizing the independent status of the dominions and their 
responsibility for the control of their own forces’ (p. 553). But on the whole Mr 
Gavin Long concludes that a ‘peculiar system’ worked fairly well. At least it was 
not inflexible and the lesson drawn by the Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments after the Greek campaign to the effect that dominion commanders must 
be more fully consulted in the strict sense of the term could be applied without 
any major reconstruction of the system of command. 

On such questions Mr Long writes crisply and puts his criticisms forcibly. 
Even those who dissent from some of his conclusions will agree about the value 
of his presentation of the Australian viewpoint which helps us to form a clearer 
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picture of some of the problems of Commonwealth co-operation in war-time than 
has hitherto been possible. 

It remains to be noted that the book is attractively produced, well illustrated 
and mapped. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE NAME AND NATURE OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: An Inaugural Lec- 
ture. By Nicholas Mansergh. London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
31 pp. 7$” X5”. 2s. 6d. 


In his inaugural lecture at Cambridge, Professor Mansergh traversed a field 
which he has cultivated with attention and foresight for many years. Perhaps 
no writer on this obscure and ever-changing theme has been more successful at 
analysing current trends. Here, he begins with terminology. How did the name, 
Commonwealth, come into use, and what did it imply to those who introduced 
it? If a newcomer may venture a comment, it is that the pervasive influence of 
the Fabians might be brought into consideration. Bernard Shaw used the term, 
Commonwealth, as early as 1903. But we need not pause on historical origins 
when current events crowd upon us. Professor Mansergh quickly turned to the 
present and at once resumed the lead—‘The new and remarkable diversities in 
its subsequent membership demand a more sustained and imaginative effort to 
understand the outlook of the partner-nations than any required in the older, 
less complex, Statute of Westminster Commonwealth. But unless that effort is 
made a unique experiment in international and inter-racial co-operation may 
fail’ (p. 14). 

ne rig who have ears to hear this is a stimulating suggestion, and Professor 
Mansergh’s many students, in Cambridge and elsewhere, will await his next 
words with impatience. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


CANADA’s TOMORROW: Papers and Discussion ; Canada’s Tomorrow Conference, 
Quebec City, November 1953. Ed. by G. P. Gilmour. Toronto and London, 
Macmillan, 1954. xii+324 pp. 9}” X6}”. 18s. 


THE conference at which these papers were read was sponsored by the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company and was attended by about three hundred representa- 
tive Canadians. The eight addresses were followed by discussions on the pros- 
pects of Canada in the next fifty years. A keynote was given by President Gil- 
mour of McMaster University who referred to ‘our peculiar population distribu- 
tion that greater numbers will not basically alter, the high overhead expense of 
running a nation where history is at war with geography, cleavages between our 
various parts and cultures that time and mutual sympathy have not yet closed’ 
(p. 6), and other divergent factors in the Canadian organisms. An interesting 
contribution by Dr B. K. Sandwell gave a lucid forecast of the probable growth 
of population in Canada relatively to that of the United States, with an estimate 
of its effect upon the standard of life, a Malthusian line of thought which was 
taken up by one or two of the other speakers. In his address on Canada’s natural 
wealth, Mr M. W. Mackenzie noted that ‘Canadians enjoy the cheapest hydro- 
electric power of any country in the world’ (p. 53), and that social security pay- 
ments absorb ‘a quarter of the gross national product’ (p. 56). On the role of 
government M. Lamontagne of Laval University gave a broad general address. 
He described the continual effort in Canada to find an equilibrium between State 
control and private enterprise, with a general comment that the increasing 
demands of the social services favour the growth of the federal authority. 

Dr Hilda Neatby, whose work on Canadian education has been so important, 
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was outspoken in her strictures on the lack of a true Canadian culture and on the 
failure of the French and English-Canadians to cross-fertilize in this field. On 
the other hand, Dr D. G. Creighton, in a wise and witty address upon Canada’s 
place in the world, was no less emphatic that ‘the cultural unity of west Europe 
and the Americas was a fact long before anybody thought of NATO’ (p. 250). 
The concluding address by Professor D. W. Brogan, speaking as an outsider from 
England, was an appeal to the Canadians not to under-estimate their own 
strength. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND: The Development of its Laws and Constitution. Under the 
General Editorship of J. L. Robson. London, Stevens, 1954. xix-+384 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. (The British Commonwealth. Vol. 4. Gen. Ed. George W. 
Keeton.) 10” X6}”. 50s. 

Tuis is a further volume in the series on the British Commonwealth under the 

general editorship of G. W. Keeton. Like its sister Australian volume, it is a 

composite work by several specialists, but it leaves the impression of greater in- 

tegration and more careful planning. Its scope is no less wide and it includes the 
now familiar sections on parliament, judiciary, and administration, and on the 
various kinds of law, criminal and civil. The historical narrative, though not as 
conversant with recent researches as might appear, is generally well balanced 
and reliable and moreover is remarkably up to date with recent legislation. 

Sometimes it is misleading: the argument that the omission of specific provision 

in the 1852 constitution was some proof that the Colonial Office did not intend 

the Governor to introduce responsible government, the implication that Im- 

perial Conferences before 1914 ‘effected’ reforms, and the discussion of the High 

Commissioner anomaly in 1926 have perhaps been compressed to a point where 

they are not necessarily clear. There are traces of Wakefieldian legend in certain 

references to the quality of the early settlers and to the Treaty of Waitangi. But 
the survey has been well done and Dr Robson particularly is to be congratulated 
on his editorship. The volume is instructive on the influence of American (and 

Scots) law and the extensive borrowing from other colonies, especially from Aus- 

tralia. It probes behind Maori welfare legislation to the principles of a policy 

which attempts to restore communal strength without jeopardizing a progressive 
assimilation of the individual Maori. It concludes with a stimulating discussion 
of legal trends in New Zealand, the question of judicial sympathy with social 
need, the respect of the Executive for the law, and the contempt for law in mat- 
ters of gambling, the sale of liquor, arbitration, and tax evasion among many 
New Zealanders. 


A. F. McC. MADDEN 


[EMERGENT COMMONWEALTH: The British Colonies. By W. E. Simnett. London, 
Hutchinson, 1954. 190 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Hutchinson’s University 
Library. Politics. Ed. by Prof. G. D. H. Cole.) 73” 43". 8s. 6d. 

For those who have no easy access to the larger works of reference this is a useful 

handbook to the colonies, and more than that because it contains a running 

commentary upon the colonial scene by a well-informed observer. There are 
signs that the book has been prepared in haste, not only in the postscript dated 

September 1954 but in a number of minor errors which, no doubt, will be cor- 

rected in the next edition. The bibliography is admirable in substance but 

inaccurate in detail. 

After an introductory essay on the Commonwealth which, the author says 
wittily, is ‘not breaking up but growing up’ (p. 14) he proceeds to a survey of the 
various territories and groups which occupies about half the book. This is fol- 
lowed by a study of the Colonial Office, its organization and method, and by 
essays on colonial policies and problems. An ingenious proposal is for ‘a Colonial 
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Council, including some of our Colonial elder statesmen and representatives from 
some of the Colonies, to co-ordinate the activities of the various advisory com- 
mittees and experts, and to formulate colonial policy’ (p. 166). 


. E. CARRINGTON 


HIsTORY OF THE BritisH West INpiEs. By Sir Alan Burns. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1954. 821 pp. Maps. 9$” x6}”. 70s. 

Str ALAN Burns has written a very large, welcome, and readable book, and no 
man is better qualified to write it. Admirers of the author’s life-work in the 
colonies and at the United Nations will regret that he did not give more space to 
recent events upon which he is particularly expert. We may feel that we have 
some slight grudge against him on discovering that neither the title-page nor the 
preface reveals the point at which the book terminates. Only a publisher’s note 
on the dust-jacket explains that the book substantially stops at the year 1900, 
with a mere list of more recent dates as a coda for the twentieth century. The 
book concludes with ample appendixes, a good bibliography, and an index. 

The facts of geography make it almost impossible to tell a continuous tale 
about widely separated islands with distinctive histories. The author adopts the 
method of tracing the general direction of history in longish periods and of paus- 
ing upon the annals of each group of islands, in each period. While the structure 
and continuity of the work are quite firmly designed this makes the sort of book 
which can be opened at random and read with profit at any page. Sir Alan is 
admirably clear, precise, and accurate, but never allows the scholarly virtues to 
distract him from telling a good story with sympathy and glow. The book is 
vivid, and his anecdotes of the old days of piracy and slavery are often horrify- 
ing. 

No part of British history is more neglected than the long and variegated 
story of the British West Indies, for many years the most valuable of all colonies 
for trade, for many years the centres of strategic power, for many years the 
laboratories where experiments were made in colonial self-government. Here is 
a vast range of episodes spread over ten generations of mankind and a dozen 
groups of islands or coastlines. There will be few who cannot derive some lesson 
for current affairs in the colonies from reading this book. 

C, E. CARRINGTON 


STUDENTS FROM THE COLONIES. Planning pamphlet, Vol. xx, No. 374, 29 
November 1954. London, Political and Economic Planning, 1954. 19 pp. 
8}" X5}”. 2s. 6d. 
Tuis pamphlet is a record of unfortunate impressions on students caused by 
faulty race relations. It neglects the work of organizations and individuals to 
improve matters and the faulty attitudes of some students themselves, which 
admittedly often arise from contacts with Europeans in colonies. Owing to 
British Council and other activity since the information was collected, the situa- 
tion has probably improved. The pamphlet has had a great deal of publicity 
which has corrected some of its one-sidedness. Its publication in advance of the 
PEP main report is justified by the need of impressing the many people who have 
as yet neglected this vital human and political question. 
HAROLD INGRAMS 


THE EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK 1954-5. Ed. by Ronald S. Rus- 
sell. 3rd rev. ed. Foreword by the Rt Hon. R. A. Butler. London, Neame, 
1954. xxvi+530 pp. Tables. Index. 8}”x5}”". 45s. 


In addition to statistical information about the United Kingdom, the Common- 
wealth Members, and the various British Colonies and Dependencies, this Year 
Book includes some particulars about the Commonwelath Relations Office, the 
Colonial Office, their ancillary bodies, and a number of independent organiza- 
tions and institutes (Chatham House among them). A systematic extension of 
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this feature in later editions would be valuable. There seems to be no allusion, 
for example, to the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. A section not to 
be found in other reference books is the statistical arrangement of imports and 
exports, by commodities, to and from the various territories. It is the insertion 
of such items that will distinguish the Empire and Commonwealth Year Book 
from similar works of reference. 
The Republic of Ireland finds a place in the year book, without comment. 
C, E, CARRINGTON 


THE BririsH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH. By D. C. Somervell and Heather 
Harvey. London, Christophers, 1954. xiv-+-444 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 73” 5". 15s. 

Mr SOMERVELL’s short history, The British Empire, was first issued in 1930 and 

has been seven times reprinted, twice with minor revision. So many changes 

have occurred since the last reprint (1948) that extensive re-writing was neces- 
sary. The task was entrusted to Miss Heather Harvey and the book now appears 
under a new title. The emergence of Commonwealth members in Asia, the with- 
drawals from the Middle East, self-government in West Africa, and the new 
principle announced at the Conference of 1949 are given a place, and large sec- 
tions of the book are re-shaped to the new pattern. In this form the book will 
renew its utility. 

C, E. CARRINGTON 


EUROPE 
FRANCE. By Patrick Edward Charvet. London, Benn, 1954. 247 pp. Map. 
(Nations of the Modern World.) 8?” x 52”. 21s. 

LIkE other books in the same series, Mr Charvet’s account of present-day France 
covers a wide field of description; he devotes chapters to consideration of the 
constitution, the political parties, foreign policy, and the system of administra- 
tion, and puts a lot of information into very few words. The chapter on the 
French organization of justice and its underlying assumptions will be found par- 
ticularly helpful for the understanding of what sometimes seems a bewildering 
subject; French overseas possessions and the French Union, however, which are 
sometimes equally difficult to understand, are less adequately considered, and 
this chapter is one of the least satisfactory in the book. 

Whilst Mr Charvet has considered a number of specific topics in detail, he has 
also generalized a great deal about the French character; it is very easy to 
generalize in this way, and to say that the French ‘are apt to be individualists, 
idealists, realists, universalists, authoritarians, paternalists, and formalists’ (p. 
242); and then to add that this catalogue does not exhaust the list is not very 
helpful. The section on the French economic situation is turned into a chapter 
on the French mentality as it appears in French economic life and, whilst this is 
interesting enough, it is not a substitute for the analysis of French economics 
which would have been relevant. 

In spite of these criticisms, this is a book which should be read. 

DouGLas JOHNSON 


PROTESTANTISM AND POLitTics IN FrRANcE. By Stuart R. Schram. Alengon, 
Imprimerie Corbiére & Jugain, 1954. x-}+-288 pp. Maps. Tables. 93” 6}". 
Frs. 750. 

THis unpretentious study of the French Protestants is in some ways comple- 

mentary to Professor Léonard’s Le Protestant frangais. It begins with a sketch 

of the historical role of Protestantism in France, which incidentally makes an 
interesting rapprochement between the revolt of the Camisards and the Resist- 
ance in the same area during the second world war. Of some 815,000 who con- 
stitute the Protestant population of France, Mr Schram studies in detail the two 
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large concentrations in Alsace and in the department of the Gard. With the aid 
of electoral statistics and the writings of Protestant authors he analyses the 
various political tendencies, from the Protestant Monarchists of the former 
Association Sully and the apolitical Right-wing Barthians, to the Communist 
peasant proprietors of the Gard. The book suffers somewhat from the fact that 
the author has felt it necessary to give a good deal of general information to pro- 
vide a setting for his study, but on his special topic he presents useful and 
interesting material. 


A. COBBAN 


HISTOIRE DE LA BELGIQUE ET DE SON EXPANSION COLONIALE. By Frans van 
Kalken. Brussels, Office de Publicité, 1954. 869 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 
72" x5". Frs. 240. 


Tuis is an enlarged edition, up to 1953, of what is probably the best standard 
history of Belgium, published soon after the second world war. While the main 
body of the book remains much the same, over a hundred pages are now added 
summarizing the inter-war period and occupation, Belgian relations with Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands, the growth of Benelux, Belgium’s position in post- 
war international organizations, also internal politics and economic develop- 
ments since the liberation. This new portion includes two interesting chapters 
on the progress of the Congo from 1908 to 1953, and on Belgian education, 
science, literature, and art from 1830 to 1950, only a small part of which was 
included in the earlier edition. 

Besides considerable re-writing, small additions appear throughout the book. 
A valuable new chapter is added on the Principality of Liége in the sixteenth 
century (pp. 353-6), and an interesting new section explaining the division of the 
Netherlands into North and South (pp. 381-6). A paragraph is added on judicial 
and financial organizations established in 1831 (p. 564), and some extra pages 
describing the Flemish movement (pp. 625-9). 

The figure of half a million Belgians forced to work in Germany during the 
second world war (p. 743) should be accepted with some reserve. The Belgian 
Ministry of Reconstruction, deciding compensation to deportees after the war, 
was rather doubtful, suggesting that this half million figure was based on ‘plac- 
ings’ by the Labour office where many names were registered more than once 
(see P. Potargent, Déportation, p. 79). 

As compared with the earlier edition the new work contains clear paragraph 
headings, more illustrations, improved maps and genealogical tables. The biblio- 
graphy has been greatly enlarged for the latest period, and particularly for the 
Congo should be extremely useful. Unfortunately there is no index in this 
encyclopaedic study of Belgium. 


A. TAYLOR 


SWITZERLAND IN PERSPECTIVE. By George Soloveytchik. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1954. x +306 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
82" x 52”. 21s. 

THE author makes no claim to have written a history or a political treatise. His 

book might appeal most to visitors to Switzerland who would like to know more 

about various aspects of Swiss life but do not want to study any of them seri- 

ously: rather than Switzerland in perspective it is Switzerland through the 

kaleidoscope. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part 1 is entitled Switzerland in the 
the World Today, but it is mostly concerned with the national characteristics 
of the Swiss. Part 11 on Domestic Affairs includes chapters on political life, 
the press, art, and entertainment, while national defence and education have 
to share a chapter. In Part 111 Economic Affairs, the tourist industry gets 
10 pages, while agriculture has to be content with 3 and industry with 6, out 
of a total of 46. Foreign Relations are dealt with in seven chapters in Part Iv. 
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The first two cover the period 1291-1848, and the last five bring the subject 
up to date. The last part entitled Myths and Realities is, as its title suggests, 
an essay in debunking. 

There is an index consisting almost entirely of names of persons, and an im- 
pressive but very heterogeneous bibliography, including many items that do not 
appear to have received attention in the text. 

J. E. WHEELER 


GESCHICHTE DER REPUBLIK OsTERREICH. Contributions by Dr Walter Gol- 
dinger, Dr Stephen Verosta, Dr Friedrich Thalmann, and Dr Adam Wan- 
druszka. Ed. by Heinrich Benedikt. Vienna, Verlag fiir Geschichte und 
Politik, 1954. 632 pp. 9}” x64”. 128 sch. 

Tuts is a rather oddly arranged composite work by five authors (to include Dr 

Benedikt, who contributes a short introduction). Dr Goldinger contributes a 

straightforward political history of the Austrian Republic from 1918 to 1945. 

Dr Wandruszka produces an essay, almost as long, on Austria’s political struc- 

ture—in fact, an analysis of the development and nature of the various political 

forces in Austria, grouped under three main headings: the Christian-Conserva- 

tive camp, the National camp, and the Socialist camp. Dr Thalmann offers a 

description of Austrian economics, and Dr Verosta an essay on the historical 

continuity of the Austrian State and its European function. 

Each of these contributions has very considerable merits. Dr Goldinger is 
accurate and very fair. Dr Wandruszka, who seems to have been brought up on 
a diet of practically undiluted Josef Redlich, is immensely subtle, often very 
illuminating, and always extremely interesting. Dr Thalmann contributes a lot 
of facts, and Dr Verosta a learned statement of a legal situation. The four writers 
manage to supplement each others’ gaps very well and, between them, they give 
an account of the Austrian Republic with which little fault can be found, and 
which answers all the questions which the ordinary reader is likely to ask: cer- 
tainly, in sum, the best account of the Austrian Republic which has yet appeared. 

It does, however, seem a pity that while they were about it, they did not 
combine and make a single, really good job of it. As things stand, Dr Goldinger 
is often bloodless and even dull: in fact, his eschewal of political analysis and of 
the economic aspects of his subject makes his strictly political narrative at times 
rather unreal. Dr Wandruszka’s subtleties will sweep many readers out of their 
depths. There is inevitably a good deal of over-lapping between the different 
contributions, and at times some small mutual contradictions: 

Only Dr Wandruszka gives an adequate bibliography. Dr Goldinger’s is dis- 
guised in the form of jejune notes, and the other two contributors dispense with 
this formality altogether. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW IN ALBANIA. By the late Margaret Hasluck. Ed. by 
J. H. Hutton. Preface by J. E. Alderson. London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1954. xv-+285 pp. Map. Index. 83” x53”. 30s. 


Mrs HAsLuck lived in Albania from 1926 to 1939 and during these years devoted 
herself to an exhaustive study of the unwritten law and customs of the country 
particularly of the northern mountain regions. This book, published posthu- 
mously by Mrs Hasluck’s literary executor, contains the result of these years of 
study, and deals in great detail with the diversity of tribal customs which per- 
sisted in the mountains even after the Italian occupation. Mrs Hasluck rightly 
stresses that successive invaders had little effect upon the system of life of the 
northern tribes and it was thus possible for her to study customary law which 
had remained practically unchanged throughout several centuries. 

This is a detailed and painstaking work and Mrs Hasluck has produced a 
valuable addition to the somewhat scanty material available on this subject. 
The book greatly amplifies the earlier writings of the late Miss Edith Durham. 
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The author describes the complicated structure of the Albanian household and 
the intricate and diverse rules for dealing with the break-up of households when 
all possessions are distributed among the family group. Chapters deal with the 
customs regarding roads, boundaries, and pasturage in various regions, and an 
account is given of the primitive social organization and of the administration of 
justice through the media of Elders, Bajraktars, General and Village Assemblies, 
all based on an elaborate oath-taking system which Mrs Hasluck describes at 
length. Finally several chapters are devoted to the blood-feud which formed 
such an important factor in the life of the Albanian mountaineer. 

The book describes the whole complex social structure with great clarity, and 
Mrs Hasluck’s literary executor and editor are to be congratulated on the pre- 
sentation of the work. The book is well indexed and has a map of the tribal 
system appended. 

H. G. BOWER 


DEUTSCHLANDS RUCKKEHR ZUM WELTMARKT. 2nd ed. enlarged. By Prof. Dr 
Ludwig Erhard with the assistance of Dr von Maltzan. Ed. by Dr Herbert 
Gross. Dusseldorf, Econ-Verlag GMBH, 1954. 296 pp. Illus. Tables. 
Index. 8}”5}”. DM 12.80. 


GERMANY’S COMEBACK IN THE WORLD MARKET. (English edition of above 
book.) London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 276 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 
82" x 53". 21s. 
Tuts book, written by members of the foreign trade section of the Ministry of 
Economics, vividly illustrates Western Germany’s rapid return to the markets 
of the world. The model underlying this descriptive account is simple: fifteen 
years of controls, including under extremely adverse conditions the first post- 
war years, convinced the majority of Germans that a revival of initiative and 
effort could best be achieved through the re-establishment of a free market 
economy. For that, the reform of the currency in 1948 was a necessary, but not 
a sufficient, condition; only the removal of internal regulations and of controls 
over imports created the free market framework. Considering that raw material 
shortages had constituted a severe handicap to revival, large imports were 
desirable. However, de-control would have spelt disaster, but for foreign aid 
put at Germany’s disposal. 

The dismantling of controls in a discriminatory manner, that is by ‘liberaliz- 
ing’ imports of materials used above all in the manufacture of capital goods 
instead of those for consumer goods, proved most beneficial to Germany. The 
almost insatiable demand for capital goods, especially after the outbreak of war 
in Korea, which in the rest of the world imposed competing claims of rearma- 
ment with exports upon available engineering capacities, led to a tremendous 
expansion of Germany’s exports. Her foreign trade turn-over had risen to DM 
33 milliard in 1952. She recorded a surplus on her payments balance, leading to 
a DM shortage for the rest of the world. Her surplus with the countries of the 
European Payments Union and with other (non-dollar) clearing countries out- 
weighed her deficit with dollar area countries. Arising out of the present position, 
Germany greatly desires convertibility of European currencies, which however, 
it is recognized, presupposes that she herself increases her imports from non- 
dollar area countries. 

The book examines in separate chapters Germany’s trading with different 
regions of the world; it describes methods of export stimulation, the administra- 
tive procedures affecting external trade, and the settlement of Germany’s ex- 
ternal debt. As a straightforward account of Germany’s achievements in the 
field of foreign trade, the book is excellent. The contributions to that achieve- 
ment are fairly assessed: ‘For every German’, it is stated, ‘it is axiomatic, a fact 
forming a permanent element in his historical consciousness, that it was the 
United States whose foreign aid put into our hand the chief key to open the 
gates to world markets’ (p. 95). What is lacking is some brief analysis of prob- 
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lems likely to confront an open market economy ; in particular, some account of 
the weight that policy accords to maintaining the external rather than the in- 
ternal value of the Deutsche Mark. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


Die ENTSTEHUNG DER CDU DIE WIDERGRUNDUNG DES ZENTRUMS IM JAHRE 
1945. By Hans George Wieck. Foreword by Prof. Dr Alfred Herrmann. 
Diisseldorf, Droste-Verlag for the Forschungssausschuss der Vereinigung 
fiir die Wissenschaft von der Politik and the Kommission fiir Geschichte des 
Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien in Bonn, 1954. 247 pp. 
Bibliog. (Beitrage zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien. Heft 2.) 10"x7". DM 12.80. 


Dir DEUTSCHKONSERVATIVE PARTEI. Preussischer Charakter, Reichsauffasung, 
Nationalbegriff. By Hans Booms. Diisseldorf, Droste-Verlag for the Kom- 
mission fiir Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien 
in Bonn, 1954. 135 pp. Bibliog. (Beitrage zur Geschichte des Parlamenta- 
rismus und der politischen Parteien. Heft 3.) 107”. DM 11.80. 


THESE two books appear in a series being issued by the Commission for the His- 
tory of Parliamentary Practice and Political Parties in Bonn as a background to 
the study of present-day political developments. 

The first deals with the problem of creating an effective political party to 
cater for the democratically-minded middle classes, which in Weimar days were 
represented by the predominantly Catholic Zentrum Party in West Germany 
and by a variety of Liberal parties elsewhere. The author describes the activities 
to this end in the British zone and Berlin up to the beginning of 1946, when the 
Christian Democratic Union was formed throughout the British zone as an 
amalgamation of the majority of the former Zentrum supporters and various 
Protestant Liberal groups in north Germany, a smaller number of Zentrum 
adherents in the Rhineland preferring, however, to re-found their party in its 
original form. During most of this period political activity was authorized by 
the British only on a local basis and any survey of the early developments must 
be somewhat kaleidoscopic. But the author has not been altogether successful 
in forming any ultimate coherent pattern from his material and one could have 
wished that he had waited to piece together the developments in the French and 
American zones and to trace the consequent regional variations in Christian 
Democratic Union policy. 


The second volume would seem to serve a more purely academic purpose, 
since Dr Booms demonstrates effectively that for all its attempts to develop a 
national outlook the Deutsch-Konservative Partei, as the chosen vessel of the 
Prussian junkers, never gained much support west of the Elbe, nor progressed 
any further than the conception of a federal German Reich dominated by and 
dependent upon Prussia. With the defeat of Germany in 1918 and the introduc- 
tion of universal suffrage it died a natural death. 

| ay 


Lr REARMEMENT CLANDESTIN DU REICH 1930-1935. Vu par le 2° Bureau de 
l’Etat-Major Frangais. By Georges Castellan. Preface by Général Wey- 
gand. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1954. 571 pp. Charts. Index. 9”x5}". Frs. 
1,650. 

THE author of this thorough, well documented study is a leading authority on 

Germany and has written important books on Von Schleicher, Von Papen, the 

Krupps concerns, and the Wehrmacht. Drawing extensively on the secret 

archives of the Deuxiéme Bureau of the French General Staff and also on German 

sources he describes in detail the successive phases of German rearmament 
between 1930 and 1935 which continued, virtually unchecked, in spite of politi- 
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cal and economic crises. Its achievement was partly due to the inadequate 
powers and, occasionally, lack of thoroughness, of the Control Commissions; 
but far more to the neglect of the British and French Governments to act upon 
the ample information supplied by their Intelligence Services. Once again the 
fatal consequences of the weak acceptance by these governments of the Rhine- 
land reoccupation (a breach not only of Versailles but of Locarno) is shown. 
Once more, the figures given make it hard to understand our Premier’s attitude 
on the relative air-strengths of Britain and Germany. The author analyses the 
German budgets and their camouflaged military expenditure; he describes the 
changes in German strategy as rearmament proceeded, and the secret co-opera- 
tion of the German and Russian army, navy, and air forces. But it would have 
been interesting to have more information about the secret manufacture of arms 
for Germany in Portugal, Sweden, Holland, and Russia. Several important 
documents are given in an annexe. To those readers who may think all this 
information of historical interest only, General Weygand makes a pertinent reply 
in the introduction. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


Dre OpER-NEIsSE-LINIE: Eine voélkerrechtliche Studie. By Herbert Kraus. 
Cologne-Braunsfeld, Verlagsgesellschaft Rudolf Miiller for the Rheinische 
Freidrich-Wilhelms-Universitat Bonn, 1954. 48 pp. (Osteuropa und der 
deutsche Osten. Reihe I.) 9}” x 6$”. DM 3.80. 


DER EUROPAISCHE OSTEN IN ABENDLANDISCHER UND SOVJETISCHER SICHT. Two 
lectures by Herbert Ludat. Cologne-Braunsfeld, Verlagsgesellschaft Rudolf 
Miiller for the Westfalische Wilhelms-Universitat zu Miinster, 1954. 29 pp. 
(Osteuropa und der deutsche Osten. Reihe III.) 94” x64”. DM 2.20. 


THESE two booklets are the first and third in a series entitled Osteuropa und der 
deutsche Osten based upon research work in the universities of North Rhine- 
Westphalia. 

Dr Kraus’s essay is a study in international law. He claims that the annexa- 
tion of Germany east of the Oder—Neisse line by Russia and Poland is a violation 
of the United Nations’ condemnation of annexations in general, a violation of 
the right to self-determination, a violation of the Atlantic Charter, and a viola- 
tion of the obligations of the USSR and Poland to their allies. Dr Kraus is 
clearly bent upon stating the German case which insists nowadays, with uncon- 
scious irony, upon legal right; he maintains that the German surrender in May 
1945 was purely military, conveying no political prerogative to the Allies. The 
degree of his objectivity may be measured by his ability to ignore the fact that 
East Prussia was held as a fief of the Polish crown by the German Knights while 
he claims that even when Silesia was ruled by Poles it remained German because 
its Polish rulers were generally vassals of the German Emperor. 

Dr Ludat’s is the more interesting contribution. It traces the historiographi- 
cal revision which Moscow has imposed upon the satellite States, especially 
Poland. Polish history must now be presented so as to demonstrate the nobility 
of all Polish resistance to German exploiters and the wickedness of the pressure 
of the Polish aristocracy eastwards against the Russian people. Poland it must 
now be made clear owes everything to the East and nothing to the West. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


OSTDEUTSCHLAND UND DAS HEUTIGE PoLEN. By Peter-Heinz Seraphim. 
Braunschweig, Georg Westermann, 1953. 86 pp. Maps. 8}” x 113”. DM 12. 


Tuts book is the successor to Polen und seine Wirtschaft, published in 1937. The 
framework is similar, an encyclopaedic but summarized account of all aspects of 
the Polish territories, followed by a series of diagrammatic sketches rather than 
maps, to emphasize certain aspects of the Polish entity. The problem of the 
East German territories now transferred to Poland receives the most attention. 

The fifty-odd pages of the text, which include a reasonable bibliography and 
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a chronological summary of Polish history, are restrained in opinion, although the 
soreness over the Oder—Neisse frontier is evident enough. Some of the material 
in diagrammatic form is interesting, for it is up to date and remarkably wide in 
range. But the diagrams are small-scale and generalized, and hence limited in 
their evidence: and this kind of illustration is, of course, always under suspicion. 
It is the type of semi-geographical work which lends itself more readily than 
most to propaganda over frontier problems. 

Nevertheless some of the main issues emerge clearly and are conveyed to the 
reader in a spectacular fashion. The westward shift of the Polish State has 
transformed this part of East Central Europe. The diagrams drive home sharply 
the irreparable damage to the careful, experienced, efficient, German exploita- 
tion of resource, a firm mastery of environment that is unlikely to occur again. 
The bald figures of the dead, the fugitives and the captured, the losses in produc- 
tion and trade, with the minimum accompanying comment, suggest a climac- 
teric of demographic history especially. What defies illustration is the greatest 
tragedy of all: that the people who achieved a miracle of prosperity in these 
Borderlands by their shrewd diligence, were so utterly lacking in their percep- 
tion of human relationships that they ruined eventually the whole sustained 
effort of the German pioneers in the East. 

H. G, STEERS 


Tue TRAGEDY OF SILESIA 1945-46: A Documentary Account with a Special 
Survey of the Archdiocese of Breslau. Compiled and ed. by Dr Johannes 
Kaps. Trans. by Gladys H. Hartinger. Munich, ‘Christ Unterwegs’, 1952-3. 
576 pp. Maps. 9}”x6}”. No price. 

TuIs is an extensive collection of narratives of the expulsion and ill-treatment of 

German inhabitants in Silesia during the latter half of 1945 and the beginning of 

1946. At that time the German authorities had left and there was as yet no 

regular Polish authority, and no agreed method of transport, such as was later ar- 

ranged after the Potsdam Conference. The narratives are almost all of individual 
parishes and told by priests or nuns. Fortunately for themselves a larger propor- 
tion of the German population had left before the Russian armies arrived, 
including over two-thirds of the inhabitants of Breslau. But the difficulty of 
evacuation had been increased by the Nazi policy of discouraging it, and by the 
fact that the large number of Germans who had been settled during the war in 

Poland itself were given first priority. Moreover the German armies and the SS 

had naturally enough blown up every bridge, removed all livestock and every 

vehicle which they could. But probably more important was the fact that all 
official services in Poland had been depleted almost to extinction during the 

German occupation, and trained personnel was not to be had. 

The book is somewhat marred by the inclusion of chapters giving a one-sided 
view of the history of Silesia, on familiar lines of Prussian propaganda. The nar- 
ratives, on the other hand, are convincingly simple and straightforward and 
leave no doubt of their authenticity. 

BERNARD BOURDILLON 


Das OstLIcHE PoLeN. By Wladyslaw Studnicki. Trans. by Dr W. von Harpe. 

Kitzingen-Main, Holzner, 1953. viii--211 pp. Tables, 84” x6". No price. 
Tue Preface is signed by the Arbeitskveis (Work Circle) of Géttingen, which 
announces that beside the German translation of Dr von Harpe it is also publish- 
ing the Polish original. 

Mr Studnicki died in January 1953 in London at the age of eighty-five having 
arrived there at the time of the occupation of Poland by the Russian armies in 
1944-5. He was an eminent economist and political writer, and an especially 
outstanding expert on the history, economy, statistics, and social conditions of 
Eastern Poland. Alarmed by the Russian threat to his country, he had been, 
since the first world war, in favour of an understanding with Germany. 
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The concise outline he has drawn of the eastern territories of Poland and 
their problems from the First Partition of Poland in 1772, up to the end of the 
second world war, is full of figures and facts, and presents a most instructive 
picture (pp. I-II0). 

In the second part of the book the author is concerned with the future of the 
Polish east. Adroitly and strongly he states the case for its necessary return to 
Poland. At the same time he has the courage to confess that he is quite alone in 
the opinion that the western lands restored to Poland after the second world war 
might be abandoned for the sake of an understanding between Poland and 
Germany. 


S. STRONSKI 


Le TRAITE DE PATX AVEC LA ROUMANIE DU 10 FEVRIER 1947. By Emile C. 
Ciurea. Preface by Suanne Bastid. Paris, Pedone, 1954. 284 pp. Bibliog. 
10” x64". Frs. 1,000. 
Tuts is a sober, scholarly, and well-documented study of the Roumanian Peace 
Treaty. Dr Ciurea devotes his first chapter to an account of the negotiations 
which brought about Roumania’s cessation of hostilities against the United 
Nations, and to an analysis of the Armistice Convention of 12 September 1944. 
His second chapter deals with the preparation of the Peace Treaty. This brings 
us to the main body of the work, his detailed critical study of the Treaty, clause 
by clause. He shows how its provisions illustrate the underlying principles, of 
the United Nations’ treaty-making, and compares these with those that under- 
lay the treaties of 1919-20. In discussing the clauses referring to the Danube, he 
carries the story on down to the Belgrade Conference and the constitution of the 
new Danube commission in 1949. 

Here are some of the points which Dr Ciurea brings out. He shows that the 
seemingly modest clause in Article 23 which in fact enabled the USSR to form 
the joint Soviet-Roumanian commercial enterprises (Sovroms), does not occur 
in any of the other peace treaties (p. 140). He finds traces of hasty and careless 
drafting in the inconsistency of Article 24, of which paragraph 1 lays down that 
Roumania shall return the property of United Nations nationals. ‘as it now 
exists’, while rn 2 4 stipulates ‘restoration to complete good order’ 
(p. 155). He particularly censures the vagueness of Article 37, which charges the 
heads of the Russian, British, and American Diplomatic Missions at Bucharest 
with the task of seeing that the Treaty is carried out, but lays down no means of 
coercion, nor even whether unanimity between the three representatives is 
necessary for a decision (p. 223). 

The chief fault which Dr Ciurea finds in the Treaty is its lack of juridical con- 
sistency and the absence of clear-cut provision for seeing that it is carried out. 
He concludes his summing-up with the words: ‘On peut se demander méme si 
l'intérét purement scientifique du document ne dépasse pas au fond son efficacité 
pratique’ (p. 234). 

FE. D. TAPPE 


USSR 


A History oF Soviet Russta. Vol. tv. The Interregnum 1923-24. By Edward 
Hallett Carr. London, Macmillan, 1954. vii-+-392 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
8?" x6". 30s. 
Tuts fourth volume in Mr Carr’s history of Soviet Russia is devoted to the period 
of Lenin’s last illness and death, the interregnum which set the stage for the 
crucial conflict for power soon to be fought out between Stalin and Trotsky. The 
shadow of the immobilized Lenin hangs over the scene and it is a supreme tribute 
to his personal influence that he retained the complete loyalty of unscrupulous 
and ambitious men like Stalin and Zinoviev to the end. 
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The book is divided into three parts dealing respectively with The Scissors 
Crisis (economic problems of NEP in 1923-4), The Capitalist World, and The 
Triumvirate in Power. 

The popular conception of NEP as a period of economic harmony and pros- 
perity quickly dissolves in the light of Mr Carr’s microscopic analysis of the 
economic strains and bungling of these years. Though Mr Carr has done his best 
to produce order out of chaos, it is difficult to trace any clear pattern in the shift- 
ing maze of economic events in 1923-4. The next chapter, dealing with Soviet 
Russia’s relations with the capitalist world, is much easier reading. The German 
problem, from the point of view of the occupation of the Ruhr, the abortive 
Communist Revolution in 1923, and the part played in these events by Soviet 
emissaries like Radek, dominates this section. Here Mr Carr’s gifts of historical 
insight, co-ordination and interpretation of piecemeal material, and incisive pre- 
sentation of complex issues, are brilliantly displayed. It is curious that the pro- 
gress of the secret Reichswehr—Kremlin relationship, the origins of which were so 
well explored in volume three, is not mentioned in the extraordinary imbroglio of 
Soviet-German relationships in 1923-4. 

The study of The Triumvirate in Power, tracing the cautious first moves by 
Stalin and Zinoviev against Trotsky and the opposition, which closes the book 
is fascinating. While the positions of the triumvirate emerge clearly in regard to 
internal party policies, it is not so easy to discover where the opposition stood on 
many issues of foreign policy or whether an opposition policy, as such, existed in 
this field. 

Many obnoxious party practices and conventions originated during this 
period, often as unobtrusively as Zinoviev’s inauguration of the ‘fateful prece- 
dent’ whereby the recantation of opposition opinions was assured (p. 362) ; this 
odious practice still flourished in intellectual circles under Party pressure in the 
Soviet Union. It is also of interest to note how strongly Stalin’s bureaucratic 
methods were originally resented by the Party before it was firmly modelled. 

As in the previous volumes of this history, Mr Carr’s industry in pursuing 
missing facts and missing links in this maddeningly disparate source material is 
prodigious. He now admits the historical value of secondary sources of informa- 
tion such as the Trotsky archives and the tiles of the Menshevik journai Sotzzalis- 
tichesky Vestnik which he has used to great advantage (though unfortunately he 
found it impossible to include this material in his bibliography). Finally, this 
volume is noticeable for a new recognition on his part of the impact of Soviet 
policies on the lives of the Russian people. 

CG. 


How Stronc 1s Russta? A Geographical Appraisal. By George B. Cressey. New 
York, Syracuse University Press, 1954. ix+146 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
83" x53". $3. 


PROFESSOR CRESSEY has published a series of lectures on the Soviet Union, given 
at St Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minnesota, in 1952. In book form, it provides a 
set of discussions, short and in a sense superficial in comparison with the writer’s 
earlier work, on the position and resources of this great Power, and the present 
attempts of the population to put them to effective use. 

The earlier chapters strike the reader perhaps as an ultra simplified presenta- 
tion of geographical influences, which can be misleading: ‘Like the United States, 
the Union faces two oceans’ (p. 2). How cheerfully is the past and present dread 
of Western Europe dismissed in such a generalization! But the middle section on 
Pioneering in Siberia introduces material of much greater interest: one remem- 
bers appreciatively that no geographer from the Anglo-Saxon world writes with 
more travelling experience of the USSR than Professor Cressey, even if he has no 
recent experience of field work there. 

The reader fairly hears the lectures being delivered and so forgives the 
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writer's colloquial style which might well dismay the scholarly. He can also 
almost hear the reaction of the audience to a few well-placed anecdotes of travel 
in remoteness and discomfort—these dismiss from the book the boring solemnity 
which too often smothers an exposition of the USSR. 

Many of the deductions are shrewd, and gain in emphasis and interest from a 
number of attractive and relevant maps and photographs. If this is not a 
weighty book, and if the generalizations sometimes make the reader wince, the 
appraisal of Russian resources is none the less in perspective and common- 
sensible, 

H. G. STEERS 


Russta: A History. By Sidney Harcave. London, Cleaver-Hume Press, 1954. 

xvi+702 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}"x6}". 5os. 
Tuts book is designed as a concise presentation of Russian history for those to 
whom the subject is relatively unfamiliar. Broadly following a chronological 
pattern, Mr Harcave, of the State University of New York, traces Russia’s poli- 
tical, economic, social, and cultural development from the earliest times down 
to the days immediately following Stalin’s death. The bulk of the narrative deals 
with the St Petersburg and Soviet periods, the Kievan and Muscovite phases 
being relegated to an introductory chapter. The author is at his best when deal- 
ing with Communist Russia, but his treatment of the post-war period—mainly 
of the extension of Soviet influence in Eastern Europe—is very sketchy and 
confused. He makes little attempt at independent discussion and interpretation. 
Endeavouring to relate as much as possible, Mr Harcave abridges rather than 
condenses, with not always happy results. The reader may easily deduce for 
instance that the replacement of the Three Emperors League by the dual Russo- 
German understanding of 1887 was prompted by the election of Prince Ferdinand 
to the Bulgarian throne (p. 331) which, in fact, took place three weeks Jater. 
Elsewhere (p. 351), Mr Harcave enumerates Russia’s losses in the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, but fails to mention that she had succeeded in retaining her hold 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway and, thus, over Northern Manchuria. His 
judgement of international affairs is not always sound: Theodore Roosevelt is 
given full credit for the magnanimity of the Japanese victors, but surely the 
United States was at the time becoming increasingly apprehensive of the balance 
of power in the Pacific being upset by Japan. 

Mr Harcave’s book is reliable on the whole, and contains sound suggestions 
for further reading in English. The far too general approach, the difficulty of 
marshalling facts and their selection, and all the obvious limitations of a one- 
volume treatment, emphasize once again the need for more monographical 
studies on Russian history. 


GEORGE LEWINSON 


SOVIET NATIONAL INCOME AND PROopDUCT IN 1928. By Oleg Hoeffding. New 
York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
156 pp. Tables. 9?” x64". $3.75. 30s. 


SOVIET NATIONAL INCOME AND Propuct 1940-48. By Abram Bergson and 
Hans Heymann, Jr. New York, Columbia University Press; London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1954. xii+249 pp. Map. Charts. Tables. 9?” x63”. 
$5. 40s. 

OLEG HoEFFDING makes a most skilful reconstruction of the Soviet national in- 

come for the last year of the ‘pre-plan era’. The explanations are concise, and the 

author makes no claim to an impossible degree of accuracy. The calculations are 
in the roubles of the time, and these are then ‘adjusted’ to eliminate the effect of 
indirect taxes, subsidies, etc., so as to arrive at ‘factor cost’. The object is to per- 
mit comparison with similar calculations made for subsequent years by Profes- 
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sor Bergson and his colleagues in the same series of studies. The surprising 
results lead one to question the value of the methodology, however skilfully 
applied: Dr Hoeffding arrives at the fantastic conclusion that a higher propor- 
tion of the Soviet national income was devoted to investment in 1928 than in 
1937, although the great five-year plan investment campaigns had not got under 
way in the former year. There seem to be two reasons for such a result: one, 
which Dr Hoeffding does discuss, is the inevitable undervaluation of peasant in- 
comes in what was still a primitive subsistence economy, which leads to the rela- 
tive understatement of consumption; the other, which he ignores, is the very 
high prices for investment goods which operated in 1928. In making compari- 
sons over time, or internationally, one must surely take relative prices into 
account, especially when these changed as rapidly and violently as in the USSR 
immediately following 1928. That is not to say that calculations in contem- 
porary prices are useless; on the contrary, Dr Hoeffding’s work is an invaluable 
starting point for analysis. But one is left in the air, wondering what connexion 
the figures have with reality, if price-relations are ignored. 


Soviet National Income and Product 1940-48 continues the work begun by Dr 
Bergson, in analysing the Soviet national income according to Western concepts, 
in terms of roubles; calculations are made in terms of the prices ruling at the 
time, and these are then converted into ‘adjusted factor cost’ by eliminating 
turnover tax and some other distorting elements. The years analysed in this 
study are 1940, 1944, and 1948, and the task is rendered peculiarly difficult by 
lack of published data—and in the case of 1940 also by doubts about territorial 
coverage. The authors wrestle valiantly with their difficulties, and do their best 
to fill the many gaps left by the Soviet statistical black-out. Thus it is indeed 
hard to estimate peasant incomes when one does not have accurate information 
on any of the elements making up these incomes, or even on the number of 
peasants. The authors are compelled to resort to a most roundabout method of 
estimating peasant consumption, and one cannot have great confidence in their 
‘peasant’ calculations, though it is clear that no one, in the present state of 
knowledge, could do better. Where they are open to criticism is in their method 
of presentation: while margins of error are admitted, the results tend to be pre- 
sented and argued in such detail and with such precision as to give the impres- 
sion that they are more accurate than they in fact can be. Dr Hoeffding, in the 
book reviewed above, has considerably more material on which to base his study, 
yet he wisely refrains from giving a misleading impression of elaborate accuracy. 

Once again one is up against the limitations of the ‘factor cost’ approach as a 
guide to resource allocation. Even assuming that the process of adjusting to 
factor cost, which has its pitfalls, is correctly carried out, the figures are not a 
complete answer to the analyst’s problems, and surely the authors must devote 
space and thought to examining how far their results provide a useful basis for 
inter-temporal and international comparisons: thus it is very probable that the 
genuine ‘factor’ costs of producing a lathe or tractor (or tank) are much lower in 
Russia, relatively to the cost of production of shirts or furniture, than is the 
case in the United Kingdom or the United States. This, naturally, would mean 
that if the United Kingdom and Russia both distributed their resources identi- 
cally in physical terms, the share of the total devoted to investment (and de- 
fence) by Russia would look smaller in roubles than the United Kingdom’s in 
sterling. The same points arise in comparisons with Russian prices of an earlier 
year; for example, if Russian national income in 1948 were revalued in 1928 
prices (when metal, engineering, and defence goods were relatively very dear), 
the proportions of that income devoted to various purposes would work out 
quite differently. When one is trying to arrive at results for a series of years, and 
if comparisons with the United States are intended, surely a study of these 
problems, familiar to most economics students, is a sine qua non. The absence of 
serious consideration of such matters, and the tendency to greater elaboration 
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than is warranted by the facts available, constitute defects in a skilfully-con- 
structed volume, which shows ample signs of patient digging, erudition, and 
ingenuity. 


A. NOVE 


BETRAYAL OF AN IDEAL. By G. A. Tokaev. Trans. from the Russian by Alec 
Brown. Introduction by Sir David Kelly. London, Harvill Press, 1954. 
xvi+298 pp. Illus. Index. 84” x54". 21s. 


Tuis is the first volume of the autobiography of Colonel Tokaev, one of the most 
important defectors who have so far come over to the West. It covers his life 
from 1909 to 1937 and thus includes a grim and vivid picture of the civil war in 
the North Caucasus, where he was born. 

Colonel Tokaev has an extraordinary story to tell of his precarious rise from 
humble Ossetian origins to a leading position in the new Soviet hierarchy of 
skilled technicians, and tells it with vigour and dramatic effect. His excellent 
memory to which he often refers, serves him well in this reconstruction of the 
past. According to Tokaev, the Revolution was at first eagerly accepted in the 
North Caucasus as an alternative to the savage excesses of the ‘Whites’, but 
Bolshevik intolerance and ruthless indifference to local conditions soon dis- 
illusioned the native peoples and turned this fervour into bitter hatred. 

As a young Komsomol scholar in Moscow and Leningrad in the nineteen- 
twenties, Tokaev saw the upsurge of the new Stalinist bureaucracy at close quar- 
ters, and relates with obvious gusto his almost incredible clashes with the 
authorities and his initiation into underground opposition circles. His reminis- 
cences of Bukharin (his political hero), Orjonikidze, Yenukidze, Nadezhda 
Alliluyeva, Stalin’s second wife, then a student of chemistry, and many others 
of political significance at the time are historically valuable. Tokaev eventually 
found himself enrolled at the select Zhukovsky Military Air Engineering Aca- 
demy on which his detailed inside information is of much interest. Many will 
be surprised to learn of the wide ramifications, according to Tokaev, of the cryp- 
tic underground movement against Stalinism, from the middle nineteen-twen- 
ties, and the extent to which high placed officials were silently engaged in pro- 
tecting other oppositionists from Stalin’s vengeance. 

We know so little about the inner history of Soviet political life about which 
Tokaev writes so volubly that it is impossible to check much of his story. This 
book however seems to this reviewer much more plausible than its predecessor 
Stalin Wants War, a work which certainly did not arouse confidence. It is 
excellently translated from the Russian original by Alec Brown, and has a useful 
index. The sequel will be eagerly awaited by many readers of this first Pa og 


VorkuTA. By Joseph Scholmer. Trans. from the German by Robert Kee. 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1954. 264 pp. 8” *5}”. I5s. 


DR SCHOLMER has written a most informative account of life in one of the thir- 
teen slave labour camps at Vorkuta, in the Soviet Arctic, where he was held for 
some three-and-a-half years, between 1949 and 1953. His book is particularly 
valuable for its account of the effect of Stalin’s death on the prisoners and the 
way in which the ‘new course’ affected camp life, and also for its report of the 
extraordinary strike that shook five of the camps. But the whole book, written 
with no trace of bitterness or self-pity and lit with flashes of satiric humour, is 
full of instructive observations. Scholmer is extremely critical of Western con- 
duct of the cold war, which he regards as inept, particularly as exemplified in the 
reaction to the East German ‘June revolt’. His own contribution to the problem 
is highly controversial and merits the closest consideration. This is an absorbing 
book, excellently translated. It deserves the widest possible circulation. 
Hvuco DEWAR 
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MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


MIDDLE East SurRVEY: The Political, Social and Religious Problems. By S. A. 

Morrison. London, SCM Press, 1954. 197 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 

82” x 52”. 12s. 6d. 
MR Morrison, a life-long missionary, is more at home on Egyptian and Pales- 
tinian affairs than on the remoter parts of the Arab world and may, by an in- 
formed, fault-finding reader, be thought guilty of some inexact statements on 
oil matters (pp. 12 and 96-7), on the Assyrian settlement (p. 23), on the Anglo- 
Russian agreement in Persia in 1907 (p. 14), and some others; nor can his esti- 
mate of local society and Arab officialdom (on which he is too severe, p. 104) be 
accepted uncritically. But he has written, with but minor blemishes, an interest- 
ing, thoughtful, sincere book, well arranged and well expressed, and all the more 
valuable since his approach—as his excellent chapter on the Christian Churches 
shows—is other than that of the usual ex-official or controversialist. If his main 
concern is with the deadlock over Israel and the tragic plight of the refugees, he 
writes of these temperately and with excellent command of the facts, and places 
the matter with objectivity against the background of Middle East actualities. 
It would not be easy to find a better short review of the position of Israel vis-a-vis 
her neighbours, nor of her future prospects; and Mr Morrison has much to say 
that is sound and sympathetic—though perhaps not much that is new—of the 
difficult and sometimes baffling phase through which Arab culture and society 
are passing. His summary (p. 185) includes the phrase, to which little need be 
added: ‘Humanly speaking, there is no way out’. Facile optimism is unlikely to 
survive a perusal of Mr Morrison’s pages. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


Tue MIppLe East: Problem Area in World Politics. By Halford L. Hoskins. 
New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1954. vi-+311 pp. Illus. 
Map endpaper. 83” 53”. $4.75. 28s. 

CoLONEL Hoskuxs has been well and favourably known for years past as a 
thoughtful and scholarly student of Middle Eastern affairs, and has contributed 
before to their specialized literature. In the work here noticed he provides a 
careful study of a number of the Middle Eastern situations or dilemmas. He 
shows every sign of an excellent grasp of present-day essentials and the events, 
in detail, of the recent past, and presents his material and his reflections in a 
readable style and with commendable objectivity. Nothing that has happened 
since his book was completed—the Suez settlement, other events in Egypt, and 
the Persian solution—invalidates his own conclusions; and these are the more 
acceptable to a thoughtful reader by reason of their lack of would-be brilliance, 
or claim to the gift of prophecy. The lover of easy, slashing judgements, sweep- 
ing generalizations, and sensational ‘disclosures’ must look elsewhere. 

Colonel Hoskins provides convenient rather than original historical sketches 
of events leading to many of the present situations—the dilemmas of the Arab 
League, the distressing stalemate following the foundation of the State of Israel, 
the history of the Canal question and of the (Turkish) Straits, and the Sudan. 
All these can be read by expert and novice alike with profit: the same is true of 
his interesting pages dealing with the various—and sometimes bafflingly desig- 
nated—agencies through which United Nations and United States aid has been 
offered to Middle Eastern countries (pp. 232-54). His estimate of the difficulties 
which stand in the way of social and political reformation and stabilization of 
means of economic aid is a cautious one, and he does not seem to share here the 
over-confidence of some of his fellow countrymen. Considering the many sub- 
jects and periods with which Colonel Hoskins deals, slips in fact or presentation 
are few: he does not seem always to be accurately informed on petroleum affairs, 
but there are no ‘howlers’. 

S. H. LonGRIGG 
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NEUE HERREN IN MITTELOstT: Arabische Politik Heute. By Lily Abegg. Stutt- 


gart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1954. 560 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 84” x 
54”. DM 19.80. 


LiLy ABEGG, a Swiss journalist, spent sixteen years in the Far East and is the 
author of three books on Far Eastern affairs. Later, she spent two years in the 
Middle East as contributor to various Swiss and German papers. Her present 
work was inspired by the desire to fill a gap in modern German literature and 
to supply readers of German with a concise view of the political aspects of the 
modern Arab world. The author is modest in her claims; but in fact she clearly 
made the most of her opportunities, travelling widely in the Arab countries and 
making the personal acquaintance of many Arab leaders; of these she gives in- 
teresting and objective pen portraits without ever exceeding the limits of good 
taste and balanced judgement. Her book covers the period of the Shishakli 
régime in Syria, the Egyptian revolution up to the re-establishment of General 
Neguib as President, the accession of the young Kings of Iraq and Jordan and 
of King Saud in Arabia. The other chapters are headed Croesus of Kuwait, 
Ahmad of the Yemen, Shaikhs with, and without, Oil, Lebanon, a Land without 
a Leader, Military Socialism and Feudalism, Israel as Leaven, Memories of the 
Suez Canal, The Awakened Sudan, Much Oil, Little Water, and Fact and Fancy 
in Strategy. The book has admirable illustrations and includes a postscript en- 
titled Shisahkli Goes, Neguib Stays, a brief bibliography and a good index. The 
chapter-headings quoted above suggest very clearly the author’s concise, 
balanced, and incisive style. It was not to be expected that a book covering such 
a vast field, written by a journalist whose experience in the Middle East was 
limited to two years, should be entirely free from errors; it can however be con- 
fidently said that the author has most admirably fulfilled the task which she set 
herself. She has not only filled a gap for German readers but has, for the non- 
specialist, produced a better survey of the contemporary Arab scene than the 
present reviewer at any rate has yet come across either in English or any other 
language. 


NEVILL BARBOUR 


FAREWELL Farouk. By Austin L. Moore. Chicago, Scholars’ Press, 1954. 
viii-+66 pp. 9}” x64”. $2.50. 
Tuts is an account of ten months as a Fulbright professor in Egypt in 1951-2 by 
the Professor of History of Civilization and the Humanities at Michigan State 
College. The adventures of the author and his wife in such dangerous haunts as 
Luxor and Jerusalem must have made agreeable reading for the folks back home 
(‘We have seen two basketball games’) but the political account is worthless. 
The author spoke neither Arabic nor French, and knew nothing of Egypt. He 
lived in Alexandria, not Cairo, and on Black Saturday (of which we are promised 
in the blurb a dramatic account) he was in Tanta visiting the venereal disease 
clinic of the World Health Organization. He left Egypt a month before Farouk’s 
abdication, which is not mentioned until the last page but one. Much of his book 
has the charm of naiveté. But it is sheer impertinence to offer us his ‘interpreta- 
tions’; which have precisely the same value as those of the ‘tourists and transient 
visitors’ from whom he so ingenuously dissociates himself (p. vii). 
A. J. M. Craic 


WITHIN THE TAuRus: A Journey in Asiatic Turkey. By Lord Kinross. London, 
John Murray, 1954. xi-+192 pp. Illus. Map Index. 8}" x 5}” 18s. 


Ow1nc to the Turkish Government’s strict ban on travel in the north eastern 
regions of Turkey, a generation has grown up in Western Europe wholly ignorant 
of the appearance of this country and the character of its very mixed population. 

Turkey is now a member of NATO mainly because of her doubts and sus- 
picions of her great Russian neighbour whose territories stretch far to the north 
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and east of the Taurus and whose frontiers march directly with those of the 
Soviet Union. 

Lord Kinross’s lively account of his travels along the Soviet—Turkish frontier 
from the Black Sea to Ararat, which he attempted to climb from the Turkish 
side, provides a graphic colourful background to Soviet-Turkish relations today. 
Moving along this frontier he gathers Turkish opinions (seemingly always dero- 
gatory) of Russia and the Russians, sees the Turkish defences at Erzurum where 
one-third of the Turkish army is based, hears how frontier incidents are settled 
locally, encounters two villages of Molakans near Kars (curiously defined as a 
‘Protestant sect’, p. 51), describes Artvin (returned to Turkey by Soviet Russia 
in 1921 but otherwise a dead letter to most of us), the new tea gardens of Reze 
established on the pattern of those of Batum, the pursuits of the ex-Batumi 
Lazes of Turkey, and the Igdir country to be irrigated by the Aras River Dam 
following the 1953 agreement with the Soviet Union, the impoverished Kurds, 
the decimated Armenians, and the ruins of many great civilizations which for- 
merly flourished here. 

Leaving the politically interesting Soviet-Turkish frontier districts, Lord 
Kinross continues his travels across Kurdistan and Aratistan through the Cili- 
cian Gates and Cappadocia to Ankara. He writes with unflagging zest wherever 
he is and whatever the difficulties of the journey. For this reviewer the style is 
at times too over-laden and decorative, the effort to evoke the scene in melli- 
fluous words is too strained. His admiration for the ‘deep, slow, decent equali- 
ties’ (p. 38) of the Turks seems to leave out of account their barbarous conduct 
to peoples and cultures alien to them (whether Armenian, Greek, or Kurdish) 
while on the other hand he seems less than fair to the Russians whose soldiery 
has other qualities than ‘legendary brutality and stupidity’ (p. 52). 

There are some excellent photographs of remote places like Ani in this book 
which is well indexed and has a remarkable dust jacket. 

C. G,. 


TuRKIC PEOPLES OF THE USSR: Their historical background, their languages 
and the development of Soviet linguistic policy. Mimeographed. By Dr 
Stefan Wurm. Issued by the Central Asian Research Centre in association 
with St Antony’s College (Oxford) Soviet Affairs Study Group, 1954. 51 pp. 
Maps. 10” x8”. Ios. 


Tuts booklet consists of three sections. The least satisfactory of these is the first 
(pp. I-g), containing an historical sketch of the Turkic peoples from the first 
appearance of the word Turk in a sixth century Chinese text to the present day. 
It appears to have been hastily and carelessly put together from a few encyclo- 
paedia articles and similar works, and is in consequence confused and unreliable. 
In the second part (pp. 10-44), dealing with the Turkic languages, the author is 
obviously more at home, and gives a useful enumeration, classification, and de- 
scription of these languages. It is the third part (pp. 44-51) dealing with Soviet 
linguistic policy in the Central Asian Republics that will be of most interest to 
students of international affairs. Here Dr Wurm examines the policies underly- 
ing the successive orthographic reforms imposed on the Turkish peoples, and 
concludes that ‘the Soviet authorities make no concealment whatever of their 
policy of russification’. 
BERNARD LEWIS 


THE ARABIAN PENINSULA. By Richard H. Sanger. Ithaca, New York, Cornell 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xiv-+295 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. Index. 93” x6}”". $5. 4os. 

MR SANGER is acknowledged in America as an expert on the Middle East, so his 

book demands attention. It tells of the impact of the car, the aeroplane, tele- 

phones, radio, and especially of oil on Arabia. Its greatest value is in its account 
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of American contacts and achievements in the peninsula. The stories of the gold 
mines of Mahad Dhahab, the farms of Al Kharj (and elsewhere), the building of 
the railway from Dammam to Riyadh, and above all of Aramco and the other oil 
companies, are told attractively. British activities in areas under British in- 
fluence are generously acknowledged and fairly fully treated, though not always 
accurately. Too little is told of the social services, in particular educational and 
medical, carried on by the Americans. 

The book is slight in its treatment of the Arabia into which these incursions 
have been made. Moreover the author forgets that while the American impact is 
a new factor (portent might be more appropriate) in Arabian history, it is essen- 
tially part of the whole long story of Western contacts. These are either sketchily 
treated or omitted. On the other hand there are many attractive enough pas- 
sages which are trivial in content. For instance, the last 44 pages of the book are 
concerned with the Yemen and 26 of them describe Colonel Eddy’s mission in 
1945. The account would be worth reading in a magazine but is disproportionate 
to a study of the whole peninsula in 280 pages. The treaty of Sana of 1934, 
which was a landmark in Western relations with the independent Yemen, and 
other treaties with Western Powers are unmentioned. 

The book certainly stimulates thoughts on the eventual outcome of the de- 
velopments it records, but it would not be right to be too critical of a method 
of approach of which the results cannot yet be properly assessed. 

At the present stage of the development of backward countries in a widely 
pervasive atmosphere of nationalism a serious and objective study of how things 
are working out in Arabia (all of which is independent minded and most of which 
retains an independence greater than that of some Latin American republics) 
would be most useful. Unfortunately this book does not provide it. 

HAROLD INGRAMS 


THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL DISPUTE OF 1951-1952: A Study of the Role of Law in 
the Relations of States. By Alan W. Ford. Berkeley, Calif., University of 
California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. xiii+348 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8?”x6". $4. 30s. 

THE sub-title of this volume, A Study of the Role of Law in the Relations of States, 

indicates the dual character ofits content. Itis, in the first place, an account of the 

first fifteen months of the controversy between the United Kingdom and Iran over 
the nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. As an account it is both 
lucid and detailed though, in the light of developments subsequent to the pub- 
lication of the volume, it may—in so far as it does not include a consideration of 
the settlement of the dispute—appear incomplete. However, this defect is slight 
when viewed in the light of the second, but principal, purpose of the work. Pro- 
fessor Ford is primarily interested in the episode as a case-study of the part 
which international law plays in determining the conduct of States in what he 
terms ‘non-routine’ situations. He concludes that ‘the conduct of the parties in 
the . . . dispute is striking in that, despite the intensity of the feelings aroused 
and the violence of the language that was frequently used, both parties con- 
stantly appealed to legal arguments to justify their actions’ (p. 219). The moder- 
ate form in which Professor Ford couches his conclusions shows well how he 
attempts in his analysis to balance the arguments of those who see law and those 
who see political ‘realities’ as the predominant factors in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs. The same restraint characterizes the various critical observa- 
tions which are made to the effect, for example, that the rule requiring payment 
of prompt, adequate, and effective compensation, even in cases of nationaliza- 
tion, may require reconsideration in contemporary conditions if regard is to be 
paid in the future to the rules of international law which bear on this subject. 

Professor Ford also suggests that the International Court of Justice in upholding 

the Iranian preliminary objection to the jurisdiction of the Court ‘sacrificed a 

great opportunity . . . to make a valuable contribution to international law’ in a 
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situation where ‘there was more than one answer consistent with law and logic’ 
(pp. 176-7). These are timely and important comments which well reflect the 
constructive approach of this volume. 

E, LAUTERPACHT 


Diz EINKOMMENSSTEUERREFORM IN DER TURKEI. By Nasuhi Bursal. Winter- 
thur, P. G. Keller, 1953. xiv-+-216 pp. Tables. (Ziircher Dissertation.) 
8} x52”. Sw. frs. 18.75. 
Tuts useful little book is a doctoral dissertation submitted to the University of 
Ziirich. Its theme is the reform in the system of taxation carried out in Turkey 
from 1949 onwards, whereby the earlier systems based on taxation of earnings, 
profits, turnover, or capital, were superseded by a new graduated income-tax of 
Western type. After a brief historical introduction, dealing with the evolution 
of the fiscal system in Turkey since the establishment of the Republic, Dr Bursal 
proceeds to a detailed examination of the situation on the eve of the reform, and 
of the changes introduced. The work concludes with an evaluation of the new 
system and of its probable effects. 
BERNARD LEWIS 


AFRICA 


Must WE Lose Arrica? By Colin Legum. London, W. H. Allen, 1954. 264 pp. 
Illus. Index. 83” x 52”. 16s. 


THE preface to Mr Legum’s book begins with the admission that the title may be 
thought misleading. Who are ‘we’? And have we got Africa? Mr Legum, who is 
a South African by birth and knows his Africa, East, West, and South, writes 
with sensibility and strength on the theme that the treatment of the Baganda 
people and their Kabaka is a test case for Africa. About half of the book is a 
narrative of recent events in Uganda, focused upon the life of the young Kabaka 
and illustrated by some charming portraits. Although the rapid march of events 
seemed to be leaving this account behind almost before the book was published, 
there will be many inquirers who can find here the answers to their questions 
about the background. If the Western world fumbles in Uganda, he implies, and 
loses this chance of integrating all those values which the Kabaka stands for with 
the values of Western civilization, then Africa is lost to the West. 

The second half of the book, rather breathlessly, propounds remedies. He is 
opposed to the plural societies, in Rhodesia and East Africa; he demands plan- 
ning on the largest scale, especially to provide water; and he ends with the inter- 
esting suggestion that the time has come for a world conference on African 
development, ‘a new Berlin Conference—this time with the leaders of the most 
advanced countries in Africa participating in the discussions’ (p. 253). 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE WorRLD’s ViEw: The Story of Southern Rhodesia. By Nora S. Kane. Fore- 
word by The Rt Hon. Sir Godfrey Huggins, London, Cassell, 1954. 
Xvili-++-294 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 83” x 53”. 21s. 

THE theme of this book covers the whole story of Southern Rhodesia, though in 

fact only 50 pages out of 275 deal with the political and economic development 

of the country during the formative years of the last half-century. Most of it is 
concerned with the adventurous ten years from 18go to 1900, the period of the 

Matabele wars and the early struggles. This of course was the period dominated 

by Rhodes. Mrs Kane devotes a chapter to the great man, but it does little to 

enlarge one’s knowledge. None of his biographers has quite succeeded in dis- 
closing the secret of this extraordinary personality, that so powerfully impressed 
itself on characters as diverse as the Kaiser and Joseph Chamberlain, Matabele 

Indunas, and hard-bitten leaders of the Afrikaner Bond. 
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Rhodes was a man of his age, and his age is as dead as the Elizabethan. 
However his legend strongly survives to this day in his own country, as one can 
read in the chapters of this book that tell the later tale of Rhodesia’s growth 
from pioneer times to its present prosperity. This growth was not constant; 
there were the usual periods of recession and frustration. A real turning-point 
came with the Referendum of 1922, when the settlers made their seminal choice 
between Responsible Government and the South African Union. It was a close- 
run thing, as Wellington said of Waterloo; and those who took part in the con- 
test will remember how the scales were loaded against independence. All the 
powers and principalities were on one side; the British Government and the then 
Colonial Secretary, the great financial and mining houses, the Chartered Com- 
pany itself, the commercial interests, and virtually the whole press of Great 
Britain seemed to be leagued together to persuade the settlers that their future 
lay with Smuts and the wealthy South. It was due above all to the tough char- 
acter and determination of the late Charles Coghlan, leader then of the Respon- 
sible Government party, that Rhodesians chose the right path, and that British 
ideals and traditions survive today in the Central African Federation. 

Mrs Kane, a daughter of Rhodesian pioneers, gives her account of these years 
from the inside, and her book deserves a wide circulation. 

LEwis HASTINGS 


THROUGH MALAN’s AFRICA. By Robert St John. London, Gollancz, 1954. 320 
pp. 8"X5}”. 13s. 6d. 

“THE tensions, the problems, the surging forward of the eight and a half million 

towards a better life, were not all of Dr Malan’s making. 

‘It was just that he invented a word. 

‘And the word became law. 

‘But nothing was solved’ (p. 315). 

In this cryptic manner Mr St John concludes the analytical story of his 
travels through South Africa, and shows that he has at least seen the central 
issue of South African politics. The problems were there before the Nationalists 
gained power. Their apartheid policy was designed to solve the problems accord- 
ing to Afrikaner first principles, based essentially upon the supposition of racial 
superiority, and discrimination. This policy, whether conducted by Dr Malan or 
his successor, has solved and can solve none of the difficulties which have beset 
this multi-racial society over the past one hundred and fifty years. 

Yet in his travels this American journalist, whilst seeing with the clarity of 
the non-committed outsider the tremendous perplexities of this unhappy nation, 
has nevertheless found the time and imagination to understand something of the 
human beings who make up this complex society. His human understanding goes 
deep enough to encompass the fanatical Afrikaner and the British business man, 
the tragi-comedy of the Cape Coloureds and the blanket Africans of the reserves, 
the Indians of Natal and the urbanized Africans who live in the industrial jungle 
of Johannesburg. 

It is a pity that the book has already been banned in South Africa, for this 
will prevent South African people of all races from reading the impressions of a 
kindly outside observer upon their reactions to each other. Both for its descrip- 
tions, its understanding analysis, and, not least, for its easy style, it should 
provide a useful and interesting study for those outside the Union who are con- 
cerned to grasp the human reality of South African perplexities. 

Joun Hatcu 


AFRICAN TurMoIL. By Ian McDougall. London, Elek, 1954. I92 pp. Illus. 
Map endpapers. 8?” 5}”". 16s. 

Mr McDoueatt is one more journalist attracted to the simmering cauldron of 

the African continent. He is different in the respect that his main object is 
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clearly to sense and express the African atmosphere rather than simply to report 
what his eyes and ears have recorded. To a considerable extent he is successful 
and certainly manages to portray something of the high tensions and sense of 
fatalistic fear which dominate the European—Kikuyu relationship in Kenya. 
This perhaps leads to one weakness in this book. The highlights of the Kenyan 
descriptions somewhat tend to dominate Mr McDougall’s African perspective. 
He has many interesting things to say about other parts of East and Central 
Africa, yet one aspect of the African scene which Mr McDougall never fully 
creates is its peace. No one would deny that there are many currents of dis- 
content, bitterness, and envy sweeping through some strata of the African com- 
munity. Nevertheless, there is still an underlying peace characterized by a 
deeply-rooted cheerfulness which should not be ignored. 

This omission, whilst not a minor one, should not lead us to neglect the con- 
siderable achievement in sensitive expression which this book represents. 

Joun Hatcu 


THE NUMBERED Days. By Stuart B. Jackman. London, SCM Press, 1954. 
100 pp. 8?”x5%}”. gs. 6d. 


Tus is a depressing book. There can be no doubt that the various branches of 
the Christian Church have brought to Africa much of the knowledge essential to 
raise the continent from its torpor. Yet two dangers always arise from the purely 
Christian approach to such social, economic, and political problems as those 
which face African society. The first is that so long as Christianity is based upon 
European social development it is bound to find its tenets irrelevant to some 
situations in other continents. If it then insists on a dogmatism derived from 
European thought it must meet resistance and distortion among its non- 
European converts. Secondly, there is the danger that sincere Christians may 
take refuge in mysticism when faced with the realities of social problems for 
which their philosophy seems to offer no temporal solution. 

The message of Mr Jackman seems to fall dangerously near this second 
hazard. The problems which rack the peoples of South Africa undoubtedly 
raise a spiritual challenge. The author has many sensible things to say on this 
plane. Nevertheless to relate them, as this book does, simply to arbitrary inter- 
pretations of biblical texts is hardly likely to inspire the thought or action essen- 
tial for their understanding or solution. 

JouNn Hatcu 


BEFORE THE AFRICAN STORM. By John Cookson. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merill Company, 1954. 279 pp. Index. 8?” x5”. $3.50. 


Tuts book deals in less than 80,000 words with all Africa South of the Sahara. It 
begins with a vivid visual description of a royal funeral in the highlands behind 
Brazzaville; then follow fifteen chapters, each of which deals in from a dozen to 
twenty pages with questions so broad as Kenya, Bantu Religion, or Central 
African Federation. On such a scale, it would not be easy to discuss all sides of 
the extremely complex problems involved and Mr Cookson’s book is frankly 
designed for a public who are not well informed about African affairs. As an 
introduction for such readers, it will be useful; it is brisk and usually decisive 
journalism. The writer’s political viewpoint is very slightly to the left of centre. 
He disapproves of Federation in Central Africa; on Kenya, his not exactly start- 
ling conclusion is: ‘. .. we shall need a fresh approach to Kenya’s grave prob- 
lems; and if peace is to be maintained, I cannot see any solution which will not 
entail some measure of compromise with, or even capitulation to, the growing 
African claims for self-determination’ (p. 238). His greatest assets are an affec- 
tion for the African scene and a liking for Africans. Here is a sample of style—he 
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is introducing the Coloured community: ‘White Aryan peccadilloes are respon- 
sible for hordes of underprivileged mulattoes, rejected as neither fish, flesh nor 
fowl’ (p. 34). But it is not all like that. 


Puitrp MAsSon 


DEFEATING Mau Mav. By L. S. B. Leakey. London, Methuen, 1954. vii+152 
pp. 73”x5”". 8s. 6d. 


THIs is a postscript to Dr Leakey’s Mau Mau and the Kikuyu which at once be- 
came a standard work when it was published two years ago. The new book is 
topical, a progress report on the Mau Mau outbreak down to the summer of 1954, 
with descriptions of Mau Mau oaths and ceremonies, and of some typical inci- 
dents in the ‘emergency’. ‘Mau Mau is losing’, says the author (p. 127); the im- 
portant task is to win the peace. His solution is an overhaul of the educational 
system, and the re-building of Kikuyu society on a basis which, though Christian, 
does not reject traditional customs merely on the ground of their strangeness in 
Western eyes. He proposes the establishment of Kikuyu villages in European 
areas so that they can foster their own way of life while earning a living in a 
plural society. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


THE MEN WHO RULED INp1A. By Philip Woodruff. Vol.1. The Founders. Vol. 
ul. The Guardians. London, Cape, 1953 and 1954. Vol. 1, 402 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Index. 9” x6”. 30s. Vol. 11, 385 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9” x6”. 25s. 


HERE are two volumes which demonstrate anew how enlightening and how 
readable can be the biographical approach to history when used by a sensitive 
and imaginative writer. The theme of Mr. Woodruff’s epic is the character and 
the work of the men who ruled India for some two centuries or more. He illus- 
trates it by sketches of the famous and of the forgotten who in their day, and ac- 
cording to their notions of the role of an élite chosen to govern an alien people, 
discharged the responsibilities vested in them by the East IndiaCompany and the 
British Government. It is an impressive story told against a background that 
has no parallel in history. The rule of a small island people over a great oriental 
empire will always remain one of the most extraordinary episodes in the oversea 
expansion of Europe and the marvel about it is not that it had ended by our 
bleak mid-century but that it ever endured so long. Mr Woodruff to the end 
retains his sense of the unique character of British rule; its endurance he would 
attribute unhesitatingly to the quality, moral even more than intellectual, of 
the men whose story he delights to tell. On that few English readers at least 
would care to quarrel with him. 

Mr Woodruff disclaims original research but no one who reads his book will 
doubt that it is an original contribution to history. It is original above all in its 
re-creation of mood and atmosphere. It conveys the spirit of a service. This, one 
feels, on reading of Mr Traill in the hill districts of Kumaon and Garhwal as of 
the Lawrences in the Punjab, is how men of the ICS thought and felt and acted. 
This spirit is something that almost certainly will elude the patient research 
worker in the university library a hundred years from now who unlike Mr 
Woodruff, himself an ex-member of the ICS, must lack the ‘feel’ of the Service. 
And if in Mr Woodruff’s work there is evidence of partiality, there is no more 
than is helpful to our understanding. Could anyone be altogether impartial, for 
example, as between the District Officer, the hero of Mr Woodruff’s work, doing 
his job in a famine or a riot area as the case so often was, and the Secretariat 
where, as one rebellious District Officer said, “You deal, not with men, who may 
give trouble, nor with things, which may be awkward, but with paper which 
cannot answer back’ (p. 216). A story such as this is none the worse either for 
affection for the hero or warm regard for the Service. It is possible, but not I 
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think likely, that the incompleteness of the account especially in respect to the 
central government may mislead some readers. It is the selection of the men 
whose lives are used to illustrate the theme that is thoughout of crucial import- 
ance. 

This is the sort of book that stirs the reader to reflection. Are we right to 
think of there having been in the British Empire an administrative frontier as 
well as the more familiar missionaries’ and traders’ frontiers—a frontier in prac- 
tice determined by the supply of administrators equal to their allotted task? If 
so, India was within that frontier as other areas including most of the Middle 
East and Ireland never were. Why was this? Why were so many of the able and 
the dedicated drawn to India and what price was paid elsewhere for its power of 
attraction? Again, though Mr Woodruff would assuredly not agree, was not Sir 
John Seeley in his lectures as Regius Professor at Cambridge right to entertain 
misgivings lest Britain’s association with India, an ‘oriental despotism’, should 
undermine our traditional notions of government and liberty and to feel re- 
assured that if need arose India could be easily detached from the British polity? 
Then too, did the strength of character and the sense of mission of the Guardians, 
coupled with their seclusion from the ferment of ideas at home, make them less 
understanding of what the future of India must be than many of the politicians 
who knew India hardly at all? Mr Woodruff’s concluding chapters suggest there 
was more substance in Bryce’s comments from which he quotes an extract (vol. 
II, p. 15) than he is prepared to concede. But it is his greatest achievement that 
he has not only told a story supremely well but has also left us with so much food 
for thought aad a new awareness of the gaps in our knowledge of the history of 
British rule in India. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND 
Burma. By Hugh Tinker. Foreword by the Rt Hon. Lord Hailey. London, 
University of London, the Athlone Press, 1954. xxiv+-376 pp. Diagrams. 
Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83”54”". 35s. 


AFTER a survey of indigenous local institutions in India and Burma, Dr Tinker 
deals lucidly and thoroughly with the progressive introduction by the British of 
local government on the English pattern. His first part covers the period before 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms when initiative and control rested in British 
official hands. His second covers the time when local bodies came under popular 
control. A third deals with particular functions of local authorities, especially in 
the field of education, and suggests certain conclusions. 

There were always Indian as well as British leaders who clung to the belief 
expressed by Lord Ripon in 1882 that political education could be furthered by 
the grant and practice of local self-government. Whether this could ever have 
come about by the imposition of a generally unwanted alien institution may be 
doubted. In practice the hope was frustrated, first by the widespread refusal of 
Indians to work the artificial system for any but individual or sectional ends and, 
secondly, by the resultant conviction of British officials that the only way to 
make the system work at all was so to hedge it with safeguards that it was no 
longer recognizable as self-government. 

When the author says (p. 1) that ‘in assessing local bodies in the Indian Em- 
pire critics have often measured their short-comings against an imaginary 
“ideal’’ form of local government and not by the commonly imperfect standards 
of local democracy in action’ he touches sympathetically upon a tendency that 
strained British-Indian relations far beyond the sphere of local government. It 
was a product of the system under which British administrators went to India 
straight from the exacting standards of school or university. Their subsequent 
disillusionment was too often ascribed to the supposedly peculiar depravity of 
Indians rather than to the imperfections of mankind generally. 


F. S. V. DonNISON 
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THE SEVENTH YEAR OF FREEDOM August 1953-August 1954. Foreword by 
S. N. Agarwal. New Delhi, All India Congress Committee, 1954. viii+-372 
pp. Illus. 9}” x6". No price. 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN InpDIA. By N. Srinivasan. Foreword by T. T. 


Krishnamachari. Calcutta, The World Press, 1954. 404 pp. Index. 
82” x54”. Rs. ro. 


From Raj To SwARAJ. By Dhirendranath Sen. Calcutta, Vidyodaya Library, 
1954. XX+564 pp. 9” 54”. Rs. 16. 22s. $5. 


THE Prime MinIsTER. By V. Venkata Rao. Foreword by M. Venkatarangiah. 
Bombay, Vora, 1954. 82 pp. Index. 10” x 6#". Rs. 3.12. 


THE ferment of activity in India justifies the output of informative books, which 
pour from the Indian presses. It is gratifying to note that the standard of pro- 
duction is now improving, but proof-reading is often still inadequate. More 
gratifying to external readers is the serious, factual study of real problems which 
has largely replaced the rhetoric of the revolutionary period. 

The Seventh Year of Freedom, the year-book of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee for 1953-4, contains a wealth of information upon the financial position 
of India, commercial and industrial development, administration and local 
government, community projects and social services. An appendix gives the 
composition of the Government of India and the State Governments. The book 
is well arranged but has no index. 


Democratic Government in India is a useful handbook to the constitutional 
and administrative system of independent India. The style is clear and plain, 
the bibliographical references are adequate for their purpose, and the author 
writes with a judicious moderation that gives confidence to the reader. An 
introductory sketch of the constitutional history of India is written with a high 
degree of impartiality. 

The greater part of the book is a reasoned commentary on the new Indian 
Constitution which the author examines, section by section, often with com- 
parative references to other constitutions. Its immense elaboration, as he points 
out, obliges him to pursue his subject into many fields—finance, parliamentary 
procedure, local government—which lie outside the scope of most constitutional 
instruments; and the value of his book is thus enhanced for the political student. 
Without question this will be a useful text-book for students inside and outside 
India. Although the author makes no claim that it is authoritative, this book 
presents a clear picture of the new system of government in India. An omission 
notable to British eyes is the absence of any allusion to the Indian Army, past 
or present. 


From Raj to Swaraj, though professedly dealing with the same train of events, 
is a book of quite different character. Dr Dhirendranath Sen writes as a univer- 
sity teacher who is also an experienced journalist. He is learned, lively, witty, 
and sardonic in this running commentary on the Indian political scene. He 
neither expounds recent history nor constitutional law, but takes topics in turn, 
the State, the separation of powers, the judiciary, and so on, first giving as a 
postulate the common view of this topic in contemporary India, then penetrat- 
ing behind the legal fiction to discover the real working principle, then discussing 
analogies in the systems of Britain, the United States, and Soviet Russia. ‘In- 
stitutions, beliefs and theories tend to lag behind actual practice’, he says in his 
preface and this is the real theme of the book. Swaraj as commonly understood 
is not enough. 

In reading this book we are in the realm of pure theory and it gradually 
becomes apparent that the Marxian analysis is taken for granted. Too often the 
Indian formula is exposed as delusion, the British or American counterpart is 
dismissed with wit and humour but with condescension, and finally the Soviet 
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counterpart is presented without comment as the obvious solution to a problem. 
Dr Sen is great on legal fictions which explain away so much of the British Con- 
stitution. Fortunately there can be no legal fictions in Russia since there the 
union of theory and practice is ex hypothesi complete. 


Dr Venkata Rao’s little book on The Prime Minister is a painstaking essay 
written from secondary sources. As an elementary introduction it may be useful 
to students in India. He has little to say that is new, and does not probe deeply 
enough to give much help to readers in England where profounder works are 
available to all. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CEYLON. 3rd ed. By Sir Ivor Jennings. London, Oxford 

University Press, 1953. xii+294 pp. 84”x5#”. Rs. 10. 17s. 6d. 
Sir Ivor JENNINGS has written only one dull book and this is not it. His review 
of the law and practice of the Ceylonese Constitution contains his characteristic 
blend of exposition (compact and authoritative) and criticism (allusive and 
stimulating). For anyone interested in Commonwealth affairs who has not yet 
read this work (although the author states (p. vii) that ‘the second edition had a 
large sale outside Ceylon’) it may be wise to mention that it is divided into two 
parts. The first contains a general survey of the Constitution and the second 
reproduces in full the principal documents. The present edition contains an en- 
tirely new chapter in which political developments since 1947 are described and 
analysed. Changes have also been made at appropriate places in the other chap- 
ters. It is interesting to observe how far the hopes of Sir Ivor and the other 
Founding Fathers have been fulfilled or falsified in practice. (The fascinating 
preface to the first edition, in which Sir Ivor explained the important part he 
played in the achievement of Dominion status, has wisely been reprinted.) It is 
only occasionally that a note of sorrow or exasperation can be detected in the 
text; on the whole, the politicians, whether British or Ceylonese, have behaved 
satisfactorily. The only exception is the Soulbury Commission, about whose 
conduct some wounding things are said. 


R. F. V. HEusTon 


MALayA, INDONESIA, BORNEO, AND THE PHILIPPINES: A _ Geographical, 
Economic, and Political description of Malaya, the East Indies and the 
Philippines. By Charles Robequain. Trans. by E. D. Laborde. London, 
Longmans, Green, issued in co-operation with the International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. xi+ 456 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 82” x 5}”. 30s. 

Tuts book, a translation of the author’s Le Monde Malais, is the best and most 

attractive introduction to the island world of South East Asia which has yet 

appeared in English. Professor Robequain is a geographer well known for his 
studies of Indo-China, but this work is far more than a conventional geographical 
text-book. In addition to the physical and human geography of the area it 
deals with its political and economic problems, touches on the issues of recent 
colonial policy, and sketches in the background of the islands’ early history, and 
the course of European discovery and development. The width of its view 
occasionally makes for the superficial treatment of some topics, such as the 
influence of Islam (pp. 68-71), and there are some doubtful generalizations and 

a few mis-statements of fact, especially in the sections dealing with the historical 

background. But this is more than offset by the convincing picture given to the 

reader of the many-sidedness of the Indonesian world, and the complexity of its 
problems. 
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The first half of the book is occupied by an admirable account of the general 
features of the area and its people, and a systematic survey of its geographical 
regions. The remaining pages are devoted to an analysis of the colonial régimes 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and the resulting ‘colonial economies’, 
and an examination of their effects on Indonesian society. This latter portion 
of the text has suffered somewhat from the time-lag involved in translation. 
The original French edition was inevitably based mainly on material which 
referred to the period before 1940. Since its appearance in 1946 another eight 
years have elapsed, and great changes have taken place in Indonesia itself, and 
in the nature of the outside world’s interests in the area. The chapters in this 
second part are excellent, that entitled The Region Opened to World Trade 
being quite the best short account of the subject that this reviewer has seen. 
But though a postscript on recent events has been added the balance of this 
section in the main reflects the interests of 1940 rather than those of 1954. It 
is particularly unfortunate that Professor Robequain has not been able to re-cast 
the section Colonial Achievement so as to include a more extended account than 
that provided in the short chapter Political Development (pp. 407-16) of the 
nationalist movements and parties whose leaders now form the governments of 
Indonesia and the Philippines. 

But it is unfair to criticize a book because it was written too soon. It is 
indeed a measure of its achievement that in the interval since 1946 no other 
work on this important area has appeared which attempts to cover so wide a 
range, or which gives so much pleasure to the reader. The author’s translator 
has served him well. The vigour of the French text has been retained, if not 
enhanced, and its descriptions of scenes and people both instruct and entertain. 
It should be a popular and a useful book for many years. 


C. D. Cowan 


REPORT FROM MAtayA. By Vernon Bartlett. London, Verschoyle, 1954. 
128 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 83” x 5#”. tos. 6d. 


MR VERNON BARTLETT visited Malaya early in 1954 on the invitation of 
General Templer, then High Commissioner for the Federation. As would be 
expected, he brings to bear in his account of what he saw all the skill of the 
practised observer and of the experienced writer, and his book gives a vivid 
picture of the Malayan situation as he saw it. His account of the problems 
facing the security forces is of much value in showing why a small body of 
Communist fanatics have been able to maintain their resistance so long. There 
are, he suggests, three essential measures which the security forces must take: 
one is to cut the links between the Communists and the outside world, another is 
to prevent them from growing within the jungle the food they can only obtain 
with increasing difficulty from outside, and the third is to win the active col- 
laboration of the aboriginals. Mr Bartlett devotes a good deal of attention to 
this last consideration, which evidently impressed him as being at least equally 
as important as the other two. He takes a very favourable, though not entirely 
uncritical, view of the British achievement in Malaya and, in general, of the 
present policy; some readers might wish for rather more criticism. ee 


THE Vret-MinH RecimeE: Government and Administration in the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. By Bernard B., Fall. Mimeographed. Foreword by 
Lauriston Sharp. Ithaca, New York, Department of Far Eastern Studies, 
Cornell University, April 1954. Issued jointly with the Institute in Pacific 
Relations. ix+143 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. (Data Paper, No. 14, 
South East Asia Program.) 11” x83". $1.75. 

Mr Fatt has produced a valuable monograph. His theme is a difficult one: 

as with all Communist régimes, information from other than Communist sources 

is deplorably scarce ‘and there is little means of checking propagandist state- 
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ments against objective authorities. One or two points may lead the reader to 
wonder whether the author has not allowed the sparsity of evidence to lead him 
astray: the statement (p. 61) that ‘Mao Tse-tung apparently has relinquished 
to Ho Chi Minh the administrative control of the Thai territories situated in 
Yunnan’ cannot be accepted: it is based, according to the relevant footnote, on 
a single reference in the French press, and without a great deal more evidence 
than this it is not possible to give credit to such an extraordinary surrender of 
Chinese authority. In general, however, Mr Fall has examined his sources with 
scrupulous care, and so has produced a lucid and detailed exposition of the Viet 
Minh system which can be strongly recommended to all who are interested in 
the fate of the unfortunate country of Vietnam. 
BS. 7: 


OPERATION RANGOON JatL. By Colonel K. P. MacKenzie. Foreword by 
3rigadier J. G. Smyth. London, Christopher Johnson, 1954. 201 pp. 
Illus. Map. 82" x52”. 15s. 
COLONEL MACKENZIE was one of those who had the misfortune to spend three 
years as a prisoner of war in Japanese hands, and his book reveals the bitterness 
which his experiences engendered. As he himself says (p. 189), ‘Every day my 
contempt for and hatred of the Japanese continues, if it does not increase’, 
and that he should so express himself nine years after the end of his period of 
captivity is an indication of the deep-seated loathing which the Japanese 
succeeded in inspiring amongst those who were at their mercy. The book is a 
ghastly record of savagery and callousness. It also shows the fundamental 
inefficiency of the Japanese, whose administration seems to have been char- 
acterized in all its branches by utter incompetence. 

The book deserves to be read; but it is a pity that the publisher did not take 
the trouble to have the typescript read by someone competent to correct a 
number of minor errors which have crept in, particularly in the use of Burmese 
and Japanese expressions. Thus in Burmese a pongyi is a monk and not, as the 
author thought, a monastery; so that the statement (p. 25) that he spent the 
night ‘in a deserted pongyit (sic)’ reads strangely. But such minor lapses do not 
detract from the value of the book as a record of Japanese conduct and as a 
record of courage and endurance in the face of extreme adversity. 

Bo Re, 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


SELECTED WorkKS OF MAO TsE-TuNnG. Vols. 2 and 3. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1954. Vol. 2. 296 pp. Vol. 3. 260 pp. 8?” x 52”. 6s. each. 


THE first volume of these ‘Works’ was reviewed in the July 1954 issue of this 
Journal on page 390. The two volumes now under notice will be followed in due 
course by two more, making five in all, thus presenting the authorized English 
version of Mao Tse-tung’s Selected Works. Manifestly, the eminence of the 
author gives them a special claim on the reader; but the quality of the writing 
varies greatly, and it is not always clear what Mao would have us believe. This 
may be due to the uncertain hand of the translator; or, it may arise from that 
motive which our own Richard Steele confessed in the Tatler in the days of 
Queen Anne, when he wrote that ‘It is to be noted that when any part of this 
paper appears dull, there is design in it’. Not that Mao Tse-tung is ever dull; 
but he is, too often, prolix and heavily entangled in the phraseology of Com- 
munism which seems to have acquired, either in its birthplace or in its transition 
into Anglo-Saxon, both overtones and undertones of meaning that lie beyond 
our comprehension. As noted before, however, Mao Tse-tung can write with 
penetrating force, e.g. in his Single Spark manifesto (see vol. 1, p. 166); and, 
frequently, his lines sound more like the spoken word than the cooler argument 
of the written essay. 
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As there is no index in any of these three volumes, the reader may well give 
up in despair the task of tracing the course of Mao’s message on any major 
theme of which he treats. The present reviewer had occasion to note, in reading 
the all-too-short essay entitled Combat Liberalism (vol. m, p. 74), a number of 
references to the author’s demand that what he calls ‘the passivity of liberalism’ 
must be overcome; but these could not be traced. Nor is it as clear as could be 
desired just what Mao told Stalin when he went to Moscow in December 1949; 
but there is enough evidence to show that conditions in China and the character 
of the Chinese people had compelled the Chinese Communist Party to ‘interpret’ 
Marx in, as it were, a new version adapted to the needs of the Far East. It is 
in this quality of Mao’s ‘Works’ that their chief contemporary interest lies; 
and, as it may well be doubted whether the English reader will persevere to the 
end of these five volumes, some signposts may serve to direct him. In addition 
to the Single Spark and the essay on Practice (vol. 1, p. 282), the chapter entitled 
On Contradiction (vol. 1, p. 13) and the Party Directive (vol. m1, p. 215) have 
a claim of their own. 


A. F. WHYTE 


SHANGHAI: Key to Modern China. By Rhoads Murphey. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1953; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
xiv-+232 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 84"*54". $4.50. 36s. 

THis book, by the Assistant Professor of Geography at the University of 
Washington, is a valuable addition to the list of Shanghai studies. Professor 
Murphey shows how the commercial pre-eminence of Shanghai derived from two 
geographical factors, ‘its central position on the coast of East Asia and the great 
extent of its trade hinterland’ (pp. 2-3). Chapters four and seven of his book 
contain an excellent description of the unrivalled system of waterways in the 
vicinity of Shanghai and of the way in which commerce from the interior flowed 
to the Yangtze and thence to Shanghai, because its harbour, despite navigational 
drawbacks, affords access to large vessels all the year round, which no Yangtze 
river port can do. 

Professor Murphey holds that these geographical factors are of more im- 
portance than the political ones in accounting for the growth of Shanghai to be 
the premier port and distributing centre of China. It became the focus of 
Western settlement and Western influences upon China because of these under- 
lying advantages and therefore also became, well before the passing of extra- 
territoriality, the centre and radiating point of a new Chinese society. He con- 
cludes that Shanghai is likely to remain of prime importance in the Chinese 
economy, despite Communist denunciations of its past history, because ‘the 
geographic facts which have made Shanghai will prosper it in the future once 
peace has been restored in East Asia’ (p. 205). 

F. C. JONES 


TRADE AND DIPLOMACY ON THE CHINA Coast: The Opening of the Treaty Ports 
1842-1854. 2 vols. By John King Fairbank. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. Vol. 1. xiii+-489 
pp. Index. Vol. m. 88 pp. Bibliog. (Harvard Historical Studies. 
Published under the Direction of the Department of History. From the 
income of the Henry Warren Torrey Fund. Vol. rxm.) 8}”5%”". $7.50 
each vol. 60s. each vol. 


ONE imagines that it is not by coincidence that Professor Fairbank takes up 
the story of Western relations with China at the point where Michael Greenberg 
left it in his British Trade and the Opening of China (1951). Greenberg covered 
the period 1800 to 1842 during which the private traders strove to break through 
the limitations on their enterprise imposed by the monopolistic combination of 
the East India Company and the Co-hongs. The first fruits of this were the 
Treaty of Nanking, which saw the abolition of the Co-hongs, the establishment 
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of Hong Kong as the focal point of British interests, the opening of four new 
Treaty ports with their consular establishments, and the agreement for a revised 
customs tariff. Fairbanks covers the period 1842-54 and shows how the conflict 
between the Chinese administration, private commercial interests, and the 
consular representatives was resolved by the creation of the Foreign Inspectorate 
of the Chinese Customs at Shanghai in 1854. 

In preparing his material, the author has had access not only to Western 
archives, but also to a wide range of Chinese records, some of them unpublished. 
This has enabled him to produce an unusually well balanced and well docu- 
mented account of the period and to draw some most interesting and even novel 
conclusions. 

The book opens with a description of the manner in which China’s response 
to the West was preconditioned by the tradition of tribute relations, tells how the 
treaties were drawn up and of the efforts of British and Chinese officials to make 
them effective. Their progressive breakdown under the onset of an expanding 
trade and internal disruption is copiously illustrated by accounts of the happen- 
ings up and down the coast which set the pattern for the final settlement and 
show how it conformed to the Chinese diarchic system. 

Professor Fairbank has done well in selecting for his study this period, the 
events of which determined the pattern of China’s relations with the West for 
nearly a century to follow. In his concluding paragraphs he points out how the 
Chinese State had no lack of institutional devices by which to accommodate 
foreign intruders in the domestic power structure and suggests that this system 
may again be brought into play in its relations with the resurgent foreign element 
from the north. 

The book has a most useful companion volume containing reference notes, 
bibliography, and other data. 

H. J. COLLAR 


CuInA’s RESPONSE TO THE WEsT: A Documentary Survey 1839-1923. By 
Ssu-yii Teng, John K. Fairbank and others. Prepared in co-operation 
with the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. x+296 pp. Index. 9$” x6}”. $6.75. 55s. 

RESEARCH GUIDE FOR CHINA’S RESPONSE TO THE WEST: A Documentary 
Survey 1839-1923. By Ssu-yii Teng, John K. Fairbank with the collabora- 
tion of E-tu Zen Sun, Chaoying Fang, and others. Prepared in co-operation 
with the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 84 pp. 11” X84". $4. 32s. 

THE authors of this work have performed a task that was long overdue and it is 

to be hoped that this volume will be the precursor of others of a similar nature. 

They have brought together and translated some sixty-eight documents— 

memorials to the throne, accounts of imperial audiences, letters, declarations 

of policy, and so forth—written by prominent Chinese political and cultural 
leaders between 1839 and 1923. To these texts the authors have added explana- 
tory notes giving the background and significance of the writers. Thus readers 
unacquainted with the Chinese language are enabled to survey, from con- 
temporary viewpoints, some of the major currents of thought which flowed and 
eddied in China from the days of Commissioner Lin until those of Sun Yat-sen. 

The early documents illustrate the reaction of both would-be modernizers 
and their critics to the impact of the West in the period of the two Anglo- 

Chinese wars. Extracts from the writings of Tseng Kuo-fan, Li Hung-chang, 

and others reveal the hopes and frustrations of men of a later generation who 

were trying to combine new methods in military, economic, and educational 
spheres with the preservation of as much as possible of China’s traditions; 
light is also thrown on the failure of their efforts. We glimpse, too, the self- 
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searching after the defeat by Japan in 1895 and also the background to the secret 
treaty (of which the text is here given) with Russia in the next year. Further 
documents deal with the abortive reforms of 1898 and the Boxer Rising, with 
the post-Boxer modernization programme that came too late to save the 
dynasty, with the ferment of ideas that led to the Revolution of 1911 and with 
the early Chinese Marxists. The presentation of these texts and the informative 
and stimulating commentary on them are very useful contributions to the 
Western study of Chinese history. The Research Guide, issued as a companion 
volume, provides the specialist with notes on sources and a lengthy bibliography. 
AUDREY DONNITHORNE 


ZAIBATSU DISSOLUTION IN JAPAN. By T. A. Bisson. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
xi+314 pp. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 9}” 6". $5. 37s. 6d. 


GENERAL MACARTHUR, as Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan, 
was directed to ‘favor a program for the dissolution of the large industrial and 
banking combinations which have exercised control of a great part of Japan’s 
trade and industry’. In response to this, SCAP officials produced what was 
virtually a blueprint for the establishment in Japan of a thorough-going system 
of free competitive enterprise. 

From the outset there was formidable opposition in Japan to the programme. 
The conservative politicians with their Zaibatsu connexions were understand- 
ably unenthusiastic, while the Social Democrats, though opposed to the 
Zaibatsu, favoured nationalization of key industries rather than the bewilder- 
ingly alien conception of free competitive enterprise. Despite the lack of support 
in Japan, however, the programme went forward. 

By 1949, the tide of American opinion had turned and more concern was 
being expressed about reviving the Japanese economy than developing a free 
enterprise system. The deconcentration process was allowed to taper off and 
the economic purge was terminated shortly afterwards. More important still 
from the long-term viewpoint, the Anti-Monopoly Law was revised in 1949 
and made considerably less stringent. 

What was achieved by SCAP’s efforts? Mr Bisson concludes (p. 202) that 
‘the occupation authorities had scored heavily in the measures taken to cut 
away the monopolistic power of the ten leading Zaibatsu families. Considered 
as a group, these families will certainly not be restored to a position comparable 
to that once held. Taken individually, however, some qualification has to be 
made. There is no guarantee that some of these families or their members may 
not regain a leading position. And, meanwhile, new concentrations of economic 
power have taken the place of the old’. 

Mr Bisson, certainly no friend of the Zaibatsu, and critical also of the policy 
of the occupation authorities, nevertheless presents fairly the arguments in 
favour of both. He has produced a valuable and well-documented study of one 
of the most interesting and instructive aspects of the occupation of eam 


THE JAPAN ANNUAL 1954. Prepared by the Institute of World Economy, 
Tokyo. Foreword by Hisato Ichimada. Tokyo, Tokyo News Service for 
the Japan Annual Publications, 1954. xxiii+559 pp. Tables. Index. 
83” x6". $7.50. Yen 2,700. 

THIs is a new reference work on Japan, in English, prepared under the auspices 

of the Sekai Keizai Chosa-Kai (Institute of World Economy), which has been 

in existence since 1941, with the object of conducting research on economic 
problems and providing co-operation between Japan and foreign countries. 

The contents of the Annual include a foreword by Mr Ichimada, then Governor 

of the Bank of Japan and now Finance Minister, who is a member of the 

Advisory Board of the Institute. The volume is divided into four main parts, 
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under the headings of National Affairs, International Affairs, The National 
Economy, Social and Cultural. Part mm is the largest and covers all aspects of 
Japanese finance, industry, and trade. Part 1 includes articles on the Con- 
stitution, the Imperial Family, the Prime Minister, the Cabinet, the Diet, 
Central and Local Administration, Political Parties, the Police, and the National 
Safety Forces. The eight articles of Part u, while brief, are informative, and 
include useful tables of the dates of ratification of the Peace Treaty by its various 
signatories and of existing treaties to which Japan is a party. Part Iv includes 
articles on Population, Labour, Public Health, Crime, Education, Religion, 
Literary Trends, Science, the Press, Radio and TV, Motion Pictures, Drama and 
Sports. 

The information given goes up to the summer of 1953, with occasional later 
references. There are a number of mistakes in English and some of the articles 
are very slight and general in tone. But this new venture is welcome, for it 
gives the English student of Japan an overall reference work which is at once 
informative, succinct, and detached and impartial in presentation. 

F. C. JONES 


TYPHOON In Tokyo: The Occupation and its Aftermath. By Harry Emerson 
Wildes. London and New York, The Macmillan Company, 1954. 356 pp. 
Index. 84” 54". $4.50. 31s. 6d. 

Mr Wipes, who has long acquaintance with Japan, was a member of the 

Government Section of SCAP from its inception until the Japanese Peace 

Treaty in 1951. He was thus well placed to see the Occupation and especially 

the workings of SCAP from the inside. His general thesis is that the Occupation 

failed to produce the results it professed to desire and indeed proclaimed had 
been achieved; but that nevertheless it cannot be considered a total failure. 

‘Little remained [by 1954] of the highly lauded innovations and reforms. 

Launched amid fanfares of publicity and promises, most of them had been 

repealed, or, if remaining on the books, had been distorted or ignored’ (p. 337). 

But ‘the cake of custom had been broken, and initiative, released from its 

imprisonment, had opportunity for growth’ (p. 340). With this verdict there is 

likely to be general agreement and Mr Wildes’s book in general is a valuable 
corrective to the official panegyrics of the Occupation. But it suffers from being 
something of a chronicle of absurdities and scandals, of which no doubt there 
were many. Mr Wildes obviously had a feud with the ‘top brass’, an expression 
which appears with wearisome frequency in his book. According to him, credit 
for such success as the Occupation had was owing to the co-operative spirit of 
the Japanese people and to ‘the devoted middle brass’. This ‘middle brass’ 
denunciation of the ‘top brass’, above all of Generals MacArthur and Whitney, 
makes entertaining reading, but can scarcely be considered as a final evaluation, 
F. C. JONES 


GENERAL DEANn’s Story as told to William L. Worden. London, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1954. xiv-+-238 pp. Map endpapers. 8}” x53”. 18s. 
In June 1950 General William F. Dean was commander of the 24th Infantry 
Division of the United States Army. It was stationed in south west Japan, with 
headquarters at Kokura, and so became the first American division to be sent to 
Korea to counter the North Korean attack. This book is General Dean’s 
account, as told to Mr William L. Worden, first of all of the battle of Taejon; 
of the General’s efforts to evade capture after the virtual disintegration of his 
force and of his betrayal to the North Koreans on 25 August, after thirty-five 
days of wanderings in the mountains. The subsequent chapters recount his 
experiences during three years of captivity until his repatriation in September 
1953. It is the story of a very brave man, who speaks with modesty and good 
humour, and with fairness to his captors. These, as in the case of so many other 
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prisoners of war, were unpredictable, at times brutally cruel, at times relatively 
considerate, and often simply ludicrous in their questions and demands for 
information beyond the ken of an ordinary general of infantry. 

F. C. JonEs 


SOME DEPENDENT PEOPLES OF THE SOUTH Pactric. By Linden A. Mander. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill for the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1954. xix+535 pp. Index. 9?” x64". Cloth. Gids. 26. 


Tuts book describes the administration and the political growth of the indigen- 
ous people of New Zealand, Western Samoa, Australia, Papua-New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands, Tonga, Fiji, and the New Hebrides. The author bears in mind 
the relevance of the cultural characteristics of the people, and draws heavily 
upon anthropological materials to introduce the reader to the background of 
island societies. He concludes his survey with an account of the many examples 
of regional co-operation which have recently been proliferating throughout the 
area. 

Such a work invites comparison with the recent publications of F. M. Keesing, 
Douglas Oliver, W. E. H. Stanner, and this reviewer, all of whom have written 
about similar Pacific countries with the same objects in mind. Dr Mander’s main 
contribution is that he has sought out and found a number of unpublished manu- 
scripts, wistten by private residents and commentators on island affairs, some 
of which are most enlightening. Although the specialist will question the weight 
given to some ‘authorities’ (for example, Caroline Mytinger), he will be grateful 
for new leads to follow. Some quotations are not accompanied by references, and 
there are a number of misprints. — 

The treatment is matter of fact. Dr Mander does not ignite the sparks of 
controversy in the stimulating manner of Dr Stanner. Indeed, I would wish that 
Dr Mander were more selective in applying such epithets as ‘wise’ and ‘brilliant’ 
to so many scholars and administrators. As an anthropologist, I am glad that a 
political scientist should stress the value of anthropology in such a forthright 
way; but I would have more peace of mind if the argument took into account 
the limitations of anthropology when applied to political problems. 

CyriL S. BELSHAW 


UNITED STATES 


CALL TO GREATNESS. By Adlai E. Stevenson. London, Rupert Hart-Davis, 
1954. 100 pp. 84” x54". gs. 6d. 

REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicy. By George F. Kennan. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. 120 pp. 7$”5”". 10s. 6d. 


GUIDEPOSTS TO THE FUTURE: A New American Foreign Policy. By William H. 
Wilbur. Foreword by General Robert E. Wood. Chicago, Regnery, 1954. 
xiv-+176 pp. Chart. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}”". $2.50. 


In reading the lectures on American foreign policy of Governor Stevenson and 
Mr Kennan one is reminded again how much political wisdom there is to be 
distilled from the snarling animosities of a world divided. To be sure, there is 
much in these two books which will be quoted and pondered long after the issues 
of the present have lost their burning significance. 

Both Mr Stevenson and Mr Kennan underline the importance, not only of 
flexibility, but of perspective, in diplomacy. As Mr Stevenson reminds us, there 
is much in the present international situation which either antedates or trans- 
cends the cold war. Could the ‘predatory Communism’ of the mid-twentieth 
century be eliminated, ‘there would still be with us the old problem of Russian 
expansion as well as the new problem of the awakening continents’ (p. 74). 
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Nor is there any diplomatic wave of the wand which can release us from present 
tensions. ‘For the quest for peace is not a day’s or a decade’s work. For us it 
may be everlasting’ (p. 41). 

Making the same point in a somewhat different context, Mr Kennan suggests 
that foreign policy should not be ‘predicated of any hope for the early total 
abolition of violence from the affairs of nations’, but should seek primarily to 
reduce the scope and peril of such violence where it cannot be avoided. ‘Libera- 
tion’ and ‘containment’ are not alternative policies. The free world would like to 
see the area of Soviet power and influence reduced. ‘Therefore, we are all in 
favour of “‘liberation’”’. Conversely, I know of no one in our ranks who thinks it 
would be desirable that Soviet power should expand still further. Therefore, we 
are all in favour of ‘‘containment’’. Our differences concern only the means by 
which each of these objectives is to be sought’ (p. 76). 

As for the methods of achieving the objectives, both Mr Stevenson and Mr 
Kennan insist that morality does not—and should not—necessarily play the 
same part in international relations as it does in the affairs of the individual. 
To quote Mr Kennan: ‘We cannot, when it comes to dealings between govern- 
ments, assign to moral values the same significance we give them in personal 
life’ (p. 47); or, as Mr Stevenson puts it: “We cannot deal with questions of 
foreign policy in terms of moral absolutes. Compromise is not immoral or 
treasonable’ (p. 93). Not surprisingly, Mr Stevenson cites the case of China as a 
current illustration of the self-defeating rigidity which may result when com- 
promise becomes equated with immorality. 


General Wilbur’s book is in two respects a warning: it reiterates the honest 
misgivings which beset many Americans; but it also shows how oversimplifica- 
tion of the issues can lead to an unwarranted impatience with successful and 
constructive effort. General Wilbur insists upon applying rigid tests to every 
important phase of post-war diplomacy, concluding with an ‘experience chart’ 
of successes and failures which evaluates progress at the conference table in the 
manner of an end-of-term report. The shortcomings of this approach become 
most obvious when he calls in history to support his arguments. Lincoln, by his 
assessment, falls into the same category as Washington as being ‘opposed to 
the centralization of power in government’ (p. 101); Great Britain becomes 
responsible for the wars of 1870 and 1914 by virtue of ‘her repeated ability to set 
Germany off against France while stepping in at the end of each conflict to see 
that the loser of the war was not permanently weakened’ (p. 98); and Senator 
Vandenberg, being (i.e. in 1945, when he was in fact in the prime of his political 
life) ‘an old and a sick man’, ‘physically incapable of giving the Charter the 
thorough, analytical, microscopic study which should be given such a docu- 
ment’ (p. 104), receives the blame for the alleged inadequacies of the United 
Nations organization. 

Many who do not share General Wilbur’s conclusions will recognize the 
sincerity of his strictures. For, besides being an experienced observer of world 
affairs—after a very distinguished military career he served for some time as 
economic adviser to Mr Syngman Rhee—he is, in all he advocates, a staunch 
believer in a ‘forward-looking and courageous’ foreign policy. 


6.40. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT. By Sidney Hyman. London, Odhams Press, 1954. 
319 pp. Index. 84”x5}". 18s. 


ALTHOUGH the first and third sections of his book are headed The Institution and 
The Office, Mr Hyman’s interest lies mainly in the more human aspects of the 
American Presidency. In his opening chapters he considers the interplay of the 
prerogatives and personalities of the Presidents since the founding of the 
Republic and, in so doing, offers an entertaining aside on the influence of 
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Presidential wives from Abigail Adams onwards. Later, he discusses the 
personal qualifications which the ‘presidential hopeful’ must enjoy before he 
can secure nomination, let alone election. His conclusion is that the ‘laws of 
natural selection’ so limit the field that ‘in a present population of 156,000,000 
probably not more than 100 men now possess the combination of traits that 
qualify them for the ‘‘natural aristocracy’’ from which Presidents are chosen’ 
(p. 172). It is therefore not certain that the people will, in general, ‘elect the 
real good and wise’, as Jefferson insisted. There is, however, no proof that men 
of this sort would make superior Presidents. For ‘the greatness of the great 
Presidents does not lie in what they could have done if they were philosopher 
kings with unlimited power’, but ‘in the way they used both their will and their 
imaginative faculties within the framework of limited government’ (p. 217). 

Mr Hyman writes with a lively, witty style, and he has given us that all-too- 
rare phenomenon—a competent constitutional study which makes good armchair 
reading. 


Pe. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN Po.icy: Formulaton, Principles, and Programs. By 
Richard C. Snyder and Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. New York, Rinehart, 1954. 
xviii+846 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. $7.50. 

In this text-book of American foreign policy Professors Snyder and Furniss 

cover much familiar ground in a now somewhat familiar manner. After a short 

historical introduction they examine the constitutional machinery for the control 
of foreign relations, giving due weight to the role of Congress and its com- 
mittees. In this section they include a useful chapter on the influence of public 
opinion—and, more especially, of organized groups—upon foreign policy, point- 
ing out that ‘official decision makers—particularly those in the Executive 

Branch—not only have to function under the sometimes unpredictable pressures 

from their own people but have to take account of an international public as 

well’ (p. 566). They then go on to explain the underlying principles of American 
foreign policy and to indicate the main lines which it has followed since the war. 

The volume may be somewhat wordy in places, but it omits nothing which is 
essential to the proper study of its subject. 


Ei 


SECRETARY StTIMson: A Study in Statecraft. By Richard N. Current. New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1954. viii++272 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 84” x54". $4.50. 

THE late Henry L. Stimson, as Professor Current reminds us, held office under 

no less than seven United States Presidents. Beginning as a Federal attorney 

under Theodore Roosevelt, he served as Secretary of War under William Howard 

Taft, Colonel of Artillery under Woodrow Wilson, Governor General of the 

Philippines under Calvin Coolidge, Secretary of State under Herbert Hoover, 

and Secretary of War again under Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 

He led in all a full and active life. To compress into 272 small pages a study of 

his public career over a period of forty years is therefore no mean achievement. 

This is not to suggest that Professor Current’s treatment is in any way super- 
ficial. Severe he may be in his judgement of some of Mr Stimson’s policies and 
actions, but any verdict which he reaches is based upon meticulous inquiry and 

a careful weighing of the evidence. The latter is drawn not only from a wide 

variety of published sources, but also from Mr Stimson’s own diary and from 

the private papers of his friend and one-time Under Secretary of State, Mr 

William R. Castle, to which Professor Current has been fortunate in securing 

access. 

This is altogether an absorbing study. The three chapters on the Stimson 

Doctrine (or, as Professor Current would have us more accurately call it, the 
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‘Hoover-Stimson Doctrine’) are perhaps the most substantial. But the ensuing 
sections on the antecedents of Pearl Harbour, on the more controversial aspects 
of Mr Stimson’s second period of office as Secretary of War (e.g. the evacuation 
of the West Coast Nisei and the operation of the military censorship), and on the 
decision to use the atomic bomb against Japan, are equally replete ~_ Te 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 1953. Ed. by Peter V. Curl. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954. xxii+458 pp. Index. 8?” x6”". 
$5. 36s. 

Tuts fifteenth volume of its series covers as usual a broad field of international 

affairs and presents a comprehensive selection of documents for a year in which 

two of the most significant events for the United States were the advent to 
power of the Republican Party and the death of Stalin. 

For the first time there are included statements on foreign policy by promi- 
nent figures who were not members of the American administration and by 
foreign statesmen such as Churchill, Malenkov, Nehru, and Chou En-lai. There 
are also documents dealing with areas of problems in which the United States 
had only an indirect interest. Examples of these are Malaya, Egypt, Morocco, 
Persia, and British Guiana. 

The advantage of this latter new feature is perhaps not immediately apparent, 
as the publication of the companion volume, The United States in World Affairs, 
1953, which would provide a fuller explanatory background has been delayed, 
and the documentation is somewhat restricted. President Eisenhower’s offer of 
aid to General Zahedi of Persia is given, but not his earlier, more significant 
refusal of aid to Dr Musaddiq. The Colonial Office’s announcement of the 
suspension of the constitution of British Guiana was made on 9, not 3, October. 

The series has happily returned to its practice of providing a concise, 
informative index. 

DENISE FOLLIOT 


FREEDOM, LoyALTy, DissENT. By Henry Steele Commager. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1954. 99 pp. 7$”5". 8s. 6d. 


FIVE essays are contained in this book: The Necessity of Freedom, The Necessity 
of Experimentation, Free Enterprise in Ideas, Guilt by Association?, and Who Is 
Loyal to America? They were produced over a period of six years and so it is 
not surprising that they contain a considerable amount of repetition, though 
with variety of illustration, and particularly of exceedingly apposite quotations. 
They are a courageous, sincere, and eloquent attack upon all those forces in cur- 
rent American political and social life which appear to be trying to impose uni- 
formity of practice and especially of thinking upon the American nation. 

The substance of the whole discussion is contained in the first two essays. 
Vindication of the claims of freedom may be sought by legal argument (the least 
important way Professor Commager believes), in some absolute manner in terms 
of Rights, or pragmatically, by considering what consequences follow from a 
course of action. It is alleged to be characteristic of American thought and prac- 
tice that they combine the second and third lines of approach, but with a some- 
what vigorous preference for the third. Professor Commager therefore devotes 
a great amount of his efforts to showing that the ways in which the American 
loyalty-security enactments are being implemented must inevitably weaken and 
perhaps destroy the very freedom and loyalty which they were supposed to be 
set up to preserve. 

The essays undoubtedly make out an impressive case. Yet it is a bit of a pity 
that Professor Commager seems repeatedly to deny, at least by implication, that 
the proponents of the policies he is attacking also support themselves frequently 
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in the pragmatic fashion. He is concerned with the consequences which follow 
the adoption of these policies ; they are often concerned with those they say must 
follow the non-adoption of the policies. The book is splendidly calculated to 
strengthen the agreement of everybody who already thinks as he does. Whether 
it can do more is a good deal less certain. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 2nd ed. By John H. Ferguson and 
Dean E. McHenry. New York, Tororto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
x+649 pp. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. Joseph P. 
Harris, Consulting Editor.) 9}” x6}”. $5. 4os. 

INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


2nd ed. By John H. Ferguson and Dean E. McHenry. iv+73 pp. 
102” x84". Free. 


SINCE American colleges and universities are accustomed to using a basic volume 
for most undergraduate courses, it is the practice of all major American publish- 
ing houses to produce their own texts. These are often highly standardized, and 
organized to suit term or semester courses and reading assignments as well as to 
convey information. They are brought up to date with commendable speed and 
accuracy and they are often accompanied by a teacher’s manual which appears 
to leave nothing to the instructor’s initiative in school or university. 

These two books conform to this practice. The manual is not indeed likely 
to be of service outside the United States, since for each section of the text- 
book it lists visual aids that may not be available and suggests ‘projects’, 
‘discussion questions’, and ‘reverse multiple choice’ questions that would appal 
a British teacher both by their degree of detail and by their jejune approach. 
The text, however, is of distinct value as a reference book to American govern- 
ment—Federal, state, and local. It has added to the first edition much new 
material, especially on administrative reorganization, civil rights, immigration, 
and the powers of the president, to name but a few topics. To the clarity of style 
and arrangement of a text-book it adds an unusual readability and suggestive- 
ness. This is especially so in its chapters on party politics, on the civil service, on 
the military services and their new role in American life, and on state and local 
government. The book ends with a plea for the study of metropolitan-area 
government, for stronger and more responsible executives in city and county 
politics, and for a wide participation in the business, not of business, but of 
citizenship in the United States. If the form of the volume is familiar, its 
challenge and style are refreshing. 


ESMOND WRIGHT 


THE NEGRO AND THE SCHOOLS. 2nd ed. By Harry S. Ashmore. Foreword by 
Owen J. Roberts. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xv+239 pp. Maps. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 8”x5}”". $1.50. 22s. 


THE recent decision of the United States Supreme Court destroyed the legal basis 
for segregation in public schools, but the de facto achievement of integration is 
ultimately dependent on the several thousand local school boards and this book 
is primarily addressed to their members. It places the decision in perspective 
by tracing the evolution of policy and practice since the Civil War, and stresses 
the far-reaching consequences of the recent shifts in the Negro population caused 
by the migration to the north and urbanization in the south. The current 
educational situation in the south is reviewed, and there is a brief discussion of 
the practical problems of integration as seen in the limited experience of the 
universities and schools which have so far attempted it. It is a slender, but 
efficient and useful, introduction to the subject. 
RICHARD GRAY 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Economic SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA 1953. Prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. New York, United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. xvi+246 pp. 
Charts. Tables. 11”8}". $2.50. 17s. 6d. Sw. frs. 10. 

Tuts, the fifth in the series of Economic Surveys prepared by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, is somewhat larger, but has appeared with less 
delay, than its predecessors. It consists of two parts, the first dealing with 
finance and trade, the second with developments in the main branches of 
production. In the first part, the study of gross product, investment, and con- 
sumption, which was begun in the 1951-2 Survey, has been continued for 1953 
and has been extended in scope. Other chapters cover the balance of payments, 
international capital movements, and foreign trade; a new and interesting 
contribution is a lengthy chapter, entitled The Monetary Situation, which 
examines the causes of the inflation with which all the Latin American republics 
have been afflicted in recent years—though not all to the same extent or for the 
same reasons. Part 1 contains chapters on agriculture, in which the production 
of the principal crops is surveyed and development policies and problems in 
eight countries are examined in some detail; on mining, where sections are 
devoted to copper, tin, lead, and zinc, and, for the first time, coal and sulphur; 
on industry, on electric power, and on petroleum. A short appendix deals with 
the production and consumption of forest products. 

This is the first time that the Economic Survey has appeared in printed form 
without first having been circulated in a preliminary mimeographed version. 
While this has reduced very considerably the delay in making the work generally 
available, early publication has meant that some of the statistical data are 
incomplete or provisional (and the extent to which such figures are subject to 
revision may be seen by a comparison of some of those quoted in this Survey 
with those in the previous one). The Survey remains, however, a most useful 


and convenient source of information on recent economic develdpments in the 
region. 


H. A. HoLLtey 
GENERAL 


INTERNATIONAL PoLitTics: Foundations of International Relations. By Norman 
J. Padelford and George A. Lincoln. New York and London, The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. 719 pp. Maps. Charts. Index. 9}”x6}”". $5. 35s. 

THE object of this book is to provide the intelligent citizen with a knowledge of 

and insight into the elements and principles of international affairs. Faced with 

the problem of what facts and factors to include and the relative emphasis to 
be assigned to each, the joint authors have on the whole succeeded in producing 

a lucid and well-balanced analysis of the complex pattern of international 

politics. They emphasize the role of power without however depreciating the 

influence of morality or the present or future potential role of international 
institutions. 
The first part of the book deals with the basic factors affecting national 
policy and international relations, and includes evaluations of the influence of | 
geography, population, economics, morality, nationalism, and power. There ~ 
follows a section on the shaping of national policy, particularly in the United 

States, Britain, and the Soviet Union. Conduct of foreign policy is covered in 

the third part, while the last section deals with the role of international institu- 

tions, universal and regional. Included are a number of valuable maps and 
charts and a list of books for further reading accompanies each chapter. There | 
is one error on page 389 where it is stated that Hitler replaced a Social | 

Democratic Coalition in 1933. 

TEUAN G. JOHN 








